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FOREWORD 

by 

SIR JOHN BLACK 

Deputy Chairman and Managing Directory Tie Standard Motor Co. Ltd., 
and Chairman and Managng Director, The Triumph Motor Co. (1945) Ltd. 



I AM indeed pleased to be asked by Major W. T. Blake to write a 
foreword for this, his latest book of adventure and travel. He 
has made an excellent colour film of his journey, and this book is 
a realistic word picture of all he saw and experienced. 

I know much of the route undertaken by Major Blake and his 
wife, and it is only a person of his tenacity and resolution that 
could treat such a pioneering trip by car in such a humorous and 
interesting way. 

That this trip should have been undertaken in a British car, 
over such rough and, in many cases, unmade tracks, is a glowing 
testimony that British cars are designed and manufaftured to 
Stand up to the most rigorous conditions throughout the world. 
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PREFACE 

IN writing this account of a motor car journey in South America 
during the early months of 195 1 1 want to emphasize that my wife 
and I started on the expedition, not as an adventure, (as when I 
led the first attempt to fly round the world in 1922) nor with the 
idea that we were trying to do anything extraordinary, but simply 
as a holiday combined with an attempt to show what two middle- 
aged people could do in a British car over the roads and tracks 
of the southern part of South America over a route which 
most people said was not possible in an English motor. 

Our car was a 1950 home model Standard Vanguard, without 
any modifications or special tuning whatsoever. We did not cany 
any spare parts other than two spare wheels and an extra set of 
plugs. We relied entirely on the petrol and water capacity as 
built. We did not even carry chains or a spade, to the horror of 
local "old hands". In the result we were amply justified in our 
faith in the car we did not have a single breakdown; we did not 
need spare parts. In fat during the whole of our 8,139 ^ cs 
motoring we did not have even a pundure and our spare tyres 
returned to England as new and unused as when they left. 

My wife and I drove hour and hour about taking the rough 
with the smooth as it came to our turn. Sometimes we covered 
nearly fifty miles in an hour; on several occasions we did under sk 
miles in an hour. 

Everything I have written in this book is from my personal 
experience or knowledge except where I have Stated otherwise. 

I hope this account may induce others to try a motoring holiday 
in South America before the country becomes as well known as 
Europe to the British motorist It is a lovely and moft interesting 
part of the world, peopled by kindly and helpful folk. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. J. Legg and to La Ra%on of La Paz 
for some of the photographs of Bolivia. 

T v// r W - T - B - 

Lime Tregamere, 

St. Columb, Cornwall. 
May 1951. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Preliminaries We Have Passport Difficulties 



<C T > \ 
L/ON'T be a fool. Of course you can't do it with a British car. 

Even an American car couldn't do it." 

This was a remark frequently made to us in South America, 
generally by Anglo-South Americans, when my wife and I 
suggested that one day we hoped to make a long motor tour 
covering the Argentine, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and southern Brazil. It annoyed us. For one thing we both hate 
to be told that a thing is impossible, particularly if we hope to do 
it, and, further, we didn't like the assumption that American cars 
were better than British. 

There were many difficulties in our way. First of all we could 
not get a new British car which we thought would Stand up to 
the very Strenuous tour. Although we approached several firms, 
offering to pay for the car if they would give prompt delivery so 
that we could undertake the journey, none of them would play. 
Then we found it almost impossible to get any maps or accurate 
information as to possible routes. The travel division of the 
rPan-American UniQji gave us a great deal of advice about the 
Pan-American Highway which will one day Stretch throughout 
the Americas. Unfortunately some of it is Still non-existent and 
other parts, they told us, were too bad to motor over. (How 
right they werel) People in South America simply shrugged their 
shoulders and said, "Oh, it is impossible to motor through there," 
and left it at that. Others mentioned friends of friends whose 
grandfathers had once gone over part of the route on a mule. 
This didn't help much as we already had the written records of 
my wife's father who crossed the Andes on mule-back and it was 
not very encouraging. The Pan-American Union mentioned three 
Brazilian engineers who left Rio in 1928 and eventually reached 
Washington in 1937* Of their two cars, one turned over eight 
times and the other six times, on the road. 
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Altogether, no one was in the least encouraging. But we 
wanted to go. 

Our chance came eventually when the Standard Motor Com- 
pany notified us that they were giving delivery of a new Vanguard 
which we had ordered about four years previously. The car was 
afhially delivered from Coventry to our home in Cornwall on the 
2znd November, 1950, about a fortnight after we were notified 
of the impending arrival. During this time we had to get busy, 
for, although we had booked Steamship passages to South 
America, intending to make one of our occasional visits to that 
Continent, we had to make special arrangements with regard to 
the shipment of the car, carnets and international papers generally, 
passport visas and all the other paraphernalia involved in the 
organization of a tour of this nature. 

It was amazing to see how the various South American 
countries reafted to our simple request for tourist visas. The 
Argentine Consulate-General in London gave us our visas at 
once without more formality than filling in a form and payment 
of the fee. We next tackled Uruguay, a country in which my wife 
has many relations through whose many kindnesses it was possible 
to finance the tour. Uruguay was the first of the South American 
countries to join the Allies in the laSt war and, indeed, one of the 
first countries in the world to throw in its lot with Great Britain. 
It is known to be pro-British and, like many countries nowadays, 
is making Strong efforts to attraft the tourist; but when it came to 
getting a tourist visa to visit the place things were very different. 
First of all we, of course, filled in the usual forms of application 
and returned them to the Consulate-General, with certificates of 
vaccination and a medical certificate as to our health. We were 
then invited to go to the Consulate-General and afterwards given 
a medical examination by their own doctor at his private address 
miles away. He gave us a cursory glance, signed the necessary 
documents and charged us a fee of two guineas. We were then 
asked to provide (i) a letter or document from the Steamship 
company to show that we had paid for a return passage from 
Uruguay; (2) a letter from the bank to State that we had sufficient 
means to visit Uruguay; (3) a letter from a Justice of the Peace in 
the county where we lived to say that we were respeftable, 
domiciled in Cornwall and intended to return there; and, finally* 
(4) we were asked to obtain a letter from someone in Uruguay to 
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THE CAR AND THE BAGGAGE- WE CARRIED ON THE TRIP 

AN EARLIER TYPE OF CAR 
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say that he would be responsible for our debts and good be- 
haviour whilst there. In addition a considerable number of photo- 
graphs were required I forget the exaft number. We supplied 
all these documents, including a long cable from Uruguay, and 
were at laft given our visas, but it did not Strike me that the 
Uruguayan authorities, anxious to obtain tourists, were in fact 
facilitating their entry into the country 1 

By this time we had decided that the other visas would have 
to be obtained in South America, and left Cornwall with our 
car for Liverpool to embark in lie Royal Mail Motor Vessel 
Deseado. 

Royal Mail Lines had told us that in order to get it on board we 
mut have the car in Liverpool several days before the sailing date, 
which was scheduled as the 2nd December. When we arrived 
we were told the sailing had been deferred to the 4th, so we took 
the opportunity of visiting some of the other consulates in Liver- 
pool to carry on with the business of obtaining visas. When we 
visited the Brazilian Consulate the Vice-Consul sadly shook his 
head, waving our passports in his hand. 

ec No, I cannot give you visas for Brazil. Your passports are 
not endorsed for Brazil/' 

When I pointed out that the passports had been endorsed by 
the Foreign Office for "all countries in South America" and that 
Brazil was in South America, he gtill refused to do anything. 

"I cannot give you visas unless the name of Brazil is written 
down by your Foreign Office. It is not good for the dignity of 
Brazil to be ckssed among c all countries in South America*." 

Fortunately there is a branch of the Passport Office in Liver- 
pool, so that was the next place we visited. The official we saw 
was quite helpful, and I asked him to write down the name of 
every country in South America in case we offended the dignity 
of other places we wished to visit. 

Once more we returned to the Brazilian Consulate and were 
given forms of application to fill in. This time the Vice-Consul 
tried another approach. He looked at my form upside down and 
sideways and after peering at it the right way up said: 

"I am sorry, I cannot read your writing; I find your wife writes 
much more clearly." 

I passed that by, particularly as mol people agree on the point, 
and the Vice-Consul proceeded to re-write my form of application 
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for me in duplicate. He then produced his next demands a letter 
from the shipping company to say we were coming back, a letter 
from the bank to say that we had some cash and a letter from a 
prominent resident of our county to vouch for our past good 
behaviour. He then asked for eight photographs of each of us and 
finally said: 

< I think that is all, but I wish a letter from a relation in Brazil 
to say that he will be responsible for you there." 

I explained that we had no relations in Brazil, nor had I any 
business connexions or even friends in Brazil, though I could 
produce all the other documents and even the photographs he 
wanted. 

Triumphantly he said, thinking he had Slumped us, "I am very 
much afraid I cannot give you visas but I will ask my Consul. 
Come back in the motning." 

To cut a long story short we came back the following morning 
and obtained visas available for three months. 

Here perhaps I may be allowed to go ahead to finish this Story. 
When our tour had reached the appropriate point we visited the 
Brazilian Consul in Buenos Aires to ask for information about 
the roads. He could not tell us anything and promptly countered 
by asking to see my passport. Naturally I showed him the 
Brazilian visa. He shrugged his shoulders. 

"I am afraid this visa is no good; it has already expired." 

"But how can it have expired ?" I asked. "We have not been 
to Brazil yet." 

"Ah, but on this visa you should be in Brazil and out of it again 
before the expiration of the three months from the date when it 
was granted." 

I asked him to show me where the visa Stated this, whereupon 
he flew into a rage and Stated that if I wished to go to a country I 
must obey the laws of that country an incontrovertible Statement 
but somewhat difficult for a foreigner who does not know the 
kws of the country and is not told of these peculiarities in 
advance* When I asked what we should do he simply said we 
must apply afresh for new visas, producing photographs, vaccina- 
tion and medical certificates, letters from shipping companies, 
friends and relations in Brazil and going through the whole pro- 
cedure once more. Even the photos I offered to provide did not 
suit him and he said we muSt have them retaken. In the end we 
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. left the Consulate so thoroughly annoyed that we almost decided 
to cut our journey through Brazil altogether. Fortunately when 
we had crossed the River Pkte and were in Uruguay we visited 
the Brazilian Consulate there, Still in search of information about 
the roads* Finding a friendly official I told him of our experience 
in Buenos Aires and asked bt'm if, in faft, the visas were use- 
less. 

He looked at my passport and said, "As a matter of fat the visa 
has expired, but there is no reason whatsoever why the Consulate 
in Buenos Aires should not have extended it without any form- 
alities at all. I will do it for you now." 

And in five minutes our visas were in order for us to Stay in the 
country for two months. 

Why muSt some officials take pleasure in being difficult? We 
obtained our other visas in South America and none of them gave 
us the least trouble or any information about roads I 

So much for our difficulties with the passports. We also had a 
certain amount of nonsense from the Steamship company. Origin- 
ally we proposed Starting our tour from Rio de Janeiro and finish- 
ing at Buenos Aires, but Royal Mail Lines in London said they 
couldnot disembark the car atRio as the Brazilian authorities would 
not allow cars to be brought into the country. I asked if this also 
applied to tourists with international documents and was told it 
did. In surprise I went to the Brazilian Consulate who told me 
that there was no reason whatever why the car should not be 
landed at Rio, Royal Mail, however, were adamant and said they 
had made arrangements for the Stowage of our car and would not 
be able to get hold of it at Rio. Added to that they Still said that 
the Brazilian Consulate's information was incorrect, so we shipped 
the car to Montevideo. As will be seen it was Royal Mail Lines 
who were talking nonsense. 

The tour Started badly. We motored from Cornwall to Liver- 
pool in safety and then took the car to the docks to be embarked. 
On the advice of the shipping representative and the official of 
the A.A. who was helping us, we parked the car on a wide quay 
near the loading shed whilst we went into the customs office to 
have our papers signed off. When we returned a quarter of an hour 
later the near side door had been Stove in and the near side front 
wing damaged. No one among the crowd of loafers had seen it 
happen, of course, and no one came forward to apologise for the 
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damage. We shipped the car as it was and eventually left Liver- 
pool in a snow Storm and gale on a typical winter evening. 

There is little to say about the voyage except that our cabin 
in the Deseado was the largest and most comfortable we had ever 
travelled in and Captain Wright and Chief Engineer Shapter were 
ktndlv and tjleasant hosts. 



CHAPTER TWO 

We Find Uruguay a Difficult Country 



IN due course we arrived at Rio and the hatches were opened. 
The firt thing we saw was our car, easily available and, in fad, 
rather in the way. In putting ashore a Land Rover the men at the 
winches swung it round so that it banged into the back of the 
Standard and we had a further large dent, this time on the boot. 
Of course there was no reason whatever why the car should not 
have been landed at Rio, but as we had made all our arrangements 
to go ashore at Montevideo we Stayed in the ship* 

A few days later we reached Montevideo, but though the car 
was promptly put ashore we were by no means ready to com- 
mence our tour, as the customs authorities flatly refused to sign 
the international documents and allow the car into the country. 
They said the papers had been issued by the Automobile Associa- 
tion and therefore a representative of the Touring Club of 
Uruguay muSl verify that the Automobile Association had made 
out the papers corre&ly. On visiting the Touring Club we were 
told that the mm who dealt with that side of their a&rvities was 
away. No, no one knew where he was, no one knew when he 
would be back. Meanwhile the customs authorities said they 
would "guard" the car for us. It was left Standing in the biasing 
sun on the quay outside the customs shed whilst we considered 
our next move. 

We sat disconsolately in the hot sun on the kerb of the pave- 
ment outside the Customs House hoping a relation to whom we 
had 'phoned for help would turn up. After a time one of the men 
from the Standard agency in Montevideo found us there and con- 
jured up bottles of Coco-Cok. A friendly taxi driver removed the 
seats of his car saying it was not right that the Senora should sit in 
the duSt and he joined in our discussion whilst we all sucked our 
iced drinks through Straws, but, clearly, the only thing to do was to 
find the right man from the Touring Club. 
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It took us three days to run to earth the employee of the Tour- 
ing Club who dealt with cars, but once he was found the customs 
authorities accepted his word that the papers were in order and we 
were at la allowed to take our battered car out of the docks and 
hand it over to M, V. Pike & Co,, the Standard agents in Uruguay, 
to deal with the damage. The following day I went in to Pikes to 
see how they were getting on and was confronted with what 
appeared to be a brand new car. There was no sign of dents in the 
wing or the back of the car and they appeared to have fitted a new 
door. What was more, all the paint work matched. Mr. Pike's 
men had beaten out the dents so perfe&ly that no scars were visible 
and repainted the damaged parts in less than twenty-four hours. 

When I thanked him for the rapidity and excellence of the work 
Mr. Pike said, "Oh, that is nothing; we are used to it here. 
Haven't you noticed how the people drive?" 

As a matter of faft I had and both my wife and I were wonder- 
ing how long we should survive once we were let loose in the 
traffic of Montevideo. 

Very naturally I inquired about insurance, which, to my 
astonishment, is not obligatory, but the premium is juSt about 
three times as high as in England, However, after R. (my wife) 
and I had another look at the traffic we decided to insure. Incident- 
ally, insurance appeas to be rather an odd matter in South 
American countries; most of the time, as I will explain later, we 
carried our own risk. But that was only after we got used to the 
traffic. 

Montevideo is in many ways an interesting town. Though it 
has a population of round about 800,000 people it never Strikes me 
as a capital city, but always as a large provincial town. It is noisy, 
very noisy. Sleep is almost out of the question, as all cars hoot all 
the time and the traffic goes on all night. Indeed, instead of 
attempting to control the noise, the Uruguayan authorities have 
made it compulsory for cars to hoot at every corner and the row 
can be imagined. 

The next impression that remains in my mind is the enormous 
appetite of the people. In this they are the same as many other 
South Americans, but after the austerities of England, even though 
we had previously visited Uruguay on several occasions, we Still 
found the huge meals almost beyond belief. Lunch and dinner 
usually consist of about nine courses. Starting off with two or 
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three slices of raw ham, two or three slices of cooked ham, a 
piece or so of tongue, a wing of chicken, possibly a slice of cold 
beef and a mixture of hors d'ceuvre, the average diner then goes on 
to soup, fish, a meat course of some sort, followed by the inevitable 
Steak. And not a Steak as we know it in England, but almost a 
square foot of Steak at leaSl an inch thick, generally eaten with fried 
potatoes and possibly, though not usually, vegetables of some 
sort. After this comes a sweet a sweet so sweet as to be entirely 
unpalatable to our sugar-Starved tastes. To finish, there are 
usually a few peaches, figs, apricots, or possibly a couple of slices 
of pineapple and then a cup of coffee to round things off. This is 
by no means an exaggeration. In another country, feeling hungry, 
I ordered a mixed grill. My mixed grill consisted of a St^ak about 
six inches square, a mutton cutlet, a kidney, a large slice of liver, 
a large rasher of bacon, a big escalop of veal, a sausage, some 
green beans, some potatoes and a couple of tomatoes. At Mendoza 
I rudely watched a girl of about eighteen sitting at the next table 
to us Start her meal with five slices of ham, three slices of beef, 
fish salad and potato salad. She then went through an enormous 
heaped plate of macaroni and minced meat, which was followed 
by the inevitable enormous beefsteak and fried potatoes. She 
finished up with two large chocolate eclairs and coffee. She 
weighed about twenty Stone. 

Then in Montevideo we noticed the loud, grating, harsh voices 
of the Uruguayan women. No one speaks in a normal tone ; every- 
one shouts at the top of her, or his, voice indeed they have to, 
in order to make themselves heard above the cacophony of motor 
horns. Men greet one another effusively, one arm round the 
friend's shoulder, while their spare hand pats him on the back and 
they both talk excitedly at the top of their voices. Women on the 
other hand, will meet a man who has obviously been waiting for 
them in a restaurant or outside for some considerable time and 
barely give him a brief nod and, apparently, not a single word of 
apology or explanation for their lateness. Yet they are a happy 
people and Uruguay is a happy and prosperous country. I remem- 
ber the laSl time I was in South America someone in Buenos Aires 
asking me if I noticed the difference between the Argentines and 
the Uruguayans and when I said I didn't he said: 

"Well, you wait till you get back to Uruguay; everybody smiles 
there.". 
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It is perfectly true, they do smile. And they have got something 
to smile about. The Uruguayan peso is Still on gold and at about 
$ Uru. 4.80 to the pound instead of the ordinary seven or so. We 
found it an extremely expensive place in which to Stay, very 
different to the Argentine where our pound brought in 43 pesos 
(paper this time) instead of the usual 17. Normally everything is 
expensive in Uruguay and with the exchange against us as well, 
prices were terrific. For a double room with private bath in the 
Hotel Nogaro we paid the equivalent of juSt over 4 a day. Meals 
cost us about a pound apiece this for a simple meal of two 
courses instead of the usual seven or eight. Local wine is good 
and plentiful. Indeed the best Uruguayan wine, produced by some 
family connexions of my wife, is equal to much of the beSt that 
France can produce. Unfortunately the local demand is so great 
that none is exported and wine is rarely kept long enough to allow 
it to mature properly. 

A rather amusing incident happened before we left the hotel. 
On our arrival the hall porter, Mayer (an old friend of ours), had 
asked how long we were going to Stay. 

"Oh, only a few days," I said. 

ee Yes, but you must let me know for how long. It is moSt 
important," he replied, following this by saying, e< If you Stay for a 
minimum of four days the Government will give you a forty-five 
per cent discount on your hotel bill." 

"Right," I said, "we will Stay for the necessary four days 
anyhow." 

After our fourth night in the hotel we decided to leave early 
to get to San Pedro for lunch. I had all the baggage brought down 
and put in the car when Mayer came out in a State of great excite- 
ment. 

<< Major, Major, you cannot go yet, or you will lose your 
forty-five per cent rebate." 

"Why not?" I rather naturally replied. "I have been here four 
nights." 

<< Yes, but that does not matter; you muSt Stay here for lunch; 
you have only had three lunches and we have a Government 
official who visits the hotel every day and if you are found to 
be even one meal short of your four days we cannot give 
you the discount which we have to reclaim from the Govern- 
ment." 
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"All right," I said, "put lunch on my bill and that will be all 
right." 

"Oh no it won't, you muSt a&ually eat the lunch." 
Relations were with us at the time and were Staying on in 
Montevideo and I tried to persuade the hotel authorities to let 
them eat our lunch for us, but there was nothing doing and 
willy nilly we had to Stay and make a pretence of eating a lunch we 
did not want, in return for which we were paid approximately 



In most other parts of Uruguay the forty-five per cent rebate 
applies to Stays of even one night in an hotel, so that visitors who 
are up against the disadvantage of the rate of exchange get their 
own back with this Government discount for tourists. Surely it 
would be an even bigger attraction for travellers if the authorities 
made entry into the country a little easier to Start with! 

Having at last got our papers in order, the car repaired and 
various bits of business seen to (in addition to being on holiday I 
was afting as a representative of the Festival of Britain and die 
Travel Association on this tour) we decided that we could leave 
Montevideo and spend a few days in the "camp" with relations 
before Starting our journey. 

In the Argentine and Uruguay the word "camp" is generally 
used by people of British descent when referring to the country as 
opposed to the town. An eftanciero (landowner or farmer) is fre- 
quently called a "camp man". Probably the word is an Anglicized 
version of the Spanish campo. Many such words have crept into 
English "as spoke" in South America. Thus fences or cattle or 
baggage are never inspected; they are "revised". A cousin of my 
wife's once hoped her sweater would not "molest" (incon- 
venience) me. 

A fine concrete road runs from Montevideo to Colonk, a. 
distance of about no miles at least it was a fine road when I 
went over it three years previously. Nowithas begun to suffer from 
thelarge volume of traffic wMch uses itand the fa&that when origin- 
ally made the foundations were obviously not Strong enough. 
The result is that in some places whole seftions have sunk below 
the level of the rest. In parts it has broken up into pot-holes. The 
bad section is the oldest and for about two-thirds of the way the 
road is Still in a wonderfully good condition. These remarks apply 
to many of the concrete roads that have been built in South 
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America. They look all right, but they soon sink, crack and pot- 
hole, owing to bad material or insufficient foundations. 

The attitude of friendliness which one meets in Uruguay was 
exemplified on one occasion when I was driving. Wishing to pull 
up I noticed there was a big lorry a short distance behind us. 
Automatically I gave the ordinary British signals that I was Stop- 
ping, and halted at the side of the road. To my surprise the lorry 
driver pulled in behind me, jumped down from his cab and came 
running up to ask if he could help. We explained that we had 
Stopped simply to take some colour photographs of the mag- 
nificent blue thistles which grow in such profusion in that 
country and thanked him for his courtesy, whereupon he con- 
tinued his journey. A little later we overtook him. At once there 
was a terrific hooting from the lorry and, on our pulling up to see 
what he wanted, he simply explained, "Oh, I was juSt glad to see 
you and thought you would like to know I had recognized the car 
going by." This happened several times on our journey, and 
every time we passed both of us tooted and waved, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

People don't signal their intentions when driving in South 
America. Drivers of cars and lorries alike are liable to do anything 
without any warning and the visitor must look after himself. 
People overtake on the wrong side of the road, they cut in, they 
take their corners wide, they dash in through side turnings with- 
out bothering to see if there is anything on the main road and they 
pull out from a Stop by the roadside into the main Stream of 
traffic without even glancing to see what is coming. Very 
occasionally a driver will hang out his hand on the left. (Cars in 
South America have left-hand drive and the rule of the road is 
keep to the right.) Instead of turning off to the left, as you exped 
him to, he will generally turn off to the right, but he may Stop, or 
he may turn off to the left, so that the only thing the visitor can 
do is to keep a wary eye on all jtraffic and hope for the beSt. 
Nearly all people drive at full speed all the time and when they 
Stop pull up in a shower of duSt with shrieking brakes. 

It was good to be in the car again and to find that we had 
sufficient room for the baggage we were taking. It may be of 
interest to enumerate what we carried as showing the capacity of 
the car. In the boot we had two (instead of one) spare wheels and 
tyres complete and also one large expanding suitcase. In the back 
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of the car we carried a cabin trunk, a hanging suitcase, one large 
and one small leather suitcase, a dressing-case, a picnic box, a 
dispatch-case, a leather hat-box and a large cushion into which were 
Stuffed two small feather pillows, as previous experience had made 
us realize that South American pillows are Stuffed solid and hard 
with wool. We left the cabin trunk with relations at San Pedro 
near Colonk, but all the reft of the baggage was carried with us 
on our tour. It may sound a lot, but we had to provide thin 
clothes for the hot pampas and tropical parts to 'which we were 
going; thick clothes for the cold of the Bolivian plateau, 14,000 
feet above sea level; R. had to carry one evening frock; and I took 
a dinner jacket, for the various social or semi-official occasions 
that we knew lay before us. By dint of washing out the day's 
clothes moSt nights in the hot weather we managed to keep our- 
selves clean and my wife, anyhow, always looked fresh and 
presentable. 

The few days we spent at Quinta San Pedro with R.'s relations 
enabled us to try out the car on some of the country roads. These 
are generally simple earth tracks which, whilst rough and 
covered with ruts and pot-holes, are easy to drive over during 
dry weather; but a shower of rain turns them into muddy skating 
rinks on which the car skids about and becomes almost impossible 
to control. The weather varied whilst we were there and we were 
able to check up on the car's capabilities both on these rough 
tracks and in mud. We began to like the Vanguard. 

Getting out of Uruguay was a simpler matter than getting into 
it. Senor Maddalena, one of the port officials responsible for 
checking cars in and out, arranged the whole matter in a very 
few minutes and we ran down the ramp on to the small ship which 
plies daily between Colonia and Buenos Aires. There were two 
other cars on board. A few years ago these boats were always 
chock-a-block with motors travelling between the two countries. 
Indeed they are built largely for the carriage of cars and have a 
wide open Stern with a ramp which lets down and the whole of 
the mail) deck is turned into an enormous garage. The rise of 
Uruguayan currency and the fall of the Argentine exchange has 
Stopped many Argentine tourists from travelling and the Argen- 
tines at the moment do not encourage visits with Uruguayan cars. 

When we reached Buenos Aires the motors were slung out by a 
derrick instead of running up a ramp and extremely helpful 
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customs officials and the representative of the Argentine Touring 
Club had us through the customs with our papers signed within 
twenty minutes and we left for the Hotel Lancaster. Despite all 
the frightful warnings given us in Uruguay about the rudeness, 
inefficiency and dreadfulness generally of the Argentine officials, 
we found everyone courteous, helpfiil and interested, as well as 
highly efficient. Special documents were given us to show that we 
had brought cameras into the country; we were advised what to 
do at various other Argentine customs poSls, and generally 
treated with the utmost efficiency and consideration. To my 
delight this attitude on the part of all Argentines, official and 
private, continued throughout our tour and I cannot speak too 
highly of the way we were looked after. I do not know of any 
personal incident in this country that marred our tour. I wish to 
emphasise this in view of the very considerable misunderstanding 
about the Argentines and their attitude towards visitors that 
seems to exist in the minds of people in moSt countries of the 
world. Possibly the Argentines are like other folk, and return 
courtesy for courtesy. 

It was from Buenos Aires that our tour really commenced and, 
though I considered it unnecessary, we had the car checked over 
by Goldenbergs, the Argentine agents, greased up and generally 
made ready for the road, before we set out on our crossing of 
the pampas. 



CHAPTER THREE 

'Buenos Aires 



BUENOS AIRES is the largea city in the world south of the 
Equator and, in consequence, no more represents Argentina than 
London does England or New York the United States. It is a 
noisy, cosmopolitan city, varying tremendously in its character- 
istics in different areas. The old part of Buenos Aires the 
business quarter consists of narrow Streets and pavements about 
a yard wide. These pavements are generally obstructed at frequent 
intervals by hoardings built out on to the path where old buildings 
are being pulled down or new ones going up. In consequence the 
space left for the foot passenger is anything from twelve to 
eighteen inches. Holes appear in the pavement every few yards. 
It seems to be nobody's business to mend them and the unwary 
walker very soon twists his ankle or, if it has been raining, gets a 
shoe full of water. In many cases trams run along these narrow 
Streets, the outside of the vehicle being only a few inches away 
from the kerb. These trams are generally so crowded that 
passengers hang all over the outside like flies on a piece of dead 
meat, and pedestrians on the footpath have to beware of a kick in 
the ribs as the tram goes by. Yet in this same quarter there are 
magnificent blocks of offices. Some of the banks and Government 
buildings, especially, have imposing bronze portals I can hardly 
call them doors moSt magnificently made with beautiful designs* 
One Street, Florida, is dosed to vehicular traffic from morning 
until evening. It is the moft fashionable shopping part and crowds 
of people surge up and down this popular thoroughfare at all 
times of the day. Men and girls rarely walk together unless they 
are married couples, but parties of three or four men or three or 
four girls go arm in arm, so that progress along the Street is a 
leisurely matter, for no one is in the least hurry. In fa&, an uncle 
of my wife's said to her one day, "If you walk at that speed you 
will do some damage; you had better slow down." 
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The average of dress among the women is very high, chiefly 
for the reason that in summer time all the girls wear well washed 
and pressed frocks and invariably look fresh and clean. The shops 
display a profusion of goods but, since the economic crisis in the 
Argentine, the quality of many things sold in the shops has fallen 
off and shopkeepers will sadly inform you that they can only offer 
Argentine goods, as they no longer have the excellent things 
they used to get from England. It seems a general habit among 
Argentines of all classes to decry their own goods. Argentina is a 
comparatively new manufaduring country and, perhaps, the finish 
of many of tie articles she produces is not as good as might be 
but, considering the short time and intensive effort that has been 
put into the development of industry in this country, I think her 
progress is to be admired. 

The newer and greater part of Buenos Aires is a really mag- 
nificent city of broad tree-lined roads, green and flowery plazas 
and broad pavements. One avenue, the 9 de Julio, is the widest 
Street in the world. The residential districts, particularly Belgrano, 
have magnificent houses, frequently situated in lovely gardens. 
By the side of the River Plate is an imposing promenade, the 
CoStanera. This does not seem to be much used by the wealthier 
people of Buenos Aires though it is a really delightful place and 
much quieter than almost any other part of the city. Wealthier 
people may go out to the Tigre, a tributary of the Rio de la Plata 
and the equivalent of the Thames for Londoners. Here many 
magnificent yachts and large motor launches are moored and, 
during the week-ends, the Tigre and other waterways running 
into the River Plate are full of gaily dressed (or undressed) men 
and women, bathing, aquaplaning, or simply travelling up and 
down, and picnicking. 

Prices in Buenos Aires have risen very considerably in the laSt 
few years but the rate of exchange with Sterling has fallen, so that 
for us things were Still quite cheap. A beautifully furnished bed- 
room withja private bathroom in the fashionable Lancaster Hotel 
cost us the equivalent of under 2 a day, as we were getting 
43 pesos to the pound and the management charged us 80 pesos 
per day. Meals in hotels and restaurants are on the same lavish 
scale as in Uruguay but, because of the exchange, are considerably 
cheaper. Tips on the other hand are exorbitant. For each meal 
taken anywhere 22% is added to the charge, of which, I under- 
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15 % goes to the waiters, 5 % to the kitchen Staff and 2% 
to the charitable funds administered by Sefiora Per6n. 

The noise was considerably less than the last time we were 
there three years ago, for an order has been brought in prohibiting 
the sounding of car horns after ten o'clock at night. In conse- 
quence people use them considerably less during the day also and, 
possibly as a further consequence, the traffic seems to me to have 
slowed down slightly. Either that or my wife and I were beginning 
to get used to motoring under South American conditions, for 
we did not find much more inconvenience driving in Buenos Aires 
than we do in London. 

There are no traffic lights in Buenos Aires one of the few 
cities in the world where they have not been installed. They were 
tried, I am told, but the Argentine temperament did not take 
kindly to them, and whether the lights were red, green or amber 
made no difference whatsoever to the local motorists. Nothing 
the authorities could do would make them obey the lights. So 
the police gave way and the lights were abolished. These 
things seem simple in South America. The will of the people 
prevails ! Instead, there are generally quite efficient policemen at 
moSt of the main crossings and woe betide the driver who dis- 
obeys the policeman's signal 1 A whistle sounds. If the driver is 
sensible he pulls up and is promptly run in for his offence. 

Many of the hotels and restaurants, as well as theatres and 
cinemas, are air-conditioned. Personally I dislike this intensely, 
possibly because, like nearly everything in the Argentine that 
becomes fashionable, it is overdone. One may come off the Street 
at a temperature between 80 and 90 and go into a restaurant 
with a temperature reduced to about 50. In a short time I would 
find my teeth chattering and have to put on a coat if I had one, 
or catch a chill if I had not. The habit is a raoSt uncomfortable 
one but the people of Buenos Aires are very proud of their up-to- 
dateness in this respeft. 

The night we arrived in Buenos Aires we dined with a young 
Argentine friend of ours. Bobby had recently been to Europe and 
had managed to bring back with him a moSt enormous American 
automobile. He took us out to dinner at Mariwal, one of our 
favourite haunts. Outside the restaurant there was not much room 
to park the car certainly not enough for the length of the Buick. 
But Bobby was quite equal to the occasion. He backed at a fair 
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speed into the nearest motor, sending it shooting backwards, 
colliding with the car behind it and then with the one behind that, 
exaftly like trucks on a goods train when the engine moves off a 
bit too abruptly. He then repeated the performance by going 
forward and so cleared an adequate space in which to park his 
pantechnicon. No one minds things like this; it is generally done 
and if you are wise you have your bumpers Strengthened and do 
not put on your brakes when you park your car. On the other 
hand you will be very wise to lock all the doors. 

It is nice to go to a place and be recognized after a long interval. 
No sooner had we entered Mariwal than the barman greeted us as 
if we were old friends and without my asking for them placed 
gksses of champagne in front of R. and me. This sounds very 
opulent, I know, but it was our habitual drink there and coSt only 
about half-crown a gkss South American champagne it is true, 
but some of it quite good nevertheless. When at laSt we got into 
the dining-room the head waiter came forward, greeted us by 
name and asked if we would like to have our usual table. He then 
surprised us by saying, "Now, if I remember correftly, you will 
have melon to Start with and then some prawns." 

Things like this make one have a definite affection for a town. 
After a three years' absence, to have one's drinks, peculiarities of 
diet and the table you had occupied some years before, all 
promptly remembered, certainly gives one a very friendly feeling. 
This happened repeatedly in many shops and other places where 
we had been on previous visits. 

Bobby is in many ways a typical Argentine. His father was a 
European who came to South America after the 1914-18 war. 
Bobby was born in Europe but was only a baby when he came to 
the Argentine. He has consequently grown up' in the South 
American atmosphere and, as his father is an extremely wealthy 
man, has lacked for nothing. As a result he is completely and 
absolutely selfish; nothing else matters but his own convenience. 
When Staying with us in Cornwall he remarked that it annoyed 
him to hear people saying, when asked their preference, "Oh I 
Whatever you like." He is amusing, hospitable, and extremely 
intelligent. He has a liking for the flashy things of life. I should 
think he is entirely insincere, and he cannot Stand criticism. He 
is intensely pro-Argentine and proud of his commission in the 
Reserve of Officers. He rides like most South Americans and shoots 
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and fishes. Altogether he is a typical Argentine of the young and 
fashionable set. 

The lot of the Argentine and South American women in general 
is rather different to that of the English girl. It is only in quite 
recent years that they have received an education such as we know 
it, and that some have commenced to go into business, MoSt of 
them are still rather inclined to look upon marriage as the height 
of ambition, after which they subside into carpet slippers and hair- 
curlers. My wife tells me that it is an amazing sight to go at any 
time during the morning into the hairdressing shop attached to an 
hotel. It will be full of women in bedroom slippers and dressing- 
gowns, frowzy and not made up. At lunch time these same women 
will appear in public for the firSl time, smartly dressed and soignee 
to a degree. There are exceptions, of course. Bobby's mother is 
one, but then she was born in England of naturalized British 
parents, educated in England and is, to all intents and purposes, a 
normal Englishwoman. 

Taxis are very scarce in Buenos Aires but are very cheap when 
you can catch one. I believe the reason they are so scarce lies in 
the fact that imports have been almost prohibited for so long and 
spares are hard to obtain. In consequence many taxis are laid up. 
Others have completely worn out and the same lack of imports 
has prohibited repkcements. Outside moSt of the principal hotels 
a number of private cars lie in wait and will quote special prices for 
a job. Even so they are very cheap and charge only about half- 
a-crown for a run of two or three miles in the city. 

Here are a few things about which I made notes whilst we were 
in Buenos Aires. 

Early in January we had a drink with Wing Commander Hore- 
Kennard, the manager of B.O.A.C, in one of the local bars. 
After two drinks, when we were rising to go, the waiter insisted 
on our taking our seats once more and having "one on the house" 
as a New Year gift. And the "one on the house" was more than 
equivalent to both its predecessors. I cannot see an English bar 
presenting a New Year drink to a casual customer or was it 
because we were recognized as foreign visitors? I should not be 
surprised. But, of course, Hore-Kennard was well known there. 

I heard a Story of an Argentine who visited England la& 
summer. On his return some of the Anglo-Argentines asked him 
what he thought of the country. He said he admired the buildings 
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and found moSl things pleasant but he did not like the habits of 
the natives! (Why do we call foreigners "natives" and object 
when the same word is corre&ly applied to ourselves?) 

One day I was in a "repairs while you wait" shoe shop. These 
places have a workroom and a number of small, waist-high, cup- 
boards in which you sit whilst .waiting for your shoes to be 
mended. Sitting in the next cupboard to me was a man wearing 
a R.A.F. tie. I naturally spoke to him in English, and asked bt'm 
where he had been with the R.A.F. (Quite a number of Argentines 
of British descent served in the R.A.F. during the war.) Unfor- 
tunately he did not understand one word of English and had never 
heard of the R.A.F. ! Two cupboards away was another man wear- 
ing a R.A.F. tie, but I left him severely alone. In yet another 
cubbyhole was a fellow wearing the tie of my own college, yet I 
am sure he was not an Oxford man! 

Dress regulations for men Strike us as rather absurd. Argentina 
is an ideal country in which to wear shorts, or to go about in shirt 
sleeves as do men in the U.S.A. But if a man were to appear in 
the Streets of Buenos Aires without a jacket or in shorts he would 
promptly be run in. On the other hand one may walk about in 
pyjamas without fear of arreSt. One of the officers of out ship 
told me that the laSt time he was in Buenos Aires he came ashore 
from his ship in uniform, wearing the regulation white shirt and 
epaulettes and white shorts with white stockings. He had not 
gone more than a few hundred yards before he was Stopped by a 
policeman and told to go back to his ship as he was not allowed 
to appear on the street in his underpants! During all our travels 
in South America I wore long trousers, and though I dispensed 
with a jacket in the car, if I was in a town I invariably put it on 
before leaving the car. Needless to say women do not wear 
trousers, except sometimes in the camp or at a popular holiday 
resort such as Mar del Plata or Punta del ESte. 

Passports must be carried always. Whatever one does, wherever 
one goes, someone will want to see your passport, possibly to keep 
it for a day or to make a note of the number, or, more frequently 
Sill, to get the correft spelling of one's name. I consider my name 
quite a simple one, but not so in South America. If I pronounce it 
properly it is spelt "Blek". I on the other hand, I want it spelt 
correffly, I call myself "Blackie", when it is sometimes spelt 
"Blake". Anyhow, it is almost invariably written "Blacke", so why 
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worry. Many of my wife's relations are named McCulloch. They 
have long ago given up all hope of coping with that, and in pkces 
where they are not known, generally give their name as "Gomes", 
or some other common Spanish name. Their own name is pro- 
nounced something like "Muckijocky". 

Scots have played a great part in the development of the 
Argentine and they form a very large proportion of the Anglo- 
Argentine community. In the Scots' cemetery at Cbascomus, on 
the outskirts of Buenos Aires, is the grave of a Jew. When he 
died the Roman Catholic Church refused to bury him but the 
Scots acted the part of the Good Samaritan and he lies in their 
cemetery with the sign of David over his grave. 

In the register of the Scotch church the cause of death is 
generally entered. In many cases this is curtly given as 'Think". 



CHAPTER FOUR 

We Cross the Pampas 



WE left Buenos Aires on January the 9th. At last we had got 
down to our journey. 

We were somewhat perturbed at the thought of finding our 
way out of Buenos Aires, but after consulting the Street plan 
supplied by the Argentine Touring Club, the road became 
obvious. We simply drove Straight up the Avenida Rivadavia,, the 
longest Street in die world. We found that it adually runs for a 
distance of fifteen miles, plumb Straight the whole way, with the 
exception of one kink in the middle. The Street numbers on the 
houses run up to 20,000. It muSl be very awkward to say you live 
at 19,947 Avenida Rivadavia! 

At first the traffic was intense but it soon thinned out; we 
covered only twenty miles in the first hour. As I have said before, 
drivers rarely sigfial. Sometimes we saw a hand come out of the 
car in front of us as though signalling but it generally turned out 
be someone drying the sweat on his hands a habit that we our- 
selves soon contracted. 

Each province of Argentina has its own ideas as to speed limits. 
Here I may say that the provincial governments are very similar 
to the governments of the separate Slates in the U.S.A. and in 
addition there is a federal government which is the one that 
really matters. Anyhow, in the province of Buenos Aires the 
speed limit for cars in towns is 20 kilometres (12^ miles) per 
hour. In the province of Santa Fe the speed limit is 40 k.p.h. 
In other places it is 30 k.p.h., and in one instance I can recollet 
a limit being as low as 15 kilometres (9! miles) per hour. Of 
course nobody pays the slightest attention to these limits, for 
they are even more ignored here than the speed limits are in 
England. 

Once we were dear of the city we made our way towards 
Lujan, over an excellent concrete road with attra&ive houses, 
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flowering liguSlram trees and masses of blue chicory by the 
wayside. Road signs were fairly frequent but it amused us to 
notice that the sign painters seemed to have difficulty with the 
letters S and N. Very often these were painted the wrong way 
round. However they served their purpose and in due course we 
reached Lujan, an attraftive small town with one of the moSt 
beautiful cathedrals (in faft, I think, to our eyes the mot beautiful) 
we saw in South America. In front was an enormous open square 
or plaza which enabled us to see the whole wet front. It was 
built in the Gothic Style, in 1630, and in addition to an exceedingly 
beautifjil and impressive wet front, it had an interior with a 
refreshing absence of the usual tawdry decorations that one so 
frequently finds in Roman Catholic churches. In many of the side 
chapels were collections of relics and medals presented by wor- 
shippers who had asked for and received help, but these did not 
interfere with the grandeur of the building itself. In the Lady 
Chapel was a complete collection of the flags of all American 
nations, the pkces of honour being occupied by the United States 
and British Guiana. 

The Cabildo, or Government House of colonial days, has been 
turned into a museum for the locality but unfortunately it was 
closed for the annual cleaning when we were there. 

From Lujan we cut across country to join the main trunk 
highway from eaSt to weSt. At Carmen de Areco the wide concrete 
road turns into a single track for about three miles towards 
Arrecife. These single track roads are not common and in all 
cases there is a broad expanse of gravel on either side, so that 
there are no delays when cars meet. In due course, undoubtedly, 
the concrete surfaces will be widened. On approaching Arrecife 
the fine road petered out and became a really dieadful earth track, 
full of pot-holes and duSl, uncomfortable in the extreme and a 
danger to springs and axles. It is a moSl am.aai.ng thing that this 
State of affairs seems to persist in pratically every town in the 
Argentine. As you approach the town limits the good road comes 
to an end and you enter across a bog, a quarry or a collection of 
enormous pot-holes sometimes all three together. Once among 
the buildings, Streets are paved and normal. I have never dis- 
covered the reason why towns like to be surrounded by this awful 
mess. 

From Arrecife we made our way over a concrete surface which 
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has subsided in many places, like the road between Montevideo 
and Colonia, and so reached Pergamino. From here to Venado 
Tuerto the way is tarred and good. 

Many Argentine towns have descriptive or Indian names that 
are sometimes rather amusing to the visitor, even if he speaks 
Spanish, Venado Tuertp means "The Boss-eyed Stag". Near San 
Raphael I recoiled Rama Caida "The Broken Branch" and one 
could think of many other instances. 

On these routes, numbered as ours in England, cattle grids 
similar to those used in the New Forest are crossed at frequent 
intervals. They are juSt gratings let into the surface, presumably 
with the objet of preventing cattle Straying on to the road. As, 
however, there are almost invariably wide verges of vegetation on 
both sides before the fences of the pastures are made, and as there 
are no fences between the end of the cattle grids and the boundary 
fences of the fields, I cannot see that these gratings are of the least 
use in preventing cattle Straying. All they do is to give an uncom- 
fortable jolt to the car, with a disturbing rattle, and they are very 
hard on the tyres. In other provinces, we did find fences extending 
from the grids to the pastures but this was not the case along the 
road over which we were travelling in the province of Buenos 
Aires. 

Before we reached Venado Tuerto we were caught in a thunder 
Storm. Roll upon roll of thunder and almost incessant Streaks of 
lightning accompanied a terrific downpour of rain. The sheets of 
rain were so thick that it was hard to see the road and the dazzle 
of the lightning made matters worse. A high wind arose and 
drove tie deluge horizontally across the road. Water blew through 
the cracks of the doors into the car and into the boot. The 
carpets and some of our baggage were soaked. As abruptly as it 
had started the Storm ceased and we ran into Venado Tuerto in 
fine weather, our first day's run having been 243 miles over almost 
invariably good roads, without a gradient up or down over the 
whole distance. 

Venado Tuerto is a typical "camp" (country) town and is 
famous, I think, throughout the sporting world as the home of one 
of the finest polo clubs in existence. The country round about has 
quite a large number of efianrieros (farmers on a large scale) of 
British origin, and even cricket is played during the season. 
Unfortunately many of these small towns have a moSt appalling 
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habit of broadcasting so-called music and talks advertising private 
business and goods, for four or five hours every evening. Loud- 
speakers are installed at Strategic points in the Streets and plazas 
and from early evening until about midnight a terrific noise blares 
forth, making conversation almost impossible and sleep quite out 
of the question. When a group of people wish to speak to one 
another they have to shout at the tops of their voices. MoSt of the 
bars and restaurants also have their own broadcasts going at fall 
volume and all the cars hoot incessantly as they pass by with open 
exhausts. It is almost impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the appalling row that goes on in these small Argentine towns. 
People seem to confuse noise with civilization and imagine that 
the noisier they are the more advanced others will consider 
them. 

We Stayed at the Hotel Londres in a quite comfortable bed- 
room, kept awake moSt of the night by the noise from outside. 

Next day we left Venado Tuerto early in the morning in order 
to make San Luis, a distance of 293 miles, before evening. 
Throughout the run the road was good, either concrete or tar 
macadam, and it was perfeftly easy to drive at fifty or sixty miles 
an hour for hours on end. For many miles before reaching San 
Luis we travelled over one of the finest roads we have ever seen, 
but these wonderful roads are obstructed at very frequent intervals 
by the apparently useless cattle grids. I gather that moSt motorists 
would prefer the possibility of the odd Steer Straying on the road 
to the nuisance of continually bumping over the grids. 

We Stopped at a small cafe by the roadside to have coffee and 
rolls, as we had started the day with a very light breakfast at 
Venado Tuerto. Coffee, rolls, butter and marmalade for two 
generally coSt us about a shilling. These wayside cafes are really 
bars with a plain wood floor and a few rough tables, but the coffee 
is invariably good and the people friendly and unsophisticated. 
On coming out from this pkce to re-enter die car we found some- 
one regarding the Vanguard with interest. 

"I see you have come from England," he said. "How do you 
find motoring in this country? Are you Staying long? Where 
are you going?" 

We became used to these questions as time went on. They 
were asked out of pure interest and not idle curiosity. From 
further conversation with our friend we found that he was a 
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Lancastrian, John Wallaby by name, long settled in the Argentine. 
He regaled us with Stories of many people we knew in South 
America, including the uncle with whom we had Stayed at San 
Pedro and with whom, apparently, when they had both been 
young, he had spent many a lurid night. He left us to continue 
his journey, but when we got to Rio Cuarto, where we Stopped for 
lunch, we found him also taking his meal. 

Although we did not sleep there I recommend the Hotel Roma 
for its friendly reception, if for nothing else. It is a fair-sized 
place, but we were met as we entered by the manager, who 
spotted Straight away that we were British. I wonder why all 
foreigners can always spot a Briton? Are we so peculiar? We 
must be. 

He said, "I am sure you would like to wash before lunch. You 
mugt be tired and duSty after your long drive. Let me take you 
to a private room." 

Everyone assumes that by lunch time you have had a long drive 
ais the custom is to Start at dawn in order to avoid motoring in 
the heat of the day. When crossing the pampas it certainly does 
become hot. We were taken to a clean and roomy bedroom with 
a private bathroom, for which no charge was made, and had a 
first-rate lunch for the two of us for 23 pesos (about n/-) 
including half a bottle of wine. We ate only about three of the 
numerous courses provided, but the food was good and the 
service excellent. Certainly a hotel to be remembered. 

After Rio Cuarto the road, which all the way from Buenos Aires 
had been as flat as a pancake, began to undulate slightly as we 
were approaching the Sierras de San Luis. 

It was along here that we ran into clouds of yellow butterflies 
which covered the countryside as far as one could see in a flutter- 
ing screen. They were battered to bits by the hundred on the 
radiator and front of the car and several times I had to Stop and 
cfea&*the windscreen as it was impossible to see through it on 
account of the colletion of dead bodies Sticking to the glass, 
fctjfiie evening I had to brush them from the radiator where they 
had Stuck, to the detriment of the cooling of the engine. Hawks 
and owls were also rather a nuisance, as they squatted in the road 
and made no effort to take off until the laSt moment, when it was 
frequently too kte. Large numbers of dead birds littered the 
wayside. 
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Every now and again there were notices enjoining motorists 
not to Stop, but if they did so to pull off the metalled surface on to 
the verge. In several places groups of trees had been planted by 
the roadside with seats pkced under them to make shady siesta 
spots for lorry drivers and other road users. 

Enormous herds of cattle and horses covered the pastures on 
either side of the road, and from time to time we met droves of 
beaSts being driven along the trooping track which is generally 
to be found running parallel to the motor roads. R. chatted with 
two of the drovers for some time whilst I took photos. They 
wanted to see the result at once and were plainly disappointed 
when we explained this was not possible. The "photo whilst you 
wait" man is quite common in Argentina. These peones spoke 
such a peculiar variety of Spanish that R. had great difficulty in 
understanding them, particularly as they cut their Ns and Ss, 
turning the town and province of San Luis into cc Sa Lui". These 
people almost live in the saddle, and can truly be described as 
riding as if one with the horse. They generally sit on a saddle 
shaped high fore and aft and covered with a sheep skin, wool 
upwards. The Stirrups are sometimes loops of leather or may be 
wooden buckets or circular pieces of wood with a hole cut in 
them. Generally they wear shirts and bombachas (loose cotton 
trousers tied in at the ankle) and frequently the bombachas are 
covered with wide leather chaps to proteft the wearers' legs 
againSt the thorns and thistles amongst which they ride. At their 
saddles they carry a ksso made of plaited raw hide, and a bag 
containing a small kettle, water, a mate (gourd) and ihejerba from 
which at frequent intervals they brew a liquid, somewhat like tea, 
sucking it from the matt by means of a bombilla (tube). In com- 
pany the matt is passed round the circle of people, each sucking 
the same bombilla in turn. Woe betide you if you wipe it before 
taking your suck. It is a great insult. And if you wish the #?#// to 
reach you again, do not say "Thank you", for this is a sign that 
you do not want any more. The gourd is refilled with boiling 
water time after time until all the goodness has been extracted 
from ihejyerba. In cold or wet weather thepeoxes, who have taken 
the pkce otihtgaucho of legend, wear also a poncho -, or rug woven 
of sheep or sometimes Uama wool, with a slit cut in the middle 
through which to poke the head. 

As we approached San Luis the sierras began to show up very 
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distinctly on the horizon, until it had become a real range of 
mountains. Of course, before we got in to the town the road came 
to an end and we bumped and banged our way over an earth 
track full of pot-holes of every conceivable form of badness which 
is possible to a road, until we reached the paved Streets and went 
to the new Hotel Nacional del Turismo. This is built on the out- 
skirts of the town, which is the capital of the province of San Luis, 
and is thoroughly up to date. It does, however, suffer from the 
disadvantages found in the vaSl majority of South American 
hotels. The rooms are so tiny that there is juSl space for a couple 
of beds and a minimum of furniture, which usually consists of a 
wardrobe or cupboard and nothing else. Dressing-tables, cheats of 
drawers and frequently chairs are non-existent. In order to move 
about the room one person has to sit on the bed to allow the other 
to pass. In other words, nearly all bedrooms are almost impossibly 
tiny, probably with the idea of crowding as many visitors into as 
small a space as possible and so carrying out the policy of "get 
rich quick" which prevails over much of South America. 

In these new hotels private bathrooms are provided for every 
bedroom, but frequently the bath is a shower and the room is little 
more than a cupboard. They are very clean, and running hot and 
cold water is supplied, though generally there are no plugs to 
either the basin or the bath and one has to wash tinder the tap. 
Hotel managers say that their gueSts Steal the plugs. I really 
cannot think why. Do they want them as souvenirs? Nor 
can I see any reason for the hotels to remove them unneces- 
sarily. 

This Tourist Hotel has been ere&ed by the provincial govern- 
ment. Provincial governments over a large part of the Argentine 
are arranging for the building of comfortable up-to-date hotels. 
San Luis is one of the tourist resorts of the country on account of 
the sierras nearby, but we were slightly surprised, particularly in 
view of the faft that shorts or even shirtsleeves are banned in 
"the towns, to find women dining in trousers and men in shirts 
with no ties and open to the waist, although they did conform to 
convention in wearing jackets. How true it is that customs vary 
in different countries 1 

The previous night loudspeakers, followed by a cats* opera 
company, with cocks joining in the chorus in the early morning, 
had kept us awake most of the night. One feline gentleman with 
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a really good bass voice and the local soprano, were obviously the 
Star turns. Nobody seemed to notice them. At San Luis, on the 
other hand, all the dogs in the town appeared to gather together 
in the open spaces round the hotel and, as there was a full moon, 
they almost outdid the cats of Venado Tuerto. 

At breakfast my wife rather foolishly asked for tea and had it 
brought to her in the North American Style a little cotton bag 
of tea hanging by a piece of String in a jug of lukewarm water. 
Coffee on the other hand we found good nearly everywhere, pro- 
vided one Strained the milk which seemed full of slimy lumps "of 
skin. 

San Luis itself is a pleasant little town rather over 2,000 feet 
above sea level, on the foothills of the sierras, but the province of 
San Luis is unfortunate. In recent years the climate seems to have 
changed and very little rain falls, with the result that moSt of the 
province is rapidly becoming little better than a desert. On most 
efiancias water is pumped by windmills and, up to a few years ago, 
could be reached easily at no great depth, but now that the 
irrigation schemes of the adjoining province of Mendosa have 
become so extensive, the level of the water has sunk considerably 
in the province of San Luis, and farmers are being faced with the 
problem of sinking new wells to a greater depth. It is indeed sad 
to see thousands of acres, which a few years ago were covered 
with ample feed for the vaSt herds of cattle that roamed there, 
now turning into sandy wastes with only an odd blade of grass or 
alfalfa (lucerne) growing here and there. 

From San Luis the road continued good right in to Mendoza, 
There was a police check on entering the new province and the 
number of our car, the driver's name and the driving licences were 
checked; but, as when this had previously happened, between 
Venado Tuerto and San Luis, the police were pleasant and 
interested in our tour and not in the least officious or even 
abrupt. 

As we got closer to Mendosa we began to enter a built-up area, 
in complete contrast to the wide open spaces over which we had 
motored for the laSt three days. Miles before reaching the city 
slogans were painted on the road every few hundred yards 
"Per6n cumple. Evita dignifica".* Every tree on both sides of 
the road had the names "Per6n" and "Evita" painted on them in 

* Colloquially, "Peron keeps his word. Evita dignifies" 
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white or blue paint. I ought to add that the President and his wife 
had been in the neighbourhood only a few days previously. 

We were gkd to find that there are no cattle grids across the 
road in the province of Mendoza, possibly because this part of 
the country is not a cattle producing district but is the fruit garden 
of South America. It is also the part of the Argentine where the 
greatest quantity of wine is made. And I may say, as I have said 
about the Uruguayan wines, that many of these are excellent and 
would be Still better if they were kept long enough to mature. 
As it is, the demand is so much greater than the supply that wines 
are generally sold when they are raw and immature, frequently 
only a year after the grapes have been harvested. Irrigation ditches 
run beside the road, and at intervals small sluices, or sometimes 
only earth dams, control the flow of water into the various fields. 
The countryside changes from the dried-up scrub and poor land 
of San Luis to green, fertile vineyards and fruit farms. The whole 
place is intensively cultivated. The roads are lined with poplars, 
sycamores, plane trees and willows. These latter are usually of 
the weeping variety and the trees meet overhead and turn the road 
into a green shady tunnel with grateful coolness after the heat of 
the open plains. 

There seem to be more railways in this part of the country. 
Naturally level crossings are encountered from time to time but 
motorists are warned well in advance by a sign consisting of a 
large St. Patrick's cross with the words "Ferrocarril-Peligro" 
painted on the arms. Generally level crossings are open, as trains 
are not very frequent and the motorist can see for miles to right 
and left and pull up if a train is approaching. Nearer the towns 
they are guarded by a counter-balanced arm which can be dropped 
across the road to hold up traffic. 

It was very hot during this part of the journey. At eleven 
o'clock the temperature was 90 F. in the car. By twelve o'clock 
it had risen to 95, and at four-thirty, juSt before tea, after the 
car had been Standing in the sun, the thermometer registered 
118. 

It was rather interesting in a country of horses to notice that 
large numbers of people prefer to ride mules, even in this flat 
land. Later, in the mountains, it became understandable. 

When we were about twenty miles from Mendosa we had our 
view of the Andes, rising hazily in the far distance, just a 
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reminder of the climb that was now immediately in front 
of us. 

We signalized our entry into the city by driving down the 
main Street against the traffic but no one seemed to mind. Practic- 
ally every town in South America has one-way traffic in the 
majority of the Streets. Signs are generally erefted on the corners 
to indicate which way the traffic is going and, once one has 
become accustomed to the positions for placing the signs used in 
the different countries, this is fairly simple. Usually traffic in the 
crossing Streets goes alternately right or left but sometimes for a 
change it will go both ways and it behoves a driver to keep a 
sharp look out. 

As we pulled up outside the Plaza Hotel we saw a car turn the 
corner into the main street. In it were four youths, one of whom 
jumped off whilst the car was Still moving and lugged the front 
wheels round by hand, so that they could change dire&ion. He 
then jumped on to the running board of the car and continued 
down the main Street, every now and again jumping from the 
running board to push the wheels Straight as either the driver was 
incapable of managing the car, or the Steering gear was broken. 
Nobody minded a car in this condition tunning through the 
Streets of a city. 

It may seem that I am rather emphasising food and the latge 
meals possibly because of shortages at home but we were 
continually amused, and sometimes amazed, at things that hap- 
pened at meal times. For example; in the Plaza Hotel, the largest 
hotel in the capital of the biggeSt wine-growing district of the 
Argentine, the waiter could not produce a wine list, nor could he 
produce any wine that I asked for by name but insisted on supply- 
ing us with one or two of his own choice. On inquiry I found 
that several of the local wine-producing companies pay heavy fees 
to the waiters for every cork they can produce from bottles of 
wine they have opened. In consequence it is very difficult to get 
anything else and the wretched visitor has to have what the waiter 
chooses to give him. 

Mendoza, being the fruit producing province of the country, 
cannot supply fresh fruit in the hotels ! The menu here invariably 
consisted of meat, macaroni, chicken, more meat and the inevitable 
Steak, and, to finish, dried prunesl It is almost unbelievable that 
this should be the case in a country abounding in peaches and 
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melons, figs and oranges, and, indeed, fruits of so many 
kinds. 

Many (I nearly said moSt) Argentine people suffer from liver 
complaints, undoubtedly due to eating too much and the too- 
liberal use of olive oil in cooking. 

Mendoza itself has always Struck me as one of the moSt beautiful 
and pleasant cities of Argentina. It is a large town of some 
150,000 people, lying at the very foot of the Andes, about 2,500 
feet above sea level and is dominated by the snow-capped peaks 
lying to the weft. Further, there are beautiful plazas with lovely 
flowering trees, a tremendous and very natural park with rivers, 
lakes and, I think, the finest zoological gardens I have ever seen. 
These are planned on the side of a hill, and the various cages are 
generally caves in the mountainside. Frequently there are no 
railings between the visitor and the animals but only a sufficiently 
wide and deep ditch. The animals seem to appreciate their 
surroundings and are in good condition and appear happy. The 
lions in particular, in their enormous open den, always interest me. 
These huge beafts loll about in the sun, lying flat on their backs 
with paws in the air and in all sorts of absurd attitudes, like 
domestic cats. 

Adjoining the zoological gardens is the Cerro de la Gloria, 
where a magnificent monument to General San Martin and the 
Army of the Andes, which liberated a large part of South America 
from Spain, looks down on the city of Mendoza. It was from this 
point that San Martin set out on his crossing of the Andes, and as 
we proceeded up the Uspallata Pass a little later, we were to see at 
intervals the sites where the Army of Liberation had camped day 
after day, making its way on foot 13,000 feet up the mountains. 
This crossing of the Andes with an entire army was a feat which 
in itself should ensure that San Martin's name will live in history. 

Needless to say, San Martin is the national hero of the Argen- 
tine. Statues to him abound, some fine, some not so good. He is 
almost invariably mounted, with his arm extended, ordering his 
troops to advance over the Andes. In 1950 an order went out 
that every town that had not got a Statue of San Martin was to 
ereft one at once. In consequence, wherever we went we found 
builders' materials and blocks of Stone in practically every plaza 
where the Statue of the national hero was being erefted. 

The night we arrived in Mendoza the British Vice-Consul, 
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Mr. R. Walker, took us for drinks to the English Club, and 
kter to the Golf Club in the Parque San Martin, where we had 
dinner in the open air and watched the dancing. It was a beautiful 
night, the sky spangled with far more Stars than one ever sees in 
England, although I muSl say that I have never discovered any 
particular beauty in the Southern Cross, nor can I see why it is 
called a cross. I think our own Great Bear is a much more 
prominent constellation. 

Among the Vice-Consul's guests were several named Tregair, 
some of whom told me they were at Truro School, and originally 
hailed from Chacewater in Cornwall. Wherever we go it seems 
we cannot get away from Cornwall. I really believe the Cornish, 
though small in numbers, are even more ubiquitous than the Scots. 

Chatting to these very nice and hospitable people I tried to 
find out about the roads ahead of us, particularly from Mr. 
Walker, who is the Ford agent in Mendoza. As usual, nobody 
seemed to have been over any of them. One man went over some 
of the roads in the south of Chile fifteen years ago, when, he said, 
they had appalling surfaces and the hills were "very Steep". From 
remote rumours the same people told me that the Brazilian Stretch 
of our journey would be quite safe provided one of us could 
watch the edge as we went along the ledge cut out of the moun- 
tain side and warn the driver if he was getting too close. We were 
" also told of wild drivers coming round the bends in the mountains 
and down the hills at ninety miles an hour, pushing everything 
else out of the way in the typical Argentine manner. 

For motorists who intend visiting the Argentine I would say 
that we found petrol very cheap on our first visit. There were two 
varieties and on the average we paid 60 cents a litre, which 
worked out at about 1/5 d. a gallon. When we returned to the 
Argentine, after leaving Bolivia, we found the price had increased 
to one peso a litre, or somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
half-a-crown a gallon. 

It is the general praflice for people to park their cars in the 
Street outside their hotel at night. Few tourists use a garage for 
anything except repairs. Travellers like ourselves generally leave 
their baggage in the car and we did not hear of any complaints of 
it being Stolen. Of course, doors are locked. When parking a car 
like this, or at any other time for that matter, it is not necessary 
to leave the lights on. Indeed, on one occasion I had a message 
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sent in to me to say that a policeman was complaining that I had 
parked my car in the Street and left the lights on would I please 
come and turn them out, as it was confusing for other motorists, 
Certainly, ideas as to motoring are very different in South America 
to those in Britain! 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

We Cross the Andes into Chile 



So far our journey had been such plain sailing over the level 
pampas of the Argentine that one might have been motoring in 
very easy country in England. Of course there were changes in 
customs and little incidents occurred that amused us. There was 
very little to see in the way of scenery, juSt enormous plains with 
small groups of trees dotted here and there and an occasional 
house or an enormous herd of cattle. Clumps of pampa grass 
grew in many parts the ordinary garden ornament of England. 
I believe I am right in saying that the pampas are very scantily 
wooded because there is really only one tree that is native to that 
part of South America, the ombu, a wonderful tree with large 
leaves and spreading branches, which gives shade to the traveller 
and cattle wherever it grows. It is useless for anything except 
shade, as the wood is pulpy and of no value not even for burn- 
ing. Very frequently the ombus have been planted on either side 
of entrances or gates leading through fences which separate the 
various enormous potreros (paddocks). They can be seen easily 
by anyone riding over these vast plains, and the rider knows for 
which part to Steer in order not to be Stopped by the very Strong 
and high wire fences. Other trees that grow have mostly been 
imported from abroad, the most notable being the eucalyptus. 

From Mendoza our journey began to be more interesting and 
the scenery beautiful and grand in the extreme. 

We were now about to Start the ascent of the Andes. 

There is a road between Mendoza and Santiago de Chile which 
is used regularly whilst the pass is open, and motor traffic between 
the two countries comes through in a relatively krge volume. 

The laSt time we had gone over the Andes was three years 
previously when we went in very unpleasant circumstances from 
Valparaiso to Buenos Aires in a series of taxicabs, as my wife was 
thought to be in the early Stages of typhoid and the doctors had 
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advised me to get her back to Buenos Aires for proper treatment 
as quickly as possible. On that occasion we did not go over the 
top of the pass but went through the railway tunnel under the 
summit, bumping our way over the sleepers. Since the railways 
have been nationalized and taken into Argentine hands, the 
tunnel has been closed for motorists unless the car is put on a flat 
truck and taken through by a railway train. The result Is that 
everyone goes over the top, except when the snows of winter close 
the pass. 

We had decided not to make the crossing by the Uspalkta Pass 
in one day from Mendoza, but to motor 112 miles into the 
Andes to Puente del Inca, some 9,000 feet up, where we could 
break our journey and have a very early morning Start in order 
to get over the creSt before the heat of the day. We had Still to 
find out how the car behaved on hills and whether it would boil 
incessantly on the long and Strenuous climb in front of us. 

For twenty-six miles an excellent concrete road ran out from 
Mendoza. Shortly before this came to an end we had to change 
to a lower gear for a gradient for the first time since landing in 
Montevideo, after motoring 1,165 miles on top. The road began 
to get steep and to wind but we continued to do about thirty- 
thirty-five miles an hour, mostly in second gear. As the radiator 
thermometer was showing a temperature of about 90 C. we 
topped to take photographs and for the rest of the climb kept the 
speed down to about twenty-five miles per hour in second, when 
tie thermometer remained Steadily between 75 and 90 C. 

We soon began to zig-zag backwards and forwards as the 
climb became Steeper, the road winding up and up the sides of the 
valky above ViUavicencio, famous as a spa and for its table 
water. The flat fields and pastures had long been left behind us 
and we were surrounded by enormous masses of rock and solid 
mountains with patches of scrub growing here and there and 
occasionally a few flowers. So far we had not seen the real back- 
bone of the Andes the Cordillera Real. 

After about twenty miles of winding rdads and terrific hairpin 
beads, we brea&ed a Steep rise and, on reaching the summit, the 
real Andes burst abruptly upon our view. Right and left as far as 
the eye could see and apparently entirely blocking the route to 
the we&, was a mighty range of mountains, snow-dad and glisten- 
ing in the sun, their serrated peaks indicating quite clearly why the 
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Spaniards called them sierras or saws. This was the Cruz del 
Paramilla, 9,833 feet above sea level. When we Stepped out of 
the car to take photographs a very cold wind was blowing from 
the snow-capped mountains and we were glad to put on jackets 
and, later, burberries, over the thin clothing in which we had left 
Mendoza. At this altitude the sky was intensely blue and com- 
pletely cloudless. All around us the rocks on the mountainside 
were of various colours, brown, grey, green, blue, purple and 
rust-red, which, with the sparkling whiteness of the snow-ckd 
peaks and the deep blue sky, made an incredibly beautiful 
picture. 

The temperature in the car was 74 F. much colder than we 
had had it so far on any part of the journey. Outside I should 
think it was only about 50 F. Beside the road were enormous 
signs tilling motorists to sound their horns at all corners and 
warning people not to Stop on the road. As it was usually 
impossible to get off the road owing to a mountain on one side 
and a precipice with a drop of a few thousand feet on the other, 
this meant that one muSt not Stop on the way but keep going. 
There were further notices forbidding picnicking and forbidding 
camping; forbidding shooting and forbidding fishing in fact 
everything seemed to be forbidden. All one was allowed to do 
was to keep going, and keep out of the way of other vehicles. 
So far we had met very little other traffic. We had not overtaken 
any cars and no cars had overtaken us, whilst we had not yet 
met those which would have Started from Chile in the early hours 
of the morning. At Cruz del Paramilk we had the top of the 
world to ourselves and in the utter silence the sound of the first 
approaching motor reached us from very many miles ahead. 
Indeed, it was about half an hour afterwards that we met it. 

From the Cruz del Paramilk we ran downhill to UspaJ.Ia.ta 
where there was another police check and we refuelled the car. 
We were always amused when we pulled up at any spot to take 
in petrol. No matter where we were a crowd quickly assembled. 
It was amazing how people noticed that the car differed from 
the American vehicles to which they were accustomed. They 
soon spotted the difference in our number pktes and the G.B. 
pkte on the back, and at once wanted to know where our chapas 
came from, and what the G.B. meant. When they were told it 
was a British car and that we had juSt come out from England 
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interest always increased considerably and we were kept so busy 
answering questions that it was almost impossible to superintend 
putting the petrol, oil and water into the car. Raising the bonnet 
was a signal for every head in the neighbourhood to disappear 
inside, and from the crowd whose up-turned behinds was all the 
view we could get, emerged words of admiration and wonder. 
**What, only four cylinders ! How economical.** 
"Look at the battery. It is big enough for a lorry." 
"How small it is, and yet how much room inside." 
Then, turning to me, someone would be sure to exclaim, 
"What kind of a motor car is this? I want one like it." 

Everyone helped to do everything. Someone would take the 
key out of my hand and undo the petrol cap. Somebody else 
would remove the valve caps so that we could have the tyres 
pumped up we loSt moSl of our valve caps in this way. Others 
would clean the windscreen for us, whilst small boys scrawled 
rude remarks in the duSt on the back of the car. Wherever we 
went the same things happened. It was moSt amusing and very 
flattering to find the admiration evoked by the appearance of a 
new British car in a part of the world that has long been regarded 
almost as a monopoly for the U.S.A. True it was not unusual to 
find British cars in many of the places to which we went, but in 
practically every pkce customs and garages alike told us that this 
was the firSt car they had ever seen bearing English number 
plates and that had a&ually come from England to tour their 
country. 

We lunched at the Hotel Presidente Peron, another of the 
new and up-to-date hotels being built about the country. There 
was a firSt-rate lunch with the usual radio blaring at foil power 
aad almoa, but not quite, drowning the eager voices of the 
Argentines lunching there. 

Up to this time the surface of the road had been quite good 
gtavdl since we left the concrete outside Mendoza. It now 
deteriorated sadly and became loose gravel overlying hard corru- 
gations in the surface. Over this we bumped and banged our way, 
secbcing aad increasing speed, and trying to find the bet way 
of dealing with it. We dare not go too fat in case we shook 
the car completely to bits and so travelled for the ret of the day 
at about twenty miles per hour or less. All the time I was anxious 
the appalling pounding the car was receiving would shake 
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something loose. Later we learned how to deal with these sur- 
faces. 

In addition to the bad roads we had to keep our eyes open 
for large Stones fallen from the mountainside, lying in the way. 

At every Stone bridge over the mountain torrents and even 
on the sides of mountains and on boulders lying far up the hill- 
sides, were brightly painted the words "Evita" and "Per6n". It 
is amazing the amount of energy and cash which muSl have been 
expended in advertising the names of the President and his 
Senora. 

Before leaving Buenos Aires the Argentine Touring Club 
had supplied us with a series of strip route maps, but we found 
these of very little use as they showed too Htde detail. For 
example, on the whole seffion between Mendosa and Santiago 
de Chile, where even single houses are extremely scarce, even the 
few villages were not shown on these maps and it was very hard 
to identify our position at any given time. As the Touring Club 
has gone to so much trouble to produce these Strip maps I would 
like to suggest that they should include more details, which are 
almost essential for the foreign tourist. 

We reached Puente del Inca about four o'clock and stopped 
for the night in the old-fashioned Hotel Termas, where we were 
pleasantly received and provided with a larger bedroom than 
usual, though with the normal small quantity of furniture. Here 
the main road passes over a natural barrier of rock the Puente 
del Inca or Inca's Bridge. Under this flows the Rio las Cuevas. 
Gushing out of the rock walls through which the river flows are 
hot springs with various medicinal attributes, sulphur, mercury, 
etc., which have been recognised as curative baths for many 
hundreds of years, even during the time of the Inca domination of 
the countryside. 

There was an unpleasantly cold wind blowing (we were about 
9,000 feet above sea level) so we were glad to put on thicker 
clothes and thought to take some exercise to get warm. It 
seems Strange to speak of trying to get warm after we had been 
sweating in a temperature of 8o~9o or more for several days 
previously. Unfortunately we could not walk faSt. We had become 
so used to the plains that, even at this altitude, we found 
exercise difficult and our breath too short to walk far, so we just 
pottered about and admired the many flowers that were beginning 
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to appear now that we had got out of the heat and dryness of the 



As we came back to the hotel an ingratiating individual came 
towards us and Started to telk in ruSty English. He said he was 
the porter at the hotel but really he was a photographer taking 
pictures "while you wait". Unfortunately, nowadays, he could 
not get any supplies for his camera. He had been in California, 
where he had learned to speak some English, and he wanted to 
go back there. To me it was extremely amusing to hear this man 
using his ruSly English in reply to R.'s Spanish. Eventually more 
and more Spanish crept into his English and more and more 
English found its way into my wife's Spanish, till neither of 
them had the remotest idea what the other was talking about! 
When they had sorted themselves out again the porter asked us if 
we were going to take one of the thermal baths. We thought it 
might be a good idea, as the waters were warm. He then got 
very enthusiastic and told my wife that she should spend twenty 
minutes in the mercury bath, as it was very good for love, and 
she had a nice husband! This was the finishing touch so far as R. 
was concerned, and she retired for a normal bath in the hotel. 

The following morning we Started on the laSl part of our 
ascent. The drive was easy and the road surface better as far as 
Las Cuevas, where we passed through the Argentine customs. 
Other people were there before us, so we were delayed about an 
hour, though our own formalities were over in about ten minutes. 
It was Still quite cold and we wore jackets and burberries. From 
this point up to the top the road climbs extremely Steeply. The 
surface was rough, covered with gravel and large Stones, and 
occasionally rocks from the mountainside. Constantly it took 
hairpin bends, running all the time along a ledge cut in the side 
of the mountain, which rose Steeply on one side of us, whilst to 
tibe other was a precipice sometimes thousands of feet deep. 
Generally speaking the road was narrow, too narrow for two 
cars to pass and we had always to be on the look out for other 
traffic so that one of us could pull in at a suitable spot to allow 
tise other to creep by. Fortunately even South American drivers 
realize the dangers of this part of the road and drive carefully, 
At one point, when I was driving, I asked R. to look at the 
magnificent view and the glorious mountains about us but she 
dare aot take her eyes off the road, particularly to glance down- 
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wards. Later we got accustomed to roads like this and felt more 
able to look about. There was certainly plenty to see. The 
mountain scenery was more glorious than any that I had ever 
seen before. The sheer grandeur and majesty of these mighty 
Andean peaks, crowned by the gigantic Aconcagua, 23,081 feet 
above sea level, the highest mountain in the Americas, of which 
we caught glimpses from time to time, and Tupungato, which 
was visible for a great deal of the journey, made a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. Great fields of snow coming down to the road 
along which we were travelling, the multi-coloured rocks at a 
lower level and the masses of wild flowers were almost over- 
whelming in their beauty. Yellow blooms shaped like gentians, 
others looking like patches of stonecrop, covered acres of ground 
in a glorious carpet intermingled with patches of blue from a 
flower rather like a vetch. The brilliant azure of the sky was 
almost blinding as it reflected the snow of the cordilleras. Below 
us were enormous valleys, Stretching back towards the Argentine, 
bounded on both sides by mighty buttresses of mountains, 
15-20,000 feet high. Along the bottom of these valleys we could 
see the ribbon of our road winding away in the distance or the 
line of a Stream rushing down to the pampas. 

When we reached the snow line there were banks of snow at 
leaSt nine feet deep, though the road itself was clear. At one 
point here we heard the hoot of a distant car and pulled in dose 
to the mountainside to allow the oncomer to get round the apex 
of a hairpin bend in safety. The other side of the bend was 
hidden from us by rocks and when no car appeared, after a suit- 
able period, I got out to see what had happened. There I found 
an ascending car boiling like a tea kettle and effectively blocking 
the road. Behind the descending car whose hooter had sounded a 
warning were two others, so that there, on this one corner of the 
narrow track near the summit of the Andes, were five cars form- 
ing a road block. We got out and threw snowballs until the 
boiling car had cooled down. Then we sorted ourselves out and 
all continued our journey. Shortly after this we ran on to the 
summit, making the laSt 1,000 feet of climb in bottom gear. 
Here, 13,053 feet above sea level, an enormous Statue of Christ 
has been erected by the Chilean and Argentine workers as a sign 
of everlasting peace between the two countries. The pedeSlal 
carries this inscription in Spanish: 
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Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than the peoples 
of Argentina and Chile break the peace which at the foot of Christ 
the Riedeemer they b&e sworn to maintain. 

We paused hete for a time to take pictures and to admire 
the surrounding prospeft of mile upon mile and range after 
range of tremendous snow-clad peaks. Walking about on the 
tiny plateau at the head of the pass gave us a foretaste of what 
was to come in Bolivia. Movement was extremely difficult on 
account of shortness of breath. About every twenty-five yards, 
if walking up a slight incline, we had to Stop and gasp for breath. 
I was assured afterwards that one becomes accustomed to these 
altitudes but at the time both R. and I were not only short of 
breath but definitely weak and trembly at the knees and my wife's 
band was shaking so much she could not write her notes legibly. 

Having got to the top we now had to make the far worse 
descent, for, on the Chilean side, the Andean range rises much 
more precipitously than it does on the Argentine side. Further, 
it was at once obvious that the surface of the road was not even 
as good as that up which we had climbed. Loose gravel, large 
Stones, pot-holes and mud all added to our difficulties. We crept 
down in low gear, taking the hairpin bends cautiously but never- 
theless slipping round them in the mud or loose gravel. Below 
us all the time we could see our road winding backwards and for- 
wards down the face of the mountains. 

At one spot, where we were able to pull off the road, to get 
out of the way of other cars, we walked around to look at the 
flowers. Chile is famous for flowers, very largely because the 
mountain barrier blocks the passage of the heavy clouds driving in 
from the Pacific and they precipitate their rain on the western 
slopes which are much more verdant and flower-dad than those 
on the ea&. Not only were there more plants of the kinds which 
I have already described, but also huge masses of yellow mullein, 
blossoms resembling feverfew, the wonderful flor de cordillera 
and, in places, acres and acres covered with the candelabra caftus. In 
front of us, blocking the end of the valley, was the enormous 
mountain, Juncal, not snow-capped like Aconcagua and Tupun- 
gato, but in appearance even more Stupendous and awe-inspiring, 
possibly because one could see mo& of it and not only the peak, 
as is the case with Aconcagua when going over this road. 
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Thousands of feet below us, wandering like a snake over the 
valley bottom, was the road which was to take us to Los Andes, 
and ultimately to Santiago. 

Donkeys and cattle began to appear upon the roads and at 
laSt we came to the Chilean customs Station at Portillo. Here 
every car had to undergo a thorough inspection. All the baggage 
was removed and searched and the cars had to pull in over pits 
so that their under parts could be inspected. In fat every possible 
precaution was taken against smuggling. We watched several 
parties go through this thorough examination, which was carried 
out with perfect courtesy by the Chilean customs authorities, 
until one car coming up the road from Chile appeared to give the 
searcher some cause for suspicion. Arguments broke out, driver, 
passengers, customs officials and helpers all joining in. Voices 
were raised and arms were waved; then suddenly, the customs 
officer came running out to me and addressed me in a flow of 
voluble Spanish. Now Chilean Spanish is much more like 
Spanish than the Argentine version of the language. My wife 
and I had become accustomed to the Argentine and Uruguayan 
way of speaking, which is harsher and uses many words not 
used in Spain, so that at first we did not grasp what was being 
said to us. Finally the customs man ran round to the back of the 
car and asked me to open it. He seized upon the tool kit, almost 
tore at it in his anxiety, removed the tyre levers and with a smile 
of thanks ran back again to the car which was causing the trouble. 
We naturally went to see what was happening and found the spare 
tyres being prised off the two spare wheels carried on the Chilean 
car. It seems that the spare tyres had not been mentioned on the 
carnet issued in Chile. Such things sell for a high price in the 
Argentine and the customs officer was not taking the word of the 
driver that he would bring them back. When the tyres had been 
removed and impounded and the search of that car completed, 
it was allowed to go. I felt sorry for the driver, wondering what 
would happen to him if he had a punfture in these Andean 
solitudes. 

Anyhow the misfortune of the Chilean driver was our good 
fortune, for even before our turn came the customs officer returned 
our tools, glanced cursorily at the car, signed our papers and 
told us to carry on with our journey. At the same time he asked 
if we could give a lift to a man who was hoping to get down to a 
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spot half-way to Los Andes. He added as a recommendation, 
**He is a good mechanic." Fortunately there is room for three 
in the front of the Vanguard (the back of the car was completely 
filled with our baggage) so he jumped in and we continued our 
journey into Chile. 

The customs and passport officers, like so many other people, 
expressed considerable surprise on seeing our number plates and 
realising that we had travelled from England with the car. They 
told us that it was the first instance of which they had any 
knowledge of a car from England coming over the Andes, 
though, they added, quite a number of British cars belonging to 
Argentine and Chilean people had, of course, made the journey. 
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WE were now in Chile and. as we heard there was a good hotel 
at Portillo on the edge of the Laguna del Inca, we decided 
to go there for lunch. My watch showed about a quarter-past 
twelve and after our early breakfaft we were quite ready for 
a meal. 

The hotel at Portillo is a fine building comparable to the new 
touring hotels built in the Argentine. It is beautifully situated 
at the end of the Inca's Lake, about 10,000 feet above the sea. 
This lake is completely surrounded by snow-capped mountains; 
the waters are bright green in colour and are so cold that bathing* 
is out of the question, though the fishing is said to be quite 
good. 

In the hotel we had rather a shock. We went in and demanded 
lunch, only to be told that lunch would not be ready for at leaft 
another hour. We were surprised that Chilean meal times' should 
be so different from those obtaining in the Argentine, but when 
we queried the information we had been given we were informed 
that they never served lunch until half-paSt twelve, 

"But it is half-past twelve now/* said my wife. 

"Oh no," said the porter to whom we were talking, "it is only 
half-past eleven." 

We had not realired that the time was an hour different, so 
we had to content ourselves with coffee and sandwiches, for which 
we were charged ninety-nine pesos, or nearly ten shillings. We 
colleQed our passenger and decided to run down to Rio Blanco 
where he wished to be dropped and where, he said, there was a 
decent hotel. We thought to get lunch there. So far, as we had 
been driving through civilized places, we had not bothered to 
bring our picnic box into use, a mistake that kept us hungry for 
quite a long time, as the village and Hotel Rio Blanco were some 
considerable way ahead. Even when we got there we found the 
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place so popular that, although lunch was in progress, the 
manager said we should have to wait another hour for the second 
sitting. Fortunately there was a shop attached to the hotel where 
we bought supplies of tinned foods, bread, butter and a botde of 
wine and went on to look for a suitable spot with some shade in 
which to picnic. 

I am, however, getting rather ahead of myself. Our road ran 
rapidly downwards in comparatively easy gradients from Portillo. 
A great deal of the time the Rio Colorado flowed beside the road. 
It seemed to be a good fishing river, as we overtook a small boy 
carrying a long bamboo cane with a piece of thick String and a 
hook in one hand and about twelve half-pound' trout in the other. 
A little bit later we saw an old woman with similar equipment 
climbing down the Steep bank to the river. I was very tempted to 
&op and get out the rod which I always carry with me and try 
my luck, but hunger led us on. 

The Hotel Rio Blanco was quite a nice spot and after we had 
dropped our passenger and bought some tinned food we thought 
it would not be many minutes before we found a shady spot in 
which to eat it. By this time it was getting very hot in the sun, 
and although there seemed to be plenty of trees on the other side 
of the river and sometimes not far from the road, we could not 
find a patch of shade. The sun was almost vertically overhead and 
until we could find some overhanging trees, or a spot where we 
could get off the road ourselves, it would have been rather un- 
pleasant to pull up. In these latitudes the sun shining on a 
&ationary car rapidly turns it into an oven, whilst sitting in the 
open blase of sunshine is not an ideal way of settling down for 
lunch. Nowhere could we find a shady place until, shortly before 
we reached Los Andes, we pulled up in a tiny patch of shade caSl 
by some poplars growing in someone's garden. No sooner had 
we topped and got out our picnic basket than people began to 
arrive, apparently from nowhere. In a few minutes one man with 
an extremely dirty child came, with great hospitality, to ask us if 
we should not be more at our ease if we took our lunch in his 
boose, Courtesies like this are frequent in these countries, but 
one can hardly imagine a farm labourer in England, on seeing a 
party of motorists Stop for a picnic near his house, walk along to 
them, and invite them to come into his cottage where they would 
be more comfortable. We made what we hoped were suitable 
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excuses for not accepting his invitation, gave the child a bar of 
chocolate and finally got down to a meal some ten hours after we 
had taken breakfast. Even then we could not eat in peace, as 
passing motorists, of whom there were a fair number, invariably 
Stopped to ask us if we wanted any help. The idea of picnicking 
beside the road has not yet entered the minds of Chileans. 

As we dropped down towards the plains it began to get 
hotter and hotter. We were wearing fairly warm clothes when we 
left Puente del Inca for our crossing of the Andes and little by 
little we had to discard garments. By a quarter to four in the 
afternoon the temperature in the car had reached 96 R and we 
Stopped to remove almost all our remaining clothes. 

The car had been running fairly hot ever since we had descended 
the mountains, as I had neglected to look at the radiator when 
leaving Puente del Inca, so as soon as we saw a Stream I pulled 
up to get water. It was rather a muddy Stream and I had to go off 
the road for about twenty yards and fill our empty thermos flasks, 
after which I Strained the water through one of R.'s handkerchiefs. 
Whilst we were doing this I saw a figure come running down the 
road towards us from a building which we could see about a 
hundred yards away. It was one of the carabineers, or Chilean 
policemen. As he approached at speed I began to wonder what 
law we had inadvertently contravened and thought that being 
run in would be an unpleasant welcome to Chile. Quite the 
contrary was the case however. 

e< Do you want water?" asked the carabineer. 

"Yes," I replied, "the radiator is getting dry." 

"Then why use this muddy water from the Stream," he said. 
"Come with me to the police Station where we have plenty and we 
will fill the car for you." 

There were so many little courtesies like this that kept cropping 
up unexpectedly during our journey that I began to t-Tiink that 
foreigners in England muSt find us a very boorish race. We 
duly drove along to the police Station. The police filled our 
radiator from huge earthenware jars like those of the forty thieves 
of Ali Baba and then asked to see our documents, thanked us 
for a few bars of chocolate which we handed to them and 
with shouts of "Adios" we continued our journey towards 
Santiago. 

By this time we were climbing up Steep hills and round hairpin 
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bends once more, going over one of the outlying spurs of the 
Andes. At La Cumbre, the top of this range of mountains, we 
had some of the mot extensive and grand views of the cordilleras 
which it is possible to imagine. We were Sill sufficiently close to 
see the outlines and colours of the rocks, the great ravines and the 
majestic, towering snow-dad peaks, but were far enough away to 
be able to take in a general view. I imagine that this muSt be one 
of the fine& view-points in the world. 

Then we dropped down to the Plain of Chacabuco, the site of 
one of the famous battles in the war for the liberation of Chile. 
Not long after this the road, which for some time had been 
tarred and interspersed with large pot-holes at frequent intervals, 
turned into Stone covered with about four inches of fine white 
du&, which penetrated through the cracks of the doors and 
windows and filled the car with powder. It was almost impossible 
to see to drive properly, as the cars which passed from time to 
time raised such dense clouds of dut that one could not see more 
tfaan about ten yards ahead. Chilean horse-drawn carts invariably 
&uck to the middle of the road and one came on them unex- 
pefedly out of the fog. Constant hooting was needed to persuade 
them to give way to overtaking traffic. This duty highway took 
us nearly in to Santiago but for the Iat mile or so a good concrete 
road led into the city. 

We intended to Stay at the Hotel Gallon. When we were well 
into Santiago I looked for an intelligent man and in my best 
Spanish requested direftions to enable us to reach the hotel. He 
smiled brightly and without a moment's hesitation gave me the 
directions clearly and perfe&ly in excellent English. When we 
pulled up at the hotel two small boys with big feather duSlers 
appeared and commenced to brush us down and clean our 
baggage. Obviously they were used to it. 

Santiago is in many ways a very fine town. It is the fourth 
ktgest city in South America, with a population of about a 
million and a quarter. We did not see it from any of the hills as 
we drove in though it Stands in a plain about 1,700 feet above the 
sea, almost surrounded by the Andes and spurs from the main 
range. There are beautiful gardens and open spaces, particularly 
the hill of Santa Luck which rises abruptly from beside the main 
avenue and from which magnificent views over the surrounding 
countryside can be gained if one is energetic enough to climb it. 
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I am told that there is a funicular railway to the Statue of the 
Virgin on top, but on the only occasion that I have got so far R. 
and I climbed up on our own feet. 

English is spoken to a very considerable extent. There are 
flowery gardens, as in England, red pillar boxes for the letters, 
and many of the Streets bear British names, for is not the national 
hero of Chile General Bernardo O'Higgins, who gives his name 
to the main avenida; and are not Admiral Brown and Lord Coch- 
rane names only second to that of O'Higgins in the history of the 
fight for freedom in Chile? 

In some respe&s Chile is aptly named. Though the summer 
days are usually warm, and indeed hot, the nights cool off very 
rapidly and visitors who do not take the precaution of getting into 
thicker clothes at about sunset are asking for trouble. The kt 
time we were in Santiago R. had been ill and we ought to have 
been forewarned but, nevertheless, we went out in the cool of the 
evening wearing our thin, summer clothes. My wife was in bed 
two days with a rhill as the result her only sickness on our whole 
journey. I followed suit two days kter at Vina del Mar, and had 
my only day in bed throughout the entire trip. 

The Hotel Crillon is a rather old-fashioned but very pleasant 
and large hotel, and for the first time since we had left Buenos* Aires 
we had a reasonable-sized room, properly furnished as one would 
expect in England. With this we had a private bathroom and a 
small private sitting-room, the coSt of the whole suite being 
430 Chilean pesos a day. As the rate of exchange was round about 
200 pesos to the pound, the suite only coSt us about 45 /- a day 
and this in what is Still the moSt fashionable hotel of this very 
fashionable capital. Dinner (half a melon each; chicken with 
maize, onions, grapes, etc., cooked in a fire-proof dish; local 
cheese; half a bottle of table water and half a bottle of wine) 
cost 316 pesos, including 20% for service, or about 30/-. Before 
dinner we had a dry Martini and a gin and tonic for 37 pesos,^ 
including the tip (about 4/~). We began to think that Chile 
would be as inexpensive as the Argentine but we found our 
mistake later. During dinner a pianist played pleasant, quiet 
music, a tremendous relief after the blaring, raucous radio noises 
of nearly every other hotel we had Stayed in so far. 

In the morning the local newspaper was brought to our room 
El Mereurio not the flimsy four or six pages of an English news- 
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paper, or even the twelve of the Stately Times. El Mercuno is 
published daily in three parts totalling 44 pages. True much of 
the space is occupied by advertising matter, but after the snippets 
of news which we see in the English papers it was amazing to 
find how much there was going on in the world that could merit 
a paper of this size. 

On looking back at our diary I find all sorts of odd notes of 
things that happened in Santiago. Although this was only mid- 
January I was much surprised to read in El Mercurio that Everton 
had won the Cup. When we sailed from Liverpool Everton had 
certainly not looked like winning the Cup. Also I was very 
puzzled to hear that the Cup Final had been played in January 
and thought my ideas as to dates in football mut be all wrong, 
until I discovered, what should have been obvious, that Everton 
was simply one of the Chilean football teams. The game has 
gained a great hold, not only in Chile but all over South America, 
and Association football of the very highest Standard is played. 
Even in Bolivia, about 13,000 feet above sea level, we saw 
Strenuous games of soccer being played by the local people. In 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay and also in Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires, immense Stadiums have been built for football 
matches and other sports. International games create tremendous 
excitement* 

It is rather an experience for an Englishman to visit one of 
these arenas when an international match is being played, as we 
did when Uruguay were playing Brazil some years ago. It 
was the deciding match in the South American International 
Championship. After fighting our way into our seats through 
the enormous crowds we found the pitch well separated from 
the spefbators. FirSt of all there was a high ring of Stout wire- 
netting surrounding the entire ground. Outside that there was a 
deep moat and outside that, again, a complete circle of police 
facing die spefiators. Latin-American crowds are somewhat 
temperamental and very excitable. In the paSt, particularly in 
these international games, it has been found that the desire of 
the spectators to show their disapproval or approval of the 
referee or tibe aBons of any individual player, has frequently in- 
terfered with the game, so that all important football grounds now 
take these precautions to prevent speftators coming on to the 
field or throwing bottles at the players. The delirious joy that 
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swept over Montevideo on this occasion, when Uruguay beat 
Brazil 2-1 and so won the Football Championship of South 
America, was almost unbelievable. 

These big football games are pkyed at night, the whole 
ground being floodlit almost to the brightness of sunlight. The 
players use a white ball which shows up against the dark back- 
ground. 

One of my first jobs in Santiago was to change travellers* 
cheques for Chilean money. In Uruguay we had been provided 
with American Express cheques in U.S. dollars and I naturally 
went along to the American Express Company's office to change 
them. To my surprise the American Express refused to honour 
their own cheques, telling me that they had more dollars than 
they wanted. I went to one money changer after another, 
endeavouring to get Chilean currency and in the end one of the 
banks, rather as a favour, changed some cheques for me at the 
rate of sixty-eight pesos to the dollar. It gives one a very lordly 
feeling cashing a cheque for a hundred dollars and on being asked 
by the cashier "How would you like it?" being able to reply, 
<c ln thousands, please." 

During my wanderings about the town (R. says whilst she 
was laid up!) I came to the conclusion that the girls in Santiago 
have a much higher average of looks than in any other town that 
I had seen in South America, though perhaps they were not quite 
so smartly dressed as the women of Buenos Aires. 

Here I had been given an introducKon to an Insurance Com- 
pany, as we had been unable to obtain cover for the car outside 
Chile. I told the Company that I wished to insure the car. for 
the equivalent of 700 with unlimited third-party liability. I was 
promptly informed that the minimum for which we should be 
allowed to insure the car would be the equivalent of 1,500 and 
the maximum third party insurance I could have was 500. The 
premium for this, for only two months, was about 21. On my 
pointing out that the car had only cost me about 700 and that in 
the event of total loss I could eventually renew the car for that 
price in England; I was told that its value in Chile was 1,500 
and therefore I mu& insure for that amount. My own wishes on 
the subject did not matter in the leaSl. On the other hand I 
pointed out that I might be involved in an accident and kill three 
or four Chilean millionaires, whose heirs would certainly 
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that the lives of the aforesaid millionaires were collectively worth 
more than 500. 

"Oh, that is all right," said the insurance agent, "by the time 
any action commenced you would have left the country." 

I gave it up as a bad job and decided to carry our own risk, as 
we did for the ret of the journey. 

The car had been taken to the local Standard agents to be 
checked over. I asked them to get some ordinary rubber sheeting 
to make mats for the floors. This coSt me 1,800 pesos, or approxi- 
mately 9. Later on, two cups of tea coSt 43 pesos, or about 4/6. 
A whisky and soda coSt me 80 pesos (say 8/-), and decrepit, 
broken down taxis charged 200 pesos, or i, an hour driving 
about in the city. Decidedly Chile did not prove the cheap place 
that we had firSt thought. 

Santiago is not as noisy as some of the other cities we had 
visited. Traffic lights are used and there are notices in many places 
warning motorists not to use their horns. Fine trolley buses are 
gradually taking the pkce of trams, though some of the latter 
worn out and noisy Still exist. 

Outside the embassies large plaques are placed on the ele&tic 
light Standards Stating that parking space is reserved there for 
embassy cars. We were told, however, that these reserved places 
frequently got filled up with other cars in some unaccountable 
way unless the policeman on the beat was "sweetened" from time 
to time, preferably with English cigarettes. I was somewhat 
surprised when I noticed that all the cars parked in this space 
outside the British Embassy were of American make. In justice 
to our diplomats I was told kter that several of them did use 
British cars. As the British Embassy and the Canadian Embassy 
ajce in the same part, perhaps the American cars belonged to the 
Canadian Embassy or possibly the policeman on that beat 
needed a smoke! 

In Chile we hoped to obtain some information about motoring 
in Bolivia. Bolivia is not a signatory to the international conven- 
tion and, in consequence, the ordinary carnet or triptique is useless 
there. I had been told that the only way to take a car into Bolivia 
would be to pay whatever duty was demanded on going into the 
country and collet the money when we left it (perhaps I). 

A fidend of ours in Buenos Aires, Don Ricardo Staudt, had 
ofered to put me in touch with a friend in La Paz, Dr. Fricke 
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Lemoine, a fonner Minister of Finance and now president of the 
Bolivian National Brewery, who, he thought, would probably be 
able to arrange matters for us. Don Ricardo had also telephoned 
to his manager in Santiago, Senor KuUak, who sent one of his 
assistants with me to see the Bolivian Consul. The Bolivian 
Consul was extremely helpful. In effeft his advice was "Don't", 
but as he saw we had decided to try to get through Bolivia he 
promptly gave us two tourist visas without any formalities other 
than the payment of the usual small fee. He also told us that we 
should have no difficulty in taking our car into Peru as that 
country was a signatory to the international convention. This 
dire&ly contradifted the information given me by the Automobile 
Association in London, but we found that the Bolivian Consul 
was quite right. He said that as far as Bolivia was concerned we 
should simply take the car in without paying any deposit, for 
the customs would duly note its entry and in due course we 
should have to report to the Transport Department in La 
Paz. Altogether the Bolivian Consul was pleasant and helpful, 
though we visited him after the Consulate was supposed to be 
closed. 

Similarly the Automobile Club in Santiago was moSt useful in 
supplying information and Strip maps but the best map we could 
find of the roads through Chile was one published by the Esso 
petrol company. Though on a very small scale, this was reasonably 
accurate and adequate for our purpose. 

We Stayed in Santiago a day longer than we had intended owing 
to my wife's chill, and then left in the afternoon, very much to 
the indignation of the do&or who had been to see her. I rather 
suspet he thought he had found a patient from whom he could 
go on collefting fees for some time. I found this attitude the 
worst trait in the character of the Chilean people. Three years 
previously, R. was ill in Chile and, as I have previously mentioned, 
had to get back to Buenos Aires for proper medical treatment as 
quickly as possible. In fa<9: the do&or had given me six days in 
which I could hope to get her there in safety. I hired a car in Santiago 
for the first Stage of the journey over the Andes to Mendoza 
and agreed a price. I have forgotten the amount, but we will say 
5, ocx> pesos. At the time appointed the car did not arrive and I 
rang up the garage again. I told them it was moSt important, 
that I muSt have the car at once as my wife was seriously ill and it 
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was a matter of the utmost urgency to get her back to Buenos 
Aires. 

"Oh," said the garage, "is it as important as that?" 

<c Yes," I said, "it is vitally important" 

"And you really muSl have a car Straight away?" 

"Yes," I said. 

"All right, I will send it at once but you will please pay the 
driver 8,000 pesos not 5,000 as I said previously." 

It was too late to make other arrangements and I had to pay 
but it left a very naSty ta&e in my mouth and a poor regard for 
Chilean decency. 

The short journey from Santiago to Vina del Mar, the fashion- 
able holiday resort of Chile, close to Valparaiso, was a very easy 
one. Mot of the road was concrete, part of it good tar macadam 
and a small part of it pure muck. We climbed three ranges of 
hills we might have called them mountains if we had not crossed 
the Andes and did a certain amount of izig-zagging up and down 
the hillsides but on the whole the scenery was dull, uiiintereSting 
and burned brown by the heat of the summer sun. In one place 
we were held up whilst a large machine spread tar all over the 
road, a second one following behind spreading sand. 

Despite the burnt up fields the flowers by the roadside and in 
the gardens were very beautiful. Cannas, bougainvillea, plumbago, 
geraniums and roses abounded. People obviously took a delight 
in beautiful gardens, a great change in this respeft after the 
Argentine. 

Much of the concrete highway is a very nominal double width 
and the average Chilean motorist Sticks to the crown of the road, 
especially the lorry drivers, who force private motorists off the 
paved surface on to the dirt verges. I thought drivers in the 
Argentine selfish but those in Chile were infinitely worse. We 
had to be constantly on the alert for cars coming round hair- 
pin beads at high speed on the wrong side of the road, and 
finally came to the conclusion that they drove so fast that they 
were unable to take their corners properly as, part of the time, 
the cars were beyond their control. Possibly this accounts for the 
extraordinarily high insurance premium we were quoted in 
Santiago 

We came upon Valparaiso suddenly. A bend in the road and 
theis, round the corner and a thousand feet or so below us, was 
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the town with Its vaSt harbour, and a warship swinging at anchor 
in the blue waters of the bay. To the right spread Vina del Mar. 
Ail round ky the foothills of the Andes, with the peaks of the 
cordilleras behind them. 

Vina del Mar is really a suburb of Valparaiso. It is situated on a 
particularly beautiful Stretch of the Pacific coaSt and is the favourite 
bathing resort of the Chilean people. We found it far too cold to 
bathe, for the Humboldt current runs along the coaSl up to the 
north of Chile, cooling the water and generally lowering the 
temperature of the air in the coastal towns. The gardens are 
wonderful. Round the Casino, in full bloom at the same time, we 
saw roses and dahlias, petunias and phlox, Stocks and geraniums, 
cannas and lilies; a real blaze of colour. Along the Strip dividing 
the two-track roadway connefting Vifia del Mar and Valparaiso 
are planted masses of red and pink geraniums. The railway 
embankment has patches of geraniums growing "wild and the 
retaining walls of the gardens running up from the Streets are 
usually covered with a trailing mass of bright blooms. 

Of course the big hotel is the O'Higgins and there we found 
comfortable quarters. 

We were beginning by now to adapt our Spanish to local 
requirements and learn new words. For example petrol in the 
Argentine is nafta. In Chile it is ben%ina. When we got to Bolivia 
we found it was gasolina. 

Prices in Chile seem to bear no relation to the articles sold. 
As an example, bacon and eggs for breakfast coSt me twenty pesos 
whilst my wife's coffee and rolls coSt twenty-five pesos. Through- 
out, our journey provided us with many surprises. On one menu 
we found locos mayonnaise (madmen tmjotmust),jamon plancbado 
(ironed ham) and poor man's Steak. I had always thought "loco" 
was Spanish for mad or madman but I hardly expefted to find 
one served up with mayonnaise for lunch. Actually "locos" turned 
out to be sea urchins, things with a consistency of tender india- 
rubber and a very pleasant flavour of their own. *T?oor man's 
&eak" was an enormous minced Steak and poached egg about 
a month's ration in England. On another occasion the waiter 
offered me "Criadillas de Cortkro". Not knowing the answer to 
this one I asked the waiter to explain. With a grin he said they 
were "sheep's eggs". This was a new food to me which I couldn't 
fathom. Fortunately I refused it. On inquiry I found it was a 
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dish of lamb's testicles. Anyhow R. satisfied one of her minor 
ambitions and ate alligator pears on the coaSl of the Pacific. 

One day we lunched at the Hotel Prat in Valparaiso. We had 
a lobster (for which Chile is famous) and one alligator pear 
between us, together with half a bottle of wine. The bill came to 
563 pesos, or nearly 3. 

Wines themselves are excellent and usually reasonable in price, 
some of the Chilean white wines in particular being comparable 
to the better white wines of Europe. 

Time passes slowly in these parts. In the bank, trying to cash 
more travellers' cheques, we were amused by one of the cashiers 
who had to walk from one side to the other of the enormous open 
hall of the bank. As he Started he took out his watch and looked 
at the time. Then he closed his eyes, walked very slowly across 
to the other side of the room, Stopped, opened his eyes again, 
then looked at his watch once more to see how long the journey 
had taken him. He sighed heavily, apparently thinking how much 
longer he had to wait for lunch. 

The great man of Valparaiso is Arturo Prat. His Statue appears 
in the central square, the principal Street is named after him and 
so is the beSt hotel. He was one of the naval heroes of Chile, but 
in searching the Encyclopedia JSritannica and other books of ref- 
erence I very much regret I can't find out any more about him. 

Lotteries are commonplaces in all South American countries 
and large numbers of shops are devoted entirely to the business 
of selling tickets. Sometimes they have rather odd names such as 
the Loteria de Conception. Later, in Brazil, we were to see a shop 
bearing the name "Emporium of St. John the Baptist". On the 
counter inside the shop window were several calves* heads on 
pktters. It was a butcher's shop. 

Valparaiso Struck us as an excellent shopping pkce and very 
British in its ideas. The Stores were well Stocked but everything 
was expensive. Nevertheless, much to my surprise, I was able to 
buy a small supply of kodochrome film for our cine-camera. The 
various Kodak agents in the capitals of the countries through 
which we were passing had been asked to have a supply of film 
awaiting us on arrival, but so far Montevideo, Buenos Aires and 
Santiago had all let us down, and the film I had brought from 
England was almost used up. We had to depend for the reSt of 
our journey on odd reels which we managed to pick up in unex- 
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pected pkces from time to time. They cost almost a fortune 
here but we had to have them. 

Both the Consul-General and the Consul were the owners of 
Standard Vanguards so were doubly interested in the tour which 
we were making. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

We IJtavefor the North 



Vv E left Vina del Mar with very explicit inSru&ions from 
several people as to the road we should follow, and furnished 
with route maps supplied by the Automobile Club of Chile. At 
first all went well. We travelled along a delightful tar macadam 
road, winding in and out along the coaSt The sea was blue, the 
sky was blue, the houses were very pleasant ones and the gardens 
and flowers marvellous. In fat we could have gone on for hours 
slowly following the corniche road, with blue waves breaking 
into white foam over the rocks at the base of the cliffs. 

Somehow, despite the careful instructions given us and the map 
(which I now suspeft to be inaccurate as are moSl of the motoring 
maps in South America) we managed to lose ourselves and got 
Suck in the soft sand of the sea shore outside what appeared to 
be an army riding school. I never work more than I have to, 
so instead of Struggling indefinitely to get the car out under its 
own Seam, I asked R. to go into the riding school and get help. 
I should think that almost half the Chilean army appeared. They 
praflically carried the car out of the soft sand on to the hard 
surface by the edge of the waves and told us we were indeed on 
our right road but we must carry on along the sands until we 
came to the nest town, which was far out of sight along the coaSt, 
round the next headland. The tide was coming in and I did not 
modi care for the look of it, but we raced along at a good speed 
and eventually found a track which took us up into a village, 
Here, of course, we found we were on the wrong road. Back 
we had to go, on to the sands for a short distance and then on to 
another track which we had missed. After this we got on to 
decent roads and passed through the delightful little seaside 
resorts of Zapallar and Papudo, situated on charming bays with 
numbers of smalt hotels and the usual masses of geraniums climb- 
ing over everything* At last we came to Cabildo, at the beginning 
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of a toad that we were told particularly to take, as it was far 
better than the road shown on moSt maps. This recommended 
Stretch followed the route of the old railway which had been 
taken up and re-laid elsewhere. We were told to follow along 
the embankment and we would find a good surface over which 
we could travel at speed and in comfort. 

Of course we took the wrong way out of Cabildo. Sign- 
poSts on these by-roads are to all intents and purposes non- 
existent and when they do exist they are generally invisible, 
either because they are hidden in undergrowth, or because the 
paint has long ago worn off. When we began to suspeft that 
we were wrong it was impossible to verify our suspicion as there 
were no houses and no people to ask and, as I have said, our maps 
were of the sketchiest and did not help in cases like this. Finally 
we came to the small village of Alcahue, well on the' way towards 
Los Andes. We were making towards another crossing of this 
mighty mountain barrier. Haifa dozen loungers propping up the 
wall of the local bar all explained to us at the same time exaftly 
where we had gone wrong. One man in a huge Straw hat, with 
bare feet to which were fastened some of the moSt enormous spurs 
I have ever seen, made himself understood. From the babel of 
excited voices in a Strange dialed R. picked out the information 
that we had to retrace our Steps all the way to Cabildo; so back we 
went for thirty-five kilometres, about twenty-three miles. This 
by-road had been fairly good. In fa& we found very frequently 
that the by-roads, though execrable by English Standards, were 
not at all bad by Chilean. The main roads were awful. 

At Cabildo we had a good deal of difficulty in finding the 
right road, which was a narrow right-angle turn hidden in the 
houses, but at lat we did get on to the old railway embankment. 
There were ample signs that a railway had been these, for though 
the rails had been removed it felt as if moSt of the sleepers had 
been left in place, but many were piled beside the old track. 
The surface was corrugated, Stony and duSty. Sometimes we 
went through cuttings, sometimes on an embankment well above 
the surrounding countryside but always the mountains were on 
all sides of us and we could never see far ahead. From time to 
time we came to tunnels, some of them a mile or more long, 
which were so narrow it would have been quite impossible for 
two cars to pass, and we were unable to know if a car was 
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approaching from the other end. We juSt went into the darkness, 
switching on the headlights and trusting to luck, whilst water 
dripped from the rocky roof overhead, pattering on the car and 
splashing into the puddles through which the car wallowed. We 
were lucky in not meeting a single car on this road, though the 
anxiety with regard to the tn.fin.pls persisted until we had left them 
far behind. 

From time to time we passed over dried-up river beds. These 
were spanned by wooden bridges, invariably with the planks 
kid in the same direftion as the road instead of at right angles, 
as is normally the case. Frequently one or two planks would be 
missing and great care and a certain amount of judgment had 
to be used not to let the wheels of one side or the other of the 
car drop through the gaps. The scenery was dull and uninterest- 
ing; jut rather poor country dried up in the sunshine and low 
scrub, with the inevitable low mountains in every direflion. 
Goats abounded and donkeys frequently Strayed over the road 
or decided that it was a good spot in which to take a sieSta. 

Throughout the day, after leaving the lovely coastal route, 
far more beautiful and far less spoilt than the corniche of the 
South of France, the roads had been absolutely dreadful. At one 
point, on entering the village of Puchincavi, we were Stopped 
and asked to pay a twenty pesos tax (for which we were given a 
chit). When I asked what was the purpose of the tax I was told 
that it went towards the upkeep of the roads. Either there are 
not many cars in Chile or somebody is getting rich quickly! 
The highways would need a good many twenty pesos to put them 
into anything approaching decent order. 

In one respeS they differed from roads in the Argentine. In 
that country, as I have said, surfaces were good until one 
approached a town, when they became to all intents and purposes 
non-exiStent. In Chile the reverse was true; the awful tracks 
became good as one approached a town and then were generally 
tatred and more or kss du&less. We noticed in certain places, 
too, going through even tiny villages, the Strip of road between 
the houses would be tarred, as the people had sense enough to 
do their faesa to keep out of their own homes the duSt raised by 
passing traffic. 

Whila going over the old railway road it was interesting to 
pass what had obviously at one time been Stations. There was 
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generally a house for the StationmaSter, and someone lived in 
these ramshackle buildings. The owner was invariably lounging 
in the shade, waiting for something to happen. We wondered 
whether, when the authorities moved the railway, they forgot to 
remove the SlationmaSler, or whether these pkces were regarded 
as homes for retired railway officials. They all looked intensely 
bored and when we waved or called out to them, usually remained 
motionless, glaring blankly after us as we disappeared into the 
distance. Everywhere there were goats. I wonder if they will 
eventually kill off what little vegetation there is, as they have 
done in so many other countries. Birds were rare compared with 
the Argentine and Uruguay, but there were many more dogs and 
cats about and these animals seemed in good condition and quite 
friendly, so that they were obviously well treated. 

As evening fell we approached the small town of IllapeL We 
had hoped to get to Ovalle for the night but as we had already 
motored 219 miles over exceedingly difficult and tiring roads 
we decided to Slop the night at Ilkpel, though we were 100 miles 
short of our hoped-for destination. Here we had our firSl experi- 
ence of a Chilean country pub. 

As we entered the town it seemed to consist almost entirely 
of the usual tnain Street with houses and shops on either side. 
We Slopped to ask which was the beSl pkce to Slay. The man 
shrugged his shoulders and told us there were two hotels facing 
one another at the other end of the Street and they were both 
about the same. This sounded rather ominous, so we drove 
paSl them both and from outside appearances found nothing to 
choose. We pulled up outside the second one, not having par- 
ticularly cared for the look of the firSl place we passed. I entered 
the hotel, finding a room with bare rough boards covered with 
the dirt of ages. A few tables with dirty oil doth on top Stood 
about but otherwise the pkce was deserted. I penetrated to the 
patio at the back, where a number of fowls and a couple of goats 
greeted me. There was no sign of human life at all, so I came 
out again to the Street where I found the car surrounded with 
the usual crowd of small boys aad my wife trying to cope with 
their anxiety to open the doors and remove die baggage. We 
drove round and pulled up outside our alternative Slopping pkce, 
the Hotel Alameda. Someone at once came out to greet us. 
I asked if they had a double room and they showed me one by 
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the front door. Without more ado I told the crowd of small 
boys to carry in the baggage. About six of them each seized a 
case and dumped it in our bedroom but when I offered them a 
few pesos for their trouble they seemed completely astonished, 
refused the tip and obviously did not expet anything. They 
had got their reward from the entertainment of talking to two 
foreigners and scrambling all over a Strange car. 

The Hotel Alameda is a building with a tin roof, one wing 
facing the Street and two other wings, going back from the 
road, enclosing the patio. We were given a room juSt inside the 
entrance, facing on to the highway. It was reasonably dean and 
furnished sufficiently for us to spend the night. There was a 
basin with a tap, showing that cold water at leaSt was laid on. 
We did not think things were too bad. Dinner, we were told, 
would be ready at eight o'clock but at eight-thirty, when we 
asked how long dinner would be, we were told we could have it 
at eight-fifteen 1 Eventually we got it about eight-forty-five. 

Whilst waiting for dinner we thought a drink was indicated 
but everything I asked for seemed to be non-existent. No, 
there was no gin. Yes, of course they had whisky but unfor- 
tunately there was not any at present. No, they had no sherry; 
what was it? Altogether I was not coping very successfully with 
tie lady who appeared to run the house when a middle-aged, 
pleasant-looking woman came into the place, smilingly watched 
my efforts to cope with the situation and remarked in perfectly 
good English. 

"I don't think she understands what you want. Can I help 
you?" 

I gladly accepted her help, with the result that someone was 
sent out to some other place in the town and returned with a 
horrible liquid which she assured me was gin. It tasted like the 
rawest of methylated spirits. However, R. and I were too tired 
to bother much, and whilst we sipped the liquid we talked to 
the lady who had come to our assistance. Like so many peopk 
in Chile she was a German (though she would not admit it until 
we mentioned we had several German friends in the Argentine) 
who had come to the country a number of years ago, found her 
way to Ulapel and settled down there. As is frequently the case 
amongSt those who have left their own countries through no 
particular desire of their own, she was rather fall of her own 
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troubles, her chief bother being that she had no passport and, as 
she had been smuggled out of Germany, had no papers to show 
the Chilean authorities, who, in their turn, refused to issue her 
with documents until she could produce the previous ones. It 
was somewhat mysterious how she really reached Chile but she 
seemed destined to spend the ret of her life in Ulapel. 

Later on, the proprietor came to see us and we found that 
he also spoke quite good English. As a matter of fafl: there is 
considerably more English spoken in Chile than in the Argentine, 
particularly among the young people. The average youngster 
has a smattering of English, for our language has been taught in 
mot Chfifart schools for some years pat. 

We had quite a reasonable meal, with the inevitable Steak 
and a bottle of moSl excellent local wine grown by the patr6n. 
During dinner we were visited by a large number of cats (accord- 
ing to the proprietor there were twelve of them), all in good 
condition. One in particular, called Mimi (I think she should 
have been called George!) Stayed with us all through dinner, as 
did another, obviously about to increase the population from 
twelve to twenty, who made love to us afterwards, accompanied 
us to our bedroom and refused to leave us. When she showed 
particular interest in our open suitcase and other pkces in which 
she could neSt, we turned her out for the night, not being anxious 
to take a litter of kittens with us on our journey. 

Before dinner I had gone out to fill the tanks with petrol and 
oil and put the car away for the night. I did not fancy leaving 
it in the Street as nearly everyone does, though later we got quite 
accustomed to doing this, either because we found it was the 
usual thing, or, as I suspeft, it had become too much trouble to 
find a garage and put it away after a tiring day's journey; At 
fir I failed in my efforts to find a shelter but meeting a couple 
of policemen in the road I asked their help. I have invariably 
found, in every country, that the police are helpful and pleasant 
people. This characteristic does not seem to be a monopoly of 
the British bobby, as we so cheerfully explain to all visitors to 
England. The police were as good as I expefted them to be. 
They took me along to a man who had a yard at the back of his 
house and an enormous wooden gate across the entrance. They 
told him to take in the car and to see that it was well looked 
after. One of them added that we should be leaving at five 
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o'clock in the morning and woe betide him if he wasn't up to 
let us get the car out. 

Our intended early Start produced one problem, as the hotel 
quite definitely said that they could not provide us with coffee or 
anything to eat in any way before we left in the morning. There 
would be a night watchman who slept in a chair beside the 
front door and he would let us out, but food "No". We therefore 
filled our thermos flasks with coffee and milk, got some hard- 
boiled eggs, rolls and butter and left them ready for breakfast 

The first contretemps was when we turned on the tap in our 
basin to wash and found it dry. Before dinner water had flowed 
from the tap. On inquiry I found that water was cut off all 
over the town every evening until the following morning, as 
people waited so much by neglefting to turn off the taps. How- 
ever, two cans of water were brought to us, one for use then 
and one for us to wash in the morning. R. had one look in the 
bathroom and fled. She told me I had better inspeft the lavatory. 
I had no difficulty in finding it; I simply followed my nose, 
holding my breath as I got closer. Inside the place there was 
the ordinary water closet and cistern, but of course the cistern 
did not work (I suspefi the water was turned off permanently in 
this pkce), the pan was choked and there was a krge notice 
chalked on the door requesting people to put dirty paper in the 
pan and not on the floor. Unfortunately the average user of the 
place either could not read or decided to disregard such unneces- 
sary instructions and the pkce was a litter of filth. Despite all 
this we turned in and slept the sleep of the tired. 

The following morning we were up before dawn. We ate 
our hard-boiled eggs and drank our thermos of coffee. I colle&ed 
the car, the yard owner coming down in his night-shirt and 
letting me out. Three hours kter we had only travelled forty- 
five miles owing to the very narrow, winding and hilly roads, 
covered with loose rocks and with large boulders cropping up 
through the surface. Deep gullies crossed our way and water 
splashes and rivers were frequent. The track was extremely 
narrow and foil of hairpin bends, invariably with a steep precipice 
at ooe side, and the rising sun shining into our eyes made these 
torus moS* difficult. Fortunately during the early morning we 
ocly met three cars and two lorries and on each occasion we 
each sighted the other sufficiently far away for one of us to pull 
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in at a wider spot. Finally we reached the peak of the mountains 
over which we were climbing, at Cumbre ks Hornas, about 
6,000 feet above sea level. From the amount of climbing that we 
had done it seemed to me that it should have been considerably 
higher but the notice at the top gave the altitude as 1,820 metres. 

From this point we travelled through boulder-Strewn country 
with everywhere enormous cacti growing fifteen to twenty feet 
high, covered with spines six or more inches long. Several 
times I could not help thinking what it would feel like to fall 
off the mountain ledge along which we were motoring and roll 
down amongst these caflus thickets. All around us were moun- 
tains, part of the Andean system. They seemed to change colour 
constantly through all shades of browns and reds to purple and 
blue, grey, green and yellow. Obviously even the local drivers 
regarded this as a dangerous road, for the few cars we met were 
all being driven slowly and carefully. The drivers, unlike the 
Uruguayans or Argentines, never waved to us or shouted out as 
we passed and rarely replied if we called out a greeting. If they 
did speak it was just a gruff "A Dios". 

In some parts we noticed that the smaller spiny cadi were 
planted as regular hedges between fields. I imagine they were 
proof against the intrusions of any human being or any animal. 

Signposts, when they occurred, appeared quite unable to 
make up their minds as to what information they should give the 
traveller. For example, at Combarbak there were two signposts 
not more than ten yards apart, one Stating that OvaUe was 
105 kilometres away, the other giving the distance as 92. Further 
along the road two more signs, almost side by side, read 50 and 
40 kilometres to the same town. 

In this inhospitable country, with few signs of civilization or 
habitation, we passed landing Strips for aircraft on several 
occasions, miles away from anywhere, right out in the blue, but 
doubtless of use to the scattered population which lives in these 
parts and, like moSt South American people, is becoming very 
air-minded. 

Occasionally we came to mining villages, as we were beginning 
to get near the nitrate fields of northern Chile. These were 
generally miserable-looking collections of wood and tin huts 
situated in dried up pkces devoid of any vegetation. The other 
villages through which we passed consisted of a few scattered 
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houses on either sick of the main road, generally built of adobe 
-with tin roofs or, very occasionally, of wood. 

In the afternoon, when we were looking forward to reaching 
La Serena, which we had fixed as our target for the day's run, 
we came to a farm by the roadside with the grain being threshed. 
We pulled up and paused to watch. Half a dozen men with 
loud yells were urging or tiding at least twenty horses round 
and round in a circle over the com spread on die ground, In 
the middle of the circle was an enormous heap of Straw and 
chaff. From time to time the horses were Stopped and moved 
out of the way. Straw and chaff was thrown up into the middle 
and more corn laid down. Once more the yells Started and the 
horses began to trot, treading out the corn. A great cloud of 
du& rose from the threshing floor and chaff blew all over the 
road. 

Someone muSl have seen the car pull up, or noticed our interest, 
for after a time either the farmer or one of his hands, we never 
decided which, came out to speak with us. He was dressed in 
tight trousers and a short tight coat, rather like an Eton jacket, 
and wore boots halfway up to his knees, to which were fastened 
what muSt have been a pair of the moSt enormous spurs in Chile. 
He invited us to come in and take some refreshment with them. 
We accepted immediately and were taken into the farm house, 
built of adobe bricks and roofed in the usual way with corrugated 
iron. The house consisted of only two rooms, with a small 
covered veranda at the back and an open kitchen Standing apart. 
After we had given an account of ourselves and listened to 
the usual remarks of incredulity when we said we had come all 
the way from England to see Chile, we were taken out to have a 
close view of the threshing. Soon we were completely covered 
in du& and chaff. Then one of the women of the household, 
of whom there were a number, with several small children, came 
out and invited us to sit on the veranda where we were given 
plates heaped up with boiled wheat, with caStor sugar and water 
to mix with the grain. We saw the water being taken out of the 
well in the fermyard and, realizing that all the farmyard drains 
probably ran into the well, commenced to eat our food with a 
certain amount of trepidation. However, courtesy demanded 
that we should eat it up and I think we did our duty rather 
nobly, 
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We 'Learn for the North 

It is very hard to imagine an English farmer noticing a foreign 
car pull up near his house to watch whatever farming operations 
were going on, inviting the people into his house and treating 
them as we were treated by this Chilean. The more I see of other 
parts of the world the more I realize what a curiously inhospitable 
lot of people we are in England. 

We bade good-bye to our hots and as soon as we were out 
of sight pulled up and each took a dose of sulphadiazine tablets 
which we hoped might possibly counteract the bugs we were 
certain we had swallowed with our food and water. It may 
have been the sulphadiazine, it may have been faith, or perhaps 
the food and water were pure after all, for neither of us suffered 
any ill consequences. * 



* A doctor friend *U^ m^ sulphadiazine was quite useless and recommends 
something else! It must have been faith I 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Tie Atacama Desert 



SERENA is rather a pleasant spot. Perhaps it is fortunate 
in being the home of the President Possibly he keeps a paternal 
eye on the town. There is certainly an excellent Tourist Hotel; 
the Francisco de Aguirre, which provided us with the usual tiny 
bedroom and bath at a coSt of about 35/-, whilst dinner was 
about 7/- each. It is a new hotel, only recently opened, and 
the managers have obviously set themselves to look after the 
tourist When we asked about an early breakfast the reply was, 
"Certainly., Senor, at what hour would you like it? Will you have 
it in your bedroom or in the dining-room?" 

Somewhat Staggered by this service I murmured something 
about supposing we could only have coffee and rolls. 

"Oh no, Senor, at whatever hour you like we will serve you 
with a full breakfast. Say what you would like to have and you 
shall be called pun&ually and the food brought up to you," 

And Strangely enough it was, plumb on the minute. 

We left the car outside the hotel for the night we were 
getting acclimatised to local customs after I had taken it to a 
garage to get petrol, oil, check the tyres and go through our 
short daily routine. A small page from the hotel accompanied 
us with great aplomb and curtly repeated our requests to the 
garage hand, very importantly seeing all the work was properly 
dooe. It ama2es me when I look back on this journey how little 
attention the car really received. It was provided with petrol, oil 
and water. The tytes were kept at the corred pressure. It was 

glased and spiayed at times, I suppose on the average about once 
cviery eight or nine hundred miles. In Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Santiago the Standard agents checked it over for loose nuts 
and bolts, but did not find any. I altered die ignition once or 
twice until I thought I was getting the bea out of the car. Now 
and again we had it washed Really, I suppose that a modern 
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car should not need much more attention than this and it is 
certainly very little in return for the extraordinary reliability that 
one experts and gets from the British cars of to-day. The thing 
that really amazes me is how the tyres, the springs, the shock- 
absorbers and the Steering all Stood up to the awfiil pounding 
they were getting day after day. I cannot understand why the 
constantly flying Stones did not puncture the petrol tank* and 
several times I wondered if even the good clearance of the 
Vanguard would be high enough to clear some of the ruts and 
boulders that we had to drive over. It certainly makes me take 
off my hat to British engineering. 

* However, to return to La Serena. It is only a smll town 
with a population of about 35,000, lying on tie shores of a 
magnificent bay, backed by a low range of an outcrop of the 
Andes and surrounded by gardens and orchards. It is old as 
things go in America, for it was founded in 1543 but shortly 
afterwards destroyed by the Indians. The Spaniards rebuilt it 
and it was then sacked by the English in 1680. Once more it was 
rebuilt and finally took its place in Chilean history when on 
February 27, 1818, the Chilean Declaration of Independence was 
made here. 

Some of the old houses are quaint and interesting, built in 
the Spanish colonial Style with iron grills over the windows and 
pleasant balconies. Through open portals one could sometimes 
see pleasant Stone-paved patios, surrounded by the walls of the 
house, usually with masses of flowers in pots, and occasionally 
with a palm tree growing or a fountain playing there. Altogether 
La Serena was one of the nicer places at which we Stopped. This 
was juSt as well, as we were about to leave what went for civil- 
ization in northern Chile and enter upon our journey across 
the Atacama Desert. Cultivation fades out soon after leaving 
La Serena and, thereafter, until the borders of Peru, is nothing 
but desert. 

We left the town about six o'clock in the morning and were 
soon passing through the usual hilly country, climbing and 
winding about round hairpin bends on the usual rough roads. 
The morning was overcast The sun, even when it rose, was 
hidden behind the mountains, and low clouds floated not more 

* They did! A. small puncture in a deep dent was found on oor *J-^m to 
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than a hundred feet above our heads. MiSt Started to precipitate 
on the windscreen and for the first time in Chile we had to use the 
windscreen wipers. This rather interested me, as we were enter- 
ing a zone in which rain never fells. However, it did not fell this 
time and gradually the douds began to lift. The road wound 
through narrow valleys, taking several miles to cover one as the 
crow j es> j t gradually worked its way down to the coaSt, wild, 
rocky and uninhabited, where the usual intense blue of the 
Pacific was an unpleasant grey from the absence of sunshine. 
At different places we came across piles of the spiny sea-urchin 
shells, obviously where people had gathered them for food and 
shelled them on the spot. Out at sea some of the large rocks 
were covered with heavy deposits of guano, the dung of the sea 
birds, which made them look as though they were capped with 
a deep layer of snow. 

After a while we turned away from the coaSt and climbed into 
the low clouds, for many miles following a road consisting of a 
series of hump-backed bridges. From time to time we saw 
signs of new roads being made to Straighten out the one over 
which we were travelling, but die new road was not in use, nor 
did we see any sign of work being carried out on it either then 
or later. In fad, the only sign that we ever saw of road-making 
affivities in Chile was one grader sitting desolate in a field beside 
the road. This is the Camino Real, the Camino Longitudinal, the 
Camino Norte, the Great North Road which traverses Chile from 
Santiago and Valparaiso to the Peruvian frontier. 

Soon after nine o'clock the clouds lifted, the mist disappeared 
and the sun came out with its usual blaze of light and heat. 
Looking back we could see tumbling masses of vapour hanging 
over the frills and valleys through which we had passed, so it may 
have been that we had emerged from the mist, not that it had 
lifted. 

The country was Still wild and deserted and in our first five 
hours* travelling we only passed three cars and four lorries, of 
which two were parked beside the road, either for the night or 
to await spare parts. The driver of a lorry breaking down in 
these solitudes muSt not be in a hurry. He has to wait for someone 
who is willing to take in a message to the nearest town. He may 
decide to Stay with the vehicle himself or, more frequently, he 
leaves it and goes into the town with the passer-by. Then he 
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has to find the spare part. This may mean sending to the agents 
in the capital, or, as the cars are usually American, it may mean 
a signal to the United States asking them to fly down the necessary 
spare. After that a mechanic has to be persuaded to go out and 
do the repairs, unless the driver is capable of doing the work 
himself. On many occasions, particularly kter in our travels, I 
thought what fools we were to have set off on a trip like this juSl 
for fun, though the car never gave us a moment's anxiety. 

Before midday the country became completely Sterile, incap- 
able of supporting anything which grew; even the caftus had 
given it up as a bad job and here and there we saw the dried-up, 
withered remains of these plants which had ceased the Struggle 
for existence. 

Late in the morning we came to Vallenar, approaching it 
along an enormously wide road with a reasonably good loose 
gravel surface a road wide enough to take at least twelve 
Streams of traffic. Perhaps someone has an eye to the future and 
vizualizes a Chilean Great North Road with buses, lorries and 
private cars roaring over it in tremendous volume throughout 
the twenty-four hours. 

Vallenar is only a small town but it seemed beautiful to us, 
as it was an oasis of trees and greenery in the midst of this Sterile 
waterless desert. The green looked greener than usual and the 
shade of the trees was even more pleasant. We Stopped to get 
fruit and bread to add to our luncheon menu, and to get petrol 
for the car. As usual, half the town surrounded us in five minutes 
and R., apparently, had an amusing time Standing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, watching me trying to cope with the questions 
of small boys and the attentions of the proprietor of the petrol 
pump. Everything was very friendly and very happy, and once 
more we felt that a British car had made a slight impression on 
the minds of people brought up to consider that the only good 
things in life came from the United States of America. 

We climbed up to the desert again out of Vallenar, leaving 
greenery behind us. Miles ahead along the Straight, fairly good 
road we saw a solitary tree, an enormous eucalyptus, casing a 
circle of shade under which we parked the car and got out the 
picnic basket. On the other side of the road was a cistern which 
had been made to collect water. It was only a concrete tank with 
an iron lid about two feet square in the middle, but someone 
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had thoughtfully provided an old tin can and a length of wire, 
so that one could dip down to the cool water below. There was 
only about a foot of water in the bottom but there muSt have 
been a tiny spring of some sort pushing upwards through some 
fissure in the earth, for rain does not fall in these parts. There 
was no question of surface drainage as one frequently finds in 
the tables of the Libyan Desert in Africa. A tiny trickle of water 
flowed out from the cistern through a culvert under the road 
feeding the eucalyptus tree. We were grateful for the shade and 
rented there for a time before getting back into the car. 

For some distance we had a fairly good road going through 
the featureless desert. After about fifty miles this became dead 
Straight, like a ruler laid over the earth. It would disappear in 
the distance in front of us over a low rise, and when we topped 
the rise there we would see the same Straight thread Stretching 
out ahead of us until it topped another distant ridge. All about 
us was sandy gravel and large Stones, and on either side rose the 
mountains. The Atacama Desert is a valley lying some thousands 
of feet above sea level, guarded to east and weSt by part of the 
Andean system. The mountains are not large enough to cause the 
rain to precipitate; that happens when it reaches the Cordillera 
further inland. 

Mot of the road suffers from bad calamina. This is constant 
corrugations in the road which seem as if they muSt shake the 
car to bits. At speeds of over five miles per hour the shaking 
and hammering became so intense that I felt I muSt Stop in case 
the car flew to pieces around me. The faster I went the worse 
became the pounding. I found the only thing to do was to grit 
my teeth and Step on the gas until a speed of forty to forty-five 
miles an hour was readied, when sudden peace descended and 
the car floated along, if not smoothly at least in comparative com- 
fort, touching the tops of the corrugations and covering the 
di&ance in splendid time. It is like an aircraft bursting through 
the barrier of sound. Once through, all is well. That is, it is 
more or less well, for a constant watch has to be kept for enor- 
mous potholes which will suddenly appear for no reason at all, 
ode odd rocks, either cropping up through the surface or, when 
dose to mountains, which have rolled down from the hillside. 
Driving in this country calls for intense concentration on the 
job and both my wife and I, though we changed drivers hour 
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and hour about, found it tiring in the extreme. When asked 
what the roads ahead are like local people shrug their shoulders 
and undulate their hands saying "Mas 6 menos" or "regular" 
as it Strikes them. ("More or less", or "as usual".) 

At Copiapo we thought tea would be a good idea and having 
found that the town boasted an hotel the Hotel Monton asked 
if they could serve us. It was the usual shack built round a patio, 
with the doors of the bedrooms opening on to it and having 
no windowsTor other form of ventilation. After a long deky 
they provided tea and boiled eggs and then presented a bill 
which made our dinner bill at La Serena look silly. It was not 
much good arguing about it, particularly as I had sent them out 
to get us two bottles of table water to carry with us in the car 
but I was so annoyed at the si2e of the bill that after we had 
departed I found I had Stupidly left the two bottles of water 
behind us. We were too far on our road to go back for them. 

Copiap6 is an interesting example of the changes which have 
come over this region in quite recent times. Until the beginning 
of this century nitrate was mined from the Atacama Desert in 
vat quantities, but the German discovery of extraHng nitrate 
from the air put an end to the days of prosperity. Copiapo, 
however, has mines of copper, gold and silver and so, though 
it does not flourish as it did in the latter part of the k$t century, 
it Still contrives to eke out an existence. But when one remembers 
that in the iSyos this pkce was able to have a full opera company 
from the Scala in Milan come and sing for a season, it brings 
home very forcibly the changes which have come over this part 
of the world. Where these towns exist they are sometimes like 
Vallenar, built in one of the rare oases in the desert, or they are 
entirely artificial and frequently water and every requisite of life 
has to be carried to them. 

Chanaral, on the coaSt, was the next pkce where we could 
exped to get petrol and shelter for the night. This was about 
137 miles on. As it was yet early in the evening we thought 
we might possibly reach it by dark, particularly as the roads, for 
Chilean roads, had not been unreasonably bad during the day. 
Unfortunately on leaving Copiap6 the surface deteriorated 
rapidly and became Stony and corrugated to an even worse extent 
than we had met previously. Various mining towns were shown 
on the map but, as usual, when we reached them they were com- 
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pletely non-existent, having vanished since the days of the nitrate 
boom. From time to time we passed a cross and a small pile of 
&ones or occasionally a Structure rather like a small dog kennel 
with a cross on top, beside tie road, showing where some weary 
traveller, unable to Stagger further in this waterless waste, had 
died and been buried by the roadside. 

Strangely enough, in the desert it was not unduly hot, for 
though the sun temperature was high, there seemed to be always 
a cool wind blowing from the sea or from the snowy peaks of the 
Andes. If we were hot in the car, all we had to do was to &op 
and get out for a few minutes in order to cool down. Cooling 
down is, of course, comparative. It meaat that we came out of 
an oven with a temperature of round about 100 F. into a spot 
where the temperature was possibly only about 8o-9o F., but 
we were gratefol for the difference. 

We bumped and banged our way for the better part of a 
hundred miles until, at about seven o'clock in the evening, we 
reached Pueblo Hundido where we had been told that possibly 
we might get petrol. Our indicator showed that the petrol tank 
was almost empty and we had a further forty miles to go. Unfor- 
tunately, Pueblo Hundido turned out to be simply a mine sur- 
rounded by the usual handful of derelift hovels, inhabited by 
people of very limited intelligence. There was no possibility of 
topping here for the night; there was not even a petrol pump. 
With difficulty we obtained direflions for Chanaral and the road 
Readily got worse. To add to our difficulties we were driving 
Straight into the setting sun. By half-paSl seven it was dark and 
we decided that we should probably have to camp for the night 
in tie car, but we were somewhat comforted by seeing, in the 
ligfct of the headlamps, what I took to be a small irrigation ditch 
running beside the road. The lights reflected from the whiteness 
of the water. We thought that we should at least be able to wash 
off some of Ae duSt of the day and we had a few bottles of drink- 
ing water in the car as well as food in our picnic case. 

I write of the "duSt of the day". Somehow I seem to have 
forgotten to mention the du& in the midst of the other features 
of this beaSly desert, but we moved, unlike the Israelites of old 
j^^fewwg a doud by day, but leaving an enormous cloud in our 
wake. This was sucked back into all the crevices of the car, so 
Aat everything inside, ourselves included, gradually became 
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covered with a thick coat of duSt, which, mked with the sweat 
which poured from us all day long, caked on out bodies like a 
film of cement. Our hair began to take on the appearance erf 
that of some of the Masai tribes of East Africa who smear 
their hair with red day and let it bake in the sun the only 
difference being that they do it purposely and we did it inad- 
vertently. If we met another car aH windows were hastily slammed 
up. The terrific heat that rapidly generated inside the car was 
better than the choking clouds of duSl which came in like a 
thick fog every time we passed another vehicle. Fortunately 
such passings were rare* 

We decided to carry on as far as we felt able. We could not 
see to drive fast enough to avoid the discomfort of the falamina 
and the car bumped and rattled its way slowly towards the coaft. 
We had hoped to obtain petrol at Pueblo Hundido but, as I have 
said, there was not even a pump in the place, nor could we obtain 
a can of petrol from the mine. Our anxieties as we bumped 
slowly forward over the rough road in the dark, not knowing 
quite where we were going, were added to by the probability 
that petrol would run out before we got anywhere. Indeed, 
for the la^t thirty miles of our run the indicator was showing 
empty. 

Suddenly our headlights shone on buildings ahead and when 
I Stopped the engine we could hear the roar of surf as the long 
Pacific rollers pounded on the rocks of the shore. When we 
got closer we received a terrific shock. Was this Chanaral where 
we hoped to Stay the night? A few corrugated iron and wooden 
huts on the sea shore, with boards and sheets of iron missing! 
There appeared to be no inhabitants, juft these huts scattered 
about in the sand dunes over which the car skidded and slipped 
as we slowly made our way through the hovels. However, it 
turned out that this was not the town of Chanaral but merely a 
suburb. A short distance afterwards we saw more solid-looking 
houses and a few lights and even one or two people walking 
about. In front of us there appeared to be a precipice with no 
road to take us to the houses above. Then the headlights of a 
car blazed out on top and appeared to plunge over the edge and 
came Straight for us. We waited and a car passed, heading for the 
direflion from which we had come. I was driving and decided 
if one car had come down another could go up so put the Vanguard 
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at the cliff and roared up a teep hill in bottom to come out into a 
comparatively decent village Street. 

I got out to inquire and was told that there was an hotel in the 
town. It was called the Plaza. Thoughts of a comfortable bed 
for the night after all arose in our minds. The Plaza in any 
Spanish town is usually a fairly decent hotel. We made our way 
towards the town square where the hotel was said to be situated 
and passed several rather unpleasant-looking houses, one of 
which had a sign projefiing from the front with a name which 
we could not read. TThrough an open door we caught a glimpse 
of a dirty bar and many tables, presided over by a slatternly girl. 
On inquiry we were told, **Yes, this is the Plaza Hotel." Our 
hearts sank, but we were too tired to go any further. 

"Have you a room for the night?" 

**I will see," said the girl behind the bar and returned a few 
minutes later with an enormously fat and filthy woman. 

**Yes, I can give you beds for the night," she said. <C I have 
one room with four beds in it and there is only one other person 
sleeping there so far." 

R. looked at me. 

**I will not share a room with anyone," she announced. "I 
would rather sleep in the car." 

From the appearance of the few people whom we had seen 
I quite agreed with her, but anyhow we decided to look at the 
room firS. It was a fair size with four nondescript beds, sagging 
horribly in the middle and covered by grey cotton counterpanes 
which had once been white. The floor was of rough unplaned 
boards, black with the dirt of ages. The walls had once been 
white-washed but were freaked with dirt and the marks where 
previous inhabitants had squashed bugs. Fortunately R. did not 
recognize this latter sign and I said nothing. There was a cracked 
basin on a broken-down wash&and in the room and no other 
fiirmrore, not a chair, not a thing. I turned to the old woman and 
said, **We will have lids room but we mut have it to ourselves. 
I -wffl pay you for all four beds." 

She shragged her shoulders at this unnecessary delicacy and 
said she would arrange for the young man who had already 
fiesetrod one of the beds to be put somewhere else. Thereupon I 
said we wookl go and get petrol put in the cat and be back in 
about a quarter of an hour to bring in our baggage. We found 
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the pump, filled up and returned to the Plaza Hotel, took in our 
baggage, asked for some water to wash and then demanded dinner. 

"Oh, I cannot give you anything to eat, we have nothing in the 
house/* 

And that was that; the old slattern was inflexible in her deter- 
mination not to provide food, and suggested that we might get 
it at a boarding house a bit further on. So once more we turned 
out and found the 'Tension Molinas" where, Strangely enough, 
we had quite a fair meal with a decent bottle of wine, before 
returning to our room in the hotel. 

Breakfast the following morning was quite out of the question. 
We were lucky to get our thermos flasks filled with coffee and 
milk, for which the old hag asked eleven pesos, in addition to 
presenting me with a bill for 168 pesos for the awful room. 

We undressed gingerly, placing our clothes carefully on top 
of our duSly baggage and then, very unwillingly, got into bed. 
Both of us were so tired (we had motored 351 miles that day) 
that we thought we should go to sleep instantly but within a very 
few minutes the circus began. I felt Strange ticklings in different 
parts of my body and recognized them for what they were. I 
tried to keep Still in case I disturbed R. and revealed to her the 
fat that my bed was swarming with fleas. After a time I heard 
surreptitious movements in her bed and, presently, she was 
tossing and turning and I could hear the sounds of scratching. 
Then I lighted the candle and we had a look. When we pulled 
back the bedclothes the sheets were covered with little black spots 
which hopped and jumped continuously. We always carried with 
us a "bomba", one of die inseft pressure sprays that are common 
in the Americas but are only juSt beginning to appear in England. 
We turned this on and sprayed the beds and room thoroughly. 
I assured R. that she would not be further troubled that night as 
the fleas would not come on to the sprayed bedclothes, and after 
a deal of persuasion she was induced to get back to bed, chiefly, 
I think, because the fleas from the floor were biting her ankles. 
We spent a weary night longing for the dawn and, as soon as the 
fir& sign of light appeared in the sky, we were out of bed and 
getting dressed. Gladly we shook the fleas and dirt of this place 
from off our feet and retraced our Steps along the road towards 
Pueblo Hundido in order that we might once more find the desert 
track. 
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I may say here that when we undressed that evening in the 
comfort of Antofagasta I picked twenty-three fleas out of my 
dothes, but tbg mre all dead. Apparently fleas bite me and die. 
In any case I suffer no inconvenience at all from their bites; the 
only thing that annoys me is their tickling as they hop about my 
body. Not so R.; she was covered with enormous spots with 
intense irritation, but her catch of lively hoppers was not as good 
as the massacred hoards found inside my shirt and pants. 

Chafiaral will long remain in our memory. 

It gradually grew light as we left the town and as we travelled 
along the road over which we had passed in the dark the previous 
evening I got rather a shock. The "water" of the irrigation 
ditches turned out not to be liquid at all, but the dried up tailings 
of the mines which ran down towards the sea. Had we stopped, 
our chances of a wash were nil. 

After a few miles we turned off into the desert before reaching 
Pueblo Hundido, as we saw a sign directing us towards Taltal, 
a town on the coaSt lying to the left of our route. We stopped 
at this junction, drank the coffee from our thermos flasks and ate 
a banana, hoping that, as several towns were marked on our Esso 
map, we might be able to get breakfast somewhere on the way. 
Whilst we did this R. occupied herself in catching odd fleas which 
appeared from time to time. 

From Chafforal till we atually joined the real track to Taltal 
the desert is the moSt desokte and malignant that I have ever seen. 
The morning was dull and a few spots of rain fell on the wind- 
screen. All the road suffered terribly from calamina. Once, 
hundreds of miles from anywhere it seemed, we came across an 
eaxxtmous pile of broken bottles someone had had a good party 
after Striking lucky in a mining camp. From time to time we 
passed bones and the wayside graves became even more frequent. 
At a spot marked on the map as Las Bombas we found the 
Decaaios of a mining town; ruined houses, desolate Streets, not a 
soul there. Only an enormous pile of ruty tin cans, the accumula- 
tion of years, indicating the food of the passed-away miners. 
A m3e or so further on we came to a desokte cemetery, masses of 
koa aad wooden crosses Standing upright in the desert, totally 
miaiclosed and juSt surrounded by sand and rock and desolation. 
Oo one cross perched a vulture. 

Once we saw a party of five donkeys miles away from any 
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sign of habitation, surrounding a group of low-growing ca&is 
which they were smashing up with their hoofs and then bending 
down to eat the pulp. I suppose this was the only form of moisture 
they could get, but they did not seem in bad condition. 

A little later we overtook a broken-down lorry. The driver 
asked for various spare parts which we did not carry indeed as 
far as I could see he had cracked his sump on one of the rocks in 
the road. We promised to get a message to Taltal asking for 
help to be sent out to him, and this we did when we crossed the 
railway at Breas. 

From here the road Started to deteriorate. I can think of no 
other way to express it. One would have thought the road 
was already so bad that it could not deteriorate but somehow it 
did manage to become even worse; calamna on the Straight bits, 
piles of loose Stones and loose sand on the curving Stretches, 
desert all round, ruts and gullies across the road. We crawled 
in low gear for miles on end over the appalling surface, not 
realizing that we were climbing all the time until a notice beside 
the road showed that we were about 6,000 feet above sea leveL 
From here the road continued Straight as a die, mile after mile, 
crossing one range of hills, dipping down and climbing over 
the next range. We could see our road for ten or twenty miles 
ahead and yet in one place where there was a slight bend in the 
road and not any danger whatsoever of overshooting the curve or 
colliding with another car, the authorities had Stuck up a notice 
to inform us of this "bend in the road". We Still climbed and 
the next sign showed 7,000 feet above sea level and yet another 
7,500 and on again to about 8,000 feet, at a spot marked on the 
map as Vicuna M.K. What it was I cannot say, because there was 
nothing there. 

A place marked prominently on the map as Sta. Luisa gave us 
hope of being able to get breakfast, as so far we had had nothing 
to eat since our thermos and a banana at dawn. When we reached 
Sta. Luisa we found a fair-sized town, a town in which we could 
Still see the furniture in some of the rooms, but mo& of the walls 
were down, the place was ruined and uninhabited. Nearby again 
was an enormous cemetery. We could not find out for how long 
these towns had been inhabited during the nitrate boom but from 
the size of the cemeteries the death rate muSt have been enormous. 

Several times in each of these deserted towns one sees large 
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advertisements for Mejoral, the local brand of aspirin. It is 
even painted on Stones in the desert, as the name of Peron is 
painted on the Andean hills of the Argentine. I do not know 
if this was one of the prime necessities of the miners. From the 
various piles of broken botdes which we had seen I imagine it 
might have been, but in any case it is certainly one of the moSt 
advertised medicaments in the world. In every town and village^, 
on almost every house which one passes in Chile, are large signs 
drawing the attention of the world to the benefits to be obtained 
from the use of these tablets. 

The calamna became worse and worse and at whatever speed 
we went we were bumped from ridge to ridge and thrown from 
one side of the road to the other. Our petrol consumption 
became extremely bad, probably owing to the enormous amount 
of low gear work and I began to wonder if we should reach 
Antofaga&a, as the previous evening I wondered if we should 
get in to ChanaraL On the entire journey from Chafiaral to Anto- 
fagaSta we did not pass one single town or village except the 
dead mining towns that I have mentioned. We saw one or two 
huts of mining prospectors and once or twice a railway halt in 
the di&ance. For 240 miles there was no possibility of getting 
food, drink, petrol or anything else. About midday, when we 
had given up all hope of breakfast, we decided to lunch and got 
out into the desert to cool down. We had Stopped in an area of 
enormous boulders with the inevitable mountains bounding our 
horizon on either side. Our opened tins joined their companions 
in the desert. We swallowed our sun-baked bread soaked in 
liquid butter, drank our tepid water and continued the journey, 
anxiously watching the needle of the petrol indicator creeping 
lower and lower as we got towards AntofagaSla. 

It would seem to be impossible to lose one's way in this desert 
where the Great North Road of Chile leads the traveller Steadily 
onwards, but from time to time tracks led off the main road 
making their way to mining camps hidden away in the hills to 
ooe side or the other. Sometimes there were signposts but not 
osoce did we see a sign for Antofaga&a. Various unknown places 
wese po&ed up, the mot common I think being a place called 
"AntoP which we repeatedly tried to find on the map. It was 
only after some hours when we were really beginning to get 
worried, though I had checked our direfiioa on several occasions 
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by the compass, that it suddenly dawned on us that the sigm- 
painter found the word AntofagaSta altogether beyond his 
capabilities and had decided that the abbreviated form would do. 
Sometimes I think that our minds as well as our bodies were 
beginning to get weary driving over the roads of the nitrate desert 
of Chile. 

Suddenly we topped a ridge and saw the sea in the distance. 
Our petrol indicator showed that the tank was quite empty 
(fortunately its reading was not quite true) but we had a down 
hill run to Antofaga&a, into which we crept and made our way 
to the Hotel Maury, overlooking the Pacific, with the prospefl: of 
a bath and change of dothes in front of us. Here we decided to 
Stay for a day's reSt. 

I see by my diary that this day's run was over the wor& roads 
we had so far experienced, except the Stretch from Cabildo to 
DlapeL Not only were the roads bad but the scenery was mono- 
tonous and depressing in the extreme. The Atacama Desert both 
covers the traveller with its dut and seems even to penetrate 
into his mind and give it a sense of desolation and death. 
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liked Antofagafla. It is a sizeable town of over 100,000 
people but, like so many of these cities, is entirely without water 
which has to be brought from San Pedro in Bolivia, 195 miles 
away* Antofaga&a is entirely surrounded by desert. Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to say that the town suffers from a water shortage* 
The supply was originally brought in from Bolivia for all die 
employees of the British-owned Antofagafta-La Paz railway. 
I was told that the authorities made it a condition that sufficient 
water should be piped, not only for the railway employees but 
for fifty Chileans in addition, which was about the population at 
the time. That might have been all right in the days when the 
supply was laid, but now that Antofagafta has grown to a town 
of over 100,000 inhabitants needless to say it is totally inadequate 
and moSt of the day water has to be turned off. For sanitary 
purposes pipes were originally laid for salt water, but the pipes 
furred up and corroded, so the supply of sanitary water ceased. 
I imagine that water is one of the moft acutely felt wants in this 
otherwise pleasant city. It is said to have a delightful climate 
never varying more than a few degrees. 

I was interested to note in a local guide book that fira among 
the moS important industries is beer, followed by "refreshing 
beverages". This must be not only an important but an invaluable 
iadufey in this thirsty part of the world. 

The Hotel Maury is rather a quaint old place but we had a 
comfortable room and our own bathroom. Our "chambermaid'*, 
Juan, walked about in a shirt and dirty trousers, with a tooth- 
pick Skfcing out of his mouth which he did not remove when 
talking but merely shuffled from side to side, like a North 
American smoking a cheroot He was pleasant, willing and quite 
reasonably efficient. 

This qoeSion of toothpicks in South America is rather an 
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amusing or disgusting one whichever way you look at it. PraKo- 
ally everyone, men and women alike, pick their teeth in public. 
Every table in a restaurant and almoSl every hotel, including the 
beSt, has a container of these useful Sticks of wood among its 
furnishings. There is no pretence at disguise about their use and 
it is quite a common sight to see the roof of a person's mouth 
whilst he busily excavates his teeth after getting through an 
enormous Steak. The women are nearly as bad, particularly as 
they get older. MoSt of the younger women Still have a certain 
sense of propriety left to them. Many men have a toothpick 
permanently in their mouth, like Juan, and it is no uncommon 
thing to go to a reception office in a hotel and find the clerk, or 
even the manager, chewing on his toothpick which he does not 
remove when he talks to you. 

The coSt of living is comparatively high and there seems to 
be no method followed in the charges which one pays. In a shop 
window I saw a man's hat priced at 710 pesos (about 3 us.) 
and in the next shop window was quite a decent looking wrist 
watch for 250 pesos. Postage was equally a myStery. InthePoSt 
Office I sent back to Kodaks in England three identical packages, 
each containing 5 o feet of 16 mm, film. They were sent registered 
pot, air mail. For the first one I was charged 90 pesos; the second 
roll of film coSt 140 pesos and the third roll which I posted was 
charged 207 pesos. No arguments of mine had the least effeQ:; 
that was the correft postage rate and that's all there was to it. 

After a bath at the hotel we went to call on the British Consul 
and asked a policeman the way to the Consulate. As usual the 
policeman was interested in an obvious Stranger and asked where 
we came from. On my wife saying that we had motored there 
from Montevideo he threw up his hands in horror. 

"Oh, you poor things," he exclaimed. **No wonder you want 
to see die British Consul after travelling over our roads/* 

Consul Bates was a cheerful soul and, as usual, moSt helpful 
and hospitable. He took us up to see the Peruvian Consul- 
General who arranged out visas for Peru and afterwards Mr. Bates 
took us to dinner at the Auto Club, delightfully situated on the 
sea a few miles outside AntofagaSta. With him were Mr, Hill, 
who is the Waterworks Engineer for the railway, and Mrs. HilL 
On discovering that we had not been able to get tea inmost of the 
places where we Stopped the Consul produced a sufficient supply 
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to carry us back to Buenos Aires. From then, on we were able to 
make ourselves a reasonable cup to drink, as, having obtained the 
tea which we could not buy, we did buy a tin kettle and some 
tins of solidified methylated spirits. It is amazing how one 
misses what in England one regards as the moSt elementary things 
whoa one is entirely deprived of them; and coffee to my mind 
becomes very monotonous. 

Both the Consul and Mr. Hill were very much concerned with 
the entertainment of the crew of a British cruiser which was due 
to arrive shortly. The visits of these units of the Royal Navy are 
extremely popular, not only with the British population but also 
with the residents of the countries on which they call, and the 
Navy certainly has a good time on these occasions. Hie Naval 
Attach^, Commander Lee Barber, arrived from the Embassy 
whilst we were there to help in the preparations for receiving the 
ship. 

We had intended to Start early the following morning on our 
road to Iquique, but the party with the Consul and the Hills ran 
oa a bit later than I anticipated, so that we did not get to bed 
until after i a-m., and only Started our journey about half aa hour 
after dawn, taking the coaSt road to Tocapilla. For the first 
fifty-two miles we ran over an excellent tarred road and covered 
it in. about an hour. After that the^surface was reasonably good 
for some distance. We passed the usual number of ruined and 
completely deserted mining towns and as we were passing along 
within sight of the sea for moSt of this part of the route, we found 
travelling pleasanter than before. Again we found piles of empty 
sea urchin shells from time to time, obviously the debris of people 
who collected them, probably commercially. I have previously 
mentioned that they form an excellent food under the name of 



At Tocapilk we Sopped at the Hotel Chile for breakfast, as 
we had left AntofagaSta with our usual coffee and rolls. It Struck 
me as being a decayed town and has probably fallen off since the 
days of the nitrate boom. Certainly the Hotel Chile was not 
much to ^frite about, though we did manage to get bacon and 
eggs, bat they had no milk, no jam, and no butter, and we had 
to chink black coffee and eat dry bread with our bacon and 
eggs. 

The route we had taken from AntofagaSta to Tocapilk was a 
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by-toad, hence the good surface, for I have previously mentioned 
that the by-roads, when they existed, were infinitely better than 
the main roads, but fifty miles after we had left Tocapilk we once 
more joined the Camino Real, the Great North Road of Chile 
and resumed our way over the usual terrible surface. In fa&, 
immediately after leaving Tocapilla the road became bad and 
terribly duSty. It was quite impossible to overtake another car, 
as the duSt was so dense that we did not know when we had 
caught up with the car in front, nor could we see the side of the 
track or the State of the surface. Along this Stage of the journey, 
until we reached the main route, we found the only thing to do 
was to pull up and let the other cars get well ahead. This we had 
to do on two occasions. 

After passing the mining village of Rica Aventura, where we 
joined the main road, the surface became terribly bumpy and the 
car was jolted from one side of the road to the other, throwing 
up duSt and sand which an extremely Strong wind drove into the 
car through the open windows, Stinging our faces. We had a 
choice of being roasted in the oven of the closed car or Standing 
the Sting of the driven sand. Then the desert changed completely 
and became pure dirt, not sand, covered with loose, large Stones 
everywhere. The heat seemed to radiate from the dry and 
crumbling surface. We were sweating in Streams, but the sweat 
dried as it trickled down our bodies. When midday came and 
we were beginning to think of lunch, we ran along a ledge half 
way up the mountains and topped a rise. Down below us was 
an oasis, a patch of intense green cultivation thrown up sharply 
againt the yellow sandy background. There was no gradual 
fading out of the oasis into the desert, juSt an abrupt line where 
cultivation ceased and the sand began. From this oasis a small 
trickle of water, edged with green, wended its way down the 
valley between the mountains and so to the sea, carrying with it 
the melting snow of the Andes. We left the road and made our 
way into the oasis, sitting on a bank which surrounded a flat field. 
All cultivation here was watered entirely by irrigation from the 
small river. The coolness and shade were very comforting and 
we topped and rested for lunch longer than usual. This was the 
oasis of Quillagua. As far as I could see there was only one 
house in tie oasis and I imagine that one man farmed this small 
area which could not have exceeded seventy to a hundred acres. 
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After lunch we climbed again along a shelf cut in the side of 
the mountains. Obviously the sub-soil was rock but everything, 
including the side of the hills themselves., was covered in a deep 
layer of sand. As before, the car threw up grit in showers and the 
&rong wind blew it in through the windows of the car, so we 
alternately were baked and had the skin rasped off our faces as 
we closed or opened the windows. The road became even worse; 
mile after mile of enormous potholes and the usual calamina* For 
twenty to thirty miles we travelled over a Stretch of desert looking 
like the sabakha of the Western Desert of Libya which many will 
remember. It seemed as if the surface had been very roughly 
broken up by an enormous plough and then solidified, for it was 
like jagged iron. In the midst of this beauty spot we came to the 
mining camp of Pintados. We felt very sorry indeed for the 
unfortunate people working there. It was hot (96 F. in the car) 
and the sun blazed down on to the iron-bound earth, which 
seemed to refleft both the heat and the glare of the sun. 

We were now getting into an area where a number of mines 
were Still worked. Anita, Pozo Almonte and HumberStone were 
three places we passed through, and to right and left were tracks 
going off to other mines, all of them consisting of a series of 
ramshackle buildings surrounded by this arid desert. Every 
necessity and every convenience of life had to be imported. Life 
in these towns mut be a very dose approach to purgatory, 
though in some camps in the foothills much has been done to 
alleviate matters and some are almost pleasure spots, according to 
those who work there. 

At Hutnber&one we again left the Great North Road and 
turned weSl through the hills, making for Iquique which was to be 
the end of our day's Stage. 

As was the case with AntofagaSta we came on Iquique sud- 
denly. The road took a turn through a break in the Mils, and 
thcmsacds of feet below us we saw the blue water of the Pacific 
wilt the city of Icjuique, lying between the edge of the sea and 
the foot of the "hills on a little sandy promontory. It was an 
atmsmg sight and we paused before Starting the descent of 
thousands of feet, zig-zagging backwards and forwards down an 
almaS: vertical mountain face, until we reached sea level, after a 
Journey 330 miles from AntofagaSta. 

At Iqcdqoe we put up at the Hotel Prat, a brand new hotel 
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built by the Government, where we had a good-sized double 
room and tiny private bathroom for 375 pesos (about 37/6) per 
night. The hotel was well furnished and the meals were good, but 
it was, perhaps, the noisiest in which we had Stayed. Gramophone 
records were broadcast at full volume in all the public rooms in 
order to be heard above the conversation, for the many people 
who frequented the place were obliged to shout at the top of their 
voices if they were to be heard in the infernal dig of the loud 
speakers. Several other English and American people were 
Staying there. 

We left Iquique the following morning at about six o'clock, 
in the hope of reaching Arica, on the Peruvian frontier, by lunch 
time. At this early hour we made the ascent of the mountain face 
up to the pkteau with ease and without over-heating. As the 
hotel had proved moSt efficient in providing us with a proper 
breakfast and seeing us off to time, we Started the day in a good 
humour, particularly with the prospefl: of finishing our journey 
by the early afternoon, for Arica was only just over 200 miles 
away. 

We retraced our Steps to HumberStone and once more 
journeyed along our friend, or enemy, the Great North Road of 
Chile. For a good many miles after HumberStone we passed 
through a series of mining camps and derelict, deserted towns. 
The track was lined on both sides with heaps of ruSty tin cans 
and piles of broken bottles. The chimneys of the mining works 
Stood up all over the desert and these, combined with the ruined 
and uninhabited houses of the arid and depressing countryside, 
made this part one of the moSt miserable scenes I have ever looked 
upon. Huara, one of these mining encampments, was quite 
typical of the wild west towns of the cinema. A wide earth Street 
full of pot-holes and duSt, wooden side-walks and wooden houses. 
Shops and saloons with bars and hitching posts for horses and 
mules; the usual set of loungers; in fat the mining town of the 
wild and woolly weSt in every way. I should not have been in the 
leaSt surprised if someone had galloped down the road firing a 
revolver from either hand, nor should I have been very astonished 
if the Sheriff had turned out to flash his badge at us and hold up 
the car. The desert in this part is littered with round Stones of all 
sizes from marbles to cannon balls, and presents a moSfc extraor- 
dinary sight, as though all the races of the Stone age had assembled 
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here to fight, armed with some form of primitive cannon and had 
left the signs of their battle for succeeding generations to wonder 

at. 

As we got closer to Arica signs of vegetation began to appear 
in the bottoms of the enormous valleys which went eaSt and west 
across the high plateau over which we were motoring. The road 
itself wound along the usual shelf cut in the side of a hill, with 
sharp slopes down into the bottoms. Sand covered everything. 
From the depth of the valley a similar slope rose along the other 
side, but along the ,floor ran a winding ribbon of green, a small 
river mating its way from the Andes down to the sea. Occasion- 
ally the valley widened out to form an oasis, like the oasis of 
Tana, another wonderful patch of refreshing green in the ever- 
lating wilderness of sand. This was the first sign of cultivation 
we had seen since we had Stopped for our lunch at Quilkgua. 
The rivers cut through the mountain ranges in narrow precipitous 
gorges. Sometimes the road crossed these rivers by way of 
a bridge, but more usually we descended and drove through 
a shallow ford. 

At Cuya we saw the firSt signs of life, apart from the mining 
camps, that we had come across since leaving the cultivated 
south, a few donkeys and cattle gracing near the river bank. 

Sometimes for mile after mile we would go east or west along 
one of these enormous valleys travelling some thousands of feet 
up on the mountainside. Then we would cross the river, swing 
round and retrace our Steps in the opposite direction, coming 
back along the same valley. This generally meant gradually drop- 
ping down to one end and then climbing all the way back again 
on the opposite side of the river. The valleys themselves were 
very hot. At one point for miles on end we had a following wind 
and a long Steep climb. The car Started to boil and I had to Stop 
to allow it to cool down. After another quarter of a mile it was 
boiling once more and after a third effort we Stopped for lunch 
in order to give the water a chance to cool down thoroughly. 
Unfortunately the heat of the sun was so great that though the 
car ceased to boil there was no question of it getting cool. Whilst 
we sat there, juSt to one side of the track, an American ca passed 
us, going up the hill blowing out Steam like a railway engine. 
The driver Sopped and asked if we could give Kim water. I told 
him that we had none and were having trouble ourselves. He 
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shrugged Ms shoulders and went on, leaving a cloud of Steam 
behind him. The annoying thing was that beside the road was an 
excellent Stream but it was about a thousand feet below us. The 
climb from the top to the bottom of the precipice, whilst possible, 
would have been a terrific undertaking in that heat, particularly 
as I should have had to make it several times in order to refill the 
radiator and carry a sufficient supply of water with us, as we had 
no proper containers. In the end I did what I thought was the 
wisest thing turned the car and ran back and down along the 
valley until we were close to the river, when I scrambled down the 
bank and handed up bottle after bottle of water to my wife who 
filled the radiator. We then filled several empty wine bottles 
which we carried with us, our thermos flasks and even our tea 
kettle, in order to make sure of having a sufficient supply to carry 
us to the top of the hill. Of course, as luck would live it, when 
we had gone about a mile beyond the place where we had halted, 
the road swung back once more and we continued our journey in 
the opposite diretion, Still climbing, along the other side of the 
valley. But now instead of a following wind we had a head one. 
The engine kept beautifully cool and our sutplus water turned 
out to be totally unnecessary. 

The highest point we made during this day's run was about 
4,000 feet, and the highest temperature inside tie car was 115 F. 

Here perhaps I may mention some of the road signs which we 
had encountered on our journey through Chile. The most 
frequent were "Zona de Curvas" or "Zona de Zig-Zag", both 
of which I think explain themselves. The next moSt frequent 
sign was "Toque Bocina" which we found at every corner 
"Sound your horn". "Baden" was met with many times in each 
mile and signified that we were approaching a wash-out in a dip 
of the road. "Camino Sinuoso" was simply a variation of "Zona 
de Curvas", but "Camino Angofto" and "Camino Periculoso" 
were frequent warnings of narrow roads or danger, as was the 
inStrudion "Maneje con cuidado" ("Drive with care"), or 
"Maneje & su derecha" ("Keep to the right"), "Curva" is self- 
explanatory. "Despacio" was an order to go slow, and in the 
towns we sometimes found this word in conjundion with "Zona 
de Escuela", or "School Area". Nearly all South American 
countries seem to enforce particular care and slow speeds for 
motor cars when passing schools. 
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We were now nearly at the end of our journey over the 
Atacama Desert, and as if to celebrate our escape from this hell, 
du& devils sprang up and danced around us. When we left these 
whirling columns of sand we came out on to the road which ran 
down into Arica, and hailed with joy the thought of the bathroom 
of the Hotel Pacifico. 
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The Journey to La 



AT Arica the second Stage of our journey was over. The first 
involved the crossing of the Andes into Chile; the second tea 
was the crossing of the Atacama Desert, which the car had 
successfully accomplished. We now had to complete our plans 
for getting into Bolivia, for up to this very moment, when we 
were leaving Chile, we were Still without any definite information 
as to the road that we muSt follow, or the possibilities of getting 
into Bolivia under our own Steam. 

We began our inquiries at the Hotel Pacifico, a pleasant place, 
again on the edge of the sea. The staff seemed completely wild 
and untamed and about the scruffiest lot of ruffians I have seen 
as hotel Staff anywhere in the world. Almost the only completely 
civilized person was the manager; he was exceedingly helpful. He 
knew nothing at all about the route himself but he suggested that 
we should see Mr. Cook, the manager of Grace Lines* 

"Has Mr. Cook made the journey himself?" I asked. 

<e No, I don't think so," said the manager, < but Mr. Cook is the 
one man in Arica who may be able to give you definite informa- 
tion, as he is the agent here for the American Mission in Bolivia." 

I at once hurried round to the office of Grace Lines, pausing 
on the way to call on the British Vice-Consul. I found the 
Consul's office but the Consul himself had departed and I was 
told that not only was there no British representative in Arica, 
but there was not a single Englishman now living in the town. 
It is a small place so it took me only a few minutes to drive the 
car to Mr. Cook's office. On the way, probably because I 
was travelling on a smooth road for the first time in many miles, 
I noticed a peculiar noise in the engine, like a butterfly imprisoned 
in the exhaust and fluttering hard in its efforts to escape. I made 
a mental note to see to this before we recommenced our journey 
up to the Bolivian Plateau, 14,000 feet above sea level. 
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Mr. Cook was away. I was told he had gone to see a friend 
in the Lluta Valley, one of the fertile river bottoms running into 
Arica. His office expe&ed him back the following day, so I left 
a note telling bim what I wanted to know, saying I would call 
on him the following morning. 

It did not take us long to look round Arica. It has a population 
of not much over 15,000 people and, like all the towns on the 
sea coat in these parts, is entirely rainless and depends for its 
water supply on pipes bringing water from the Lluta River. 
Beside the Hotel Pacifico rose the Sierra del Morro which was 
the scene of one of the great battles between Chile and Peru in 
1879. We looked forward to exploring this next day and also to 
bathing in the Pacific. The water was said to be warmer here; 
so far it had been too cold for us. 

The Bolivian trade is almost the only excuse for Arica' s existence, 
for moSt of the exports and imports of that country come in and out 
through Arica. Also it is the frontier town for Peru. It lies well 
within the tropics but on account of the cold Humboldt Current 
flowing along the coat it never becomes unduly hot. It is one of 
the holiday places for Bolivian society and is connected withLa Paz, 
the capital of Bolivia, by a railway which runs in Chilean and 
Bolivian territory, parallel to the Peruvian frontier. During the 
journey the railway climbs to a height of nearly 1 5 ,000 feet in order 
to reach the Bolivian Plateau. 

The following morning, after a long night's reSt, we went 
round to see Mr. Cook. Though he is an American subjeft his 
father came from Penzance yet another link with Cornwall. His 
mother was an Englishwoman from Guildford. He was only a 
little man but in a very few minutes it was quite obvious that he 
was an extremely live wire and we had at laSt come to a source 
which could give us the information we required. He was com- 
pletely definite on the point that it was quite impossible to travel 
from Arica to La Pas by road during the rainy season. Normally 
the United States cars used by the American Mission and the 
U.S. Geodetic Survey in Bolivia were landed at Arica and then 
went up to La Paz by road, passing through Peru and over a pass 
at a height of about 18,000 feet. But now the road was completely 
washed away in places; bridges had been knocked to pieces by 
the raging torrents; landslides from the mountains had covered 
other seftiaQS of the way. As a proof of the utter impossibility of 
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the route he told us that a convoy of American lorries and jeeps 
was even then in Arica being entrained on special flat trucks to be 
taken up by rail. Fortunately the railway had not yet been washed 
away but this, he added, was always a possibility at this time of 
year, and usually happened during the rainy season. There was 
hfllf a truck vacant on this special train and on this he offered to 
send up the Vanguard. 

Though we were disappointed at not being able to make the 
journey by road it was quite obvious that we must take his 
advice and we gratefully accepted the offer he made. It was then 
half-pat ten on a Saturday morning and as Chile, in common 
with moSl other South American countries, has now adopted the 
sabado Ingles, or English week-end, work was due to Stop at mid- 
day. The convoy was going to leave the following day and we 
had to get the car cleared out of the Chilean customs, through 
the railway formalities, get our exit visas from Chile and our 
further entrance visas to Bolivia, all in an hour and a half. We 
had a very good imitation of a whirlwind as Mr. Cook got to 
work. He sent us off with one of his Staff to see a friendly and 
delightful Bolivian Vice-Consul who took up another page of our 
passports with his rubber Stamps. Mr. Cook himself visited the 
railway, took our international papers to the customs and by the 
time we were back in his office, about haJf-paSt eleven, he had 
everything fixed. He even had a bill for 13,000 Chilean pesos 
ready to band to us. This was to cover the coSt of putting the 
car on the train and for the timber and wire which was necessary 
to fix it firmly to the flat truck so that it would not move in its 
journey up to the plateau. It was only then that we had time 
to wonder how we ourselves were going to get up to La Paz. It 
had vaguely occurred to me that we might travel up inside the 
car on the train. 

When I raised this point Mr. Cook smiled and said, "I have 
fixed all that for you. There is a special autocaml going up to 
La Paz this afternoon and there will be room for you on board. 
Only you muSl be at the Station by two o'clock." 

"What is an autocarril?" I asked, never having heard of one. 

"Simply a motor car with the ordinary wheels removed and 
railway wheels put in their place so that it can run on the line. 
The controls are slightly adjusted, otherwise it is almost a normal 
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With that he smilingly handed me the tickets. 

We had a frantic rush back to the hotel and whilst R. packed 
the things which we had only unpacked a few hours before, I 
paid the bill and gathered together a collection of food to accom- 
pany us on the journey. We swallowed a haSty lunch, changed 
into warm dothing for the journey to the plateau and arrived at 
the Nation juSt before two. Then for the firt time we saw our 
autocarril; an ancient eight-cylinder Buick, looking very much 
the worse for wear. The driver was busy fixing his baggage on 
to the carrier. Ours was speedily dumped inside, we climbed 
into the back seats and set off. Fortunately we were the only 
passengers. 

Then we were able to sit back and breathe for the first time 
since breakfast Gone were our hopes of a day or so*s ret in 
Arica. Gone were our hopes of trying to bathe in the Pacific. 
Gone were our thoughts of a walk on the Morro but we were 
on our way to La Paz and our difficulties seemed to have been 
got over in record time and with the greatest of ease and good 
luck by the fortunate information and help of a lively little 
American from Cornwall. 

To say that Mr. Cook ran Arica is to put it mildly. His nod 
was law. When he beckoned people ran. Everybody looked up 
to him. He was the undisputed King of Arica. When I asked 
him if he intended to remain there for the reSl of his life he was 
quite frank about things. 

"Well/* he said, "naturally I would like to go back to live 
in the States when I retire, or possibly even sooner. But,** he 
continued, CC I realise that in the States I shall be of completely 
no importance among a hundred million others. Here at leat I 
am cock of my own dung-hill. I love going on leave but after a 
few weeks, bdieve it or not, I long for dried up little Arica.** 

Perhaps he was right. It is very hard to give an opinion on 
such matters. 

When we left Arica, about two o*dock in the afternoon, we 
wete told that we should arrive at La Pas soon after eleven o*dock 
the same evening. At firt the railway ran along level ground in 
the dblightftil Lluta Valley, from where we could look up at the 
mountains, half-way up which ran the road over which we had 
come into Arica the previous day. This valley appears to be 
eaormoosly fertile and well watered by the river which runs 
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through it. It should be capable of tremendous development 
and amply supply not only Arica but many other towns in 
Chile or Peru "with its produce. Sugar is now being grown 
there. 

After about forty-three miles of travelling bump, bump, bump 
over the gaps in the rails, the railway started to rise. We climbed 
sharply to a height of about 7,300 feet in the next twenty-five 
miles. Knowing that we should be in a cool climate before 
nightfall we had put on our thick clothes again before Starting 
but running along the valley bottom in the heat of a CfaWt\ 
afternoon had been rather trying, dressed as we were. However, 
we began to appreciate our warmer clothing as the autocarril 
climbed its way up the Andes. Unfortunately the engine also 
felt hot and at every Station, at intervals of three or four miles, 
we had to Stop, run off all the boiling water from the radiator, 
flush it out to cool down the engine, refill with cold water and 
move on to the next Station where the same process was repeated. 
This meant a deky of a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes 
every few miles and it soon became obvious that we could not 
reach La Paz by eleven o'clock. Once we had to Stop on the 
railway as we could see a goods train in front of us and our 
driver wanted to let it get farther ahead and reach a point where 
there was a double track and we could overtake it. Twice trains 
were Stopped for us in a Station so that we could go by, for the 
line is only a single track and the only passing points are at 
Stations. All traffic is signalled from seffion to section, and until 
the railway official gets the word that the line is dear, traffic is 
not allowed to leave. 

As we climbed, snow-capped peaks came into view all round 
us. We passed dose to the extinft volcano Tacora, aboafc 20,000 
feet high, with its crown of snow and famous sulphur deposits. 
Once the driver pulled up to point out the wreckage of a train 
which had fallen down the precipice along which we were 
running, telling us that everyone was killed. That had happened 
about a year ago and the ruSty remains Still ky where they had 



It got dark about seven-thirty. Shortly before this time we 
had our first view of the Indians and their Ikmas. They seemed 
a pretty scruffy lot and our interest in llamas was to wear off when 
we got accustomed to them in Bolivia; 
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One other thing that interested us was the women who 
assembled at one of these wayside Stations where we passed a 
train which was waiting for us to go through. They were taking 
hot water from the engine. The driver obligingly turned a tap 
and woman after woman filled her cans and buckets with the 
hot water, which I imagine they rarely have, and departed smiling 
happily, whilst cold water was poured into the tanks to replenish 
the supplies passed out to the local inhabitants. 

At about nine o'clock the autocarril reached the Chilean 
frontier poSt at Visviri, where we were hardly bothered at all 
and a few minutes later we entered the Bolivian customs post at 
Charana. Whilst the officials were making a perfunctory examina- 
tion of our baggage and checking off our passports by the light 
of a candle and a paraffin lantern, we made our firmer from 
coffee and sandwiches, which we had with us. Fortunately we 
had a supply sufficient for our driver and enough to hand round 
to the several Bolivians who were there. After that there was 
little to do except doze. It was very cold and too dark to see any- 
thing and we had almost got to the top of the pass. Over the Ia& 
Stages of the journey our driver had to go slowly, as he was 
warned that owing to the heavy rains the line was bad and in 
danger of being washed away. In fat, he was told, it was quite 
possible that we should not get through. However, all went well, 
and soon after two o'clock in the morning we saw below us in a 
tremendous amphitheatre a myriad twinkling lights the city 
ofLaPaz. 

We were, however, Still on the Alto Piano, nearly 2,000 feet 
above the city. Down Steep slopes and round abrupt bends 
the autocarril made its way, the lights of La Paz always getting 
nearer and nearer until at last we pulled up outside the Station 
at about three o'clock in the morning. After much hooting a 
sleepy linesman appeared and unlocked a gate to let our vehide 
through and we had arrived. Needless to say there were no 
porters or officials about but, helped by the driver, we humped 
oar baggage over a series of railway lines and platforms to the 
toad outside and then hopefully looked for some form of transport 
to take us to the Sucre Palace Hotel. The unfortunate driver had 
to make the journey back to Arica in four hours* time and in 
the interval check over and refuel his autocarril and try to get a 
few hours* sleep. 
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We were lucky and only waited about ten minutes before a 
taxi came along, for life seems to go on all through the night in 
these South American cities. At about 4 a.m. we fell into bed 
at the Sucre Palace Hotel. The only unfortunate thing was that 
R. had loSl the key of her dressing-case, probably in the customs 
Station, so we could not reach our night clothes but slept as we 
were, waking from time to time gasping for breath owing to the 
great altitude. 

Next morning the noises of the city awoke us; we pulled 
back the curtains and looked out on to a sunlit modem city. 
Then we received a surprise. MoSt of the inhabitants were 
Indian g^ many of the women dressed in colours so bright and 
varied we almost doubted our eyes. R. kept calling me to the 
window to see some fresh surprise and dressing became a slow 
matter* We had arrived in La Paz at the time of La Feria de la 
Abundancia, which corresponds roughly to our Harvest Festival: 
In La Paz a fair is held in the Streets of the Indian quarters and 
the whole city is full of the colour of the Indian women wearing 
their gayeSt coStumes which they keep for this time and for 
Carnival. 

La Paz is an extraordinary city in many ways. It is the highest 
capital in the world, lying 12,400 feet above sea level, surrounded 
by mountains which run up nearly another 2,000 feet to the Alto 
Piano, or High Plateau of the Andes, of which the western part of 
Bolivia is composed. The climate is cool in summer and cold 
in winter and the air so rarefied that visitors find difficulty in 
moving about and even in sleeping. As few of the Streets are 
level one is constantly climbing up and down Steep hills and after 
about twenty paces, during the firSt few days, the visitor has to 
Stop and gulp to recover his breath. At night one sometimes 
wakes up with a Strangling sensation, gasping for air in the thin 
atmosphere. Some people (my wife was one of them) suffer from 
intense headaches, but after a few days the breathlessness passes 
off to a reasonable extent and headaches disappear. Naturally 
violent exercise is almost out of the question, though the natives 
of that part of the world play football, tennis and other games 
quite happily; but they have enormous cheSt development and 
tremendous lungs to cope with the kck of oxygen. I am told 
that some Europeans play tennis with punftured balls to slow 
down the game. Normal balls have an enormous bounce and the 
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game is so faS as to be almost impossible except to the Bolivian 
born. 

The population, of getting on for 4oo,ooo > is mainly Indian 
or Cholo, as the people of mixed blood are called in Bolivia. 
Indeed those of pure European blood form only a very small part 
of the population. 

The Indians are usually short in stature, broad and well 
built, -with somewhat flat faces, and flattish noses, high cheek- 
bones, very dark brown or black eyes and Straight black hair. 
Their skin ranges in colour between olive and light brown. 
Their dress is a matter of considerable interest, particularly in the 
case of the women. Generally speaking, the men wear extremely 
ragged jackets and trousers, surmounted by a tight-fitting woollen 
cap, frequently knitted in very bright colours and invariably 
with ear-flaps which are sometimes finished off with tassels. On 
top of this there is usually a dirty old greasy felt hat of the 
normal European type. This, with the ear-flaps of the woollen 
cap worn underneath, looks moSt curious. 

The women on the other hand are very colourfully dressed 
and have a diStind costume of their own. Their hair is worn in 
two black pigtails hanging down their backs. Being a man I 
find it somewhat difficult to describe their garments, but it appears 
to me that the top part consists of a cotton or coarse linen blouse 
or chemise, which disappears into a very voluminous petticoat, 
over which are worn several more skirts, giving the women an 
extremely bulky appearance. At Carnival time and on FeaSt Days 
these skirts are of lovely and always bright materials, sometimes 
of velvet, sometimes of beautifully worked brocades and some- 
times of plush. During the dancing, of which I will speak later, 
the skirts flare out around them, disclosing underneath layer 
upon layer of other skirts of different colours. It is said that 
each different skirt represents a Carnival which the wearer has 
attended. These women are from the Alto Piano. Others wear 
embroidered white petticoats. On top of the blouse a shawl, 
woven of llama wool or vicuSa wool, or sometimes of alpaca 
in brilliant different coloured Gripes, is worn wrapped round the 
shoulders. If the woman has a baby another of these rugs is 
used to cary the baby slung on her back. The baby itself is 
wrapped up like a cocoon with many lashings and appears com- 
pletely incapable of movement. All oaae sees is a pair of beady 
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dark eyes rolling about in its head. On top of all, the Aymaras, 
which is the tribe of Indians of the plateau above La Paz, wear 
krge bowler hats, sometimes black, sometimes grey or brown. 
In Codhabamba, lying to the south-eaSt, the women wear a hat 
of white felt, in shape not unlike that traditionally worn by the 
women of Wales. These women belong to the Quechua tribe. 

As regards their habits I can say little, apart from what I 
noticed, and that was insanitary in the extreme. In the Indian 
quarters of La Paz the whole air brinks abominably, which is not 
surprising as one sees men and women alike relieving nature 
wherever the mood takes them, even in the principal Street of the 
city, on the side-walks or on any grass plot which may be about. 
They squat unashamedly, then rise and proceed about their 
business. 

I mentioned that the Streets run up and down hills. They are 
generally well paved and the Avenida 16 de Julio, a wide avenue 
running through the centre of the city, would be a credit to any 
town in the world. It is lined on either side by attractive resi- 
dences, fine office buildings and shops and several of the bigger 
hotels, including the Sucre Palace. Almost opposite the Sucre 
Palace are the offices of the well-known newspaper, La R&(/m 9 
and the Chancery of the British Embassy. 

In the Plaza Murillo are the President's Palace, the Congress 
building, the Cathedral and more hotels. The President's Palace, 
in particular, is well scarred by the shots fired at it during the 
laSt revolution some years ago when the President was hanged. 

Trams and buses run through many of the Streets and an 
eleftric railway runs up to the Alto Piano above La Paz. Here 
are the Airport and an i8-hole golf course which is said to be the 
highest in the world. 

From the city one sees the snow-capped ridges of Tffimanf, 
the highest Andean peak of this part of South America, and on 
the Alto Piano the shining white peaks of Illampu, Huayna- 
Potosi, and other mountains break the sky line in whichever 
diretion one looks. 

A number of interesting buildings can be seen, for La Paz is 
an old foundation, having been settled by the Spaniards in 1548, 
so that it is one of the very olde& cities in the Americas. The 
church of San Francisco, favoured by the Indians, and the house 
of the Marquis de Vilkverde are notable pieces 
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and well worth seeing. It is interesting, too, to notice the Indian 
women entering the church of San Francisco. Contrary to usual 
cu&om, particularly in Roman Catholic countries where the rule 
to cover the head is very Striflly obeyed, the Indian women, like 
the men, remove their hats on entering church. 

Bolivia is very much under the influence of the United States 
of America. There is an American Mission to the Bolivian Army, 
Dicing the place of the pre-war German Mission, and an American 
Geodetic Survey which is doing excellent work mapping the 
country. For the sake of clearness people in South American 
countries always refer to the inhabitants of the United States as 
"norte Americanos", and, similarly, inhabitants of Brazil are always 
careful to refer to the United States of America when they mean 
that country and not juSt to the United States, for the correct name 
of Brazil is the United States of Brazil. 

In walking about La Paz, whilst waiting for our car to arrive, 
many odd things Struck us. I have mentioned that nearly all the 
roads are on Steep gradients. The sentry outside one of the 
official buildings is given a box on which to Stand with one side 
lower than the other, so that although the road where he is on 
duty runs at a Steep angle, the floor of the box where he Stands 
is horizontal, in order to relieve his feet, for it is extremely tiring 
to Sand on one of these sloping surfaces for any length of time. 

Inside the PoSt Office we saw a group of Indian women squat- 
ting in the middle of the floor counting out their cash. They 
apparently had no business at all to transact with the PoSt Office 
but it was a convenient place in which to sit and do their gossip- 
ing. No one seemed to mind. 

It is very difficult to get good photographs of the Indian 
women. If they see a camera being pointed towards them they 
at once turn their backs and make off rapidly. If they are sitting 
on the pavement they will jump up and move away, obviously 
muttering curses. I do not know whether this is simply a question 
of shyness; I rather imagine that they fhinlr the camera capable 
of casting over them the spell of the evil eye, or, if they appreciate 
that the camera will reproduce an image of themselves, that the 
possession of such an image will give the owner certain magical 
powers over them. Like many primitive peoples the South 
American Indians are intensely superstitious and have all sorts of 
queer cu&oms. One that remains in my mind is, that if a 
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Baiting in the Street sees his mother-in-law coming towards 
he will hastily pick the largest leaf he can find, tear a hole in the 
middle and look at her through it. This is supposed to proteQ: 
frim from the malignant influence of the woman! 

Some of the European children are dressed almost like English 
girls of the early days of Queen Viftork. They wear a shortish 
skirt below which tretch long drawers or trousers down to their 
ankles. 

In view of the fat that Bolivia is a somewhat backward 
country we were amused to find that letters which we took to 
the Pot Office to send off by airmail were Stamped with a frank- 
ing machine by one of the Pot Office clerks. On my commenting 
on this I was told that this was in order to prevent postal em- 
ployees or others removing the Stamps, which they are able to 
sell very easily to postage Stamp dealers in the U.S.A. and so 
help out their not very high salaries. 

On going into a draper's shop to buy a yard or so of material 
to cover the feather pillows we carried with us, we were served 
by a very obvious Bolivian boy of about eighteen who spoke to 
us in quite perfeh English. He told us that he had been five yeats 
at school in Leicestershire 1 

Prices in Bolivia vary a great deal. For instance, our double 
bedroom and private bathroom in the Sucre Palace Hotel cost 
us 890 Bolivianos a day a little over z taking the rate of 
exchange at round about 420 Bolivianos to the pound.* On the 
other hand, a bunch of three dozen beautiful carnations coSt us 
about ninepence a dosen. Lunch, consisting of sliced chicken 
and salad, kidney Stew of about six sliced kidneys and a hard 
boiled egg, a Steak which overlapped the pkte, about five varieties 
of vegetable and macedoine of fruit, coSt about 6/6. The head 
waiter in our restaurant at the Sucre Palace was a Czech who 
had served during the war with the Royal Air Force. He advised 
us not to eat pineapples whilst we were in Bolivia, for whilst tibe 
the majority of the fruit was quite wholesome, pineapples are 
contaminated by a particular inseft. 

In South American countries it is rather amusing to notice 
that the British communities have presented clocks to a number 

* The official rate was 280 Bolivianos to i. In nearly all Sooth American 
countries there is an official rate of exchange and an unofficial or <e bkck market* * 
rate used by money changers, tourist agencies, etc*, for almost all purposes. 
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of the large towns. There is the British dock outside the railway 
Station in Buenos Aires, its tower dominating that part of the 
city. There is another in Antofagata, which is a hideous affair 
said to be, and I quite believe it, built of lavatory tiles. The 
one in La Paz is almost equally ugly. Rumour, of course, says 
that the British have presented these clocks to South American 
countries in an effort to make the people a little less un- 
pun&ual, as time seems to mean nothing whatsoever in this 
part of die world. That our efforts are meeting with a certain 
amount of success is shown in the faft that invitation cards in 
Bolivia sometimes bear the words cc hora Boliviana" or "hora 
Inglesa". If the latter is printed on the card it means that the 
invitee should not be more than about an hour kter than the time 
shown on the invitation card, but if the words "hora Boliviana" 
appear it means that the hoSls themselves will probably not be 
ready for a considerable time after the hour on the invitation 
card and guests turn up almost when they please. 

Beggars are fairly plentiful but they are not troublesome and 
go away if they are given the tinieSl coin. Sometimes it is hard 
to distinguish the ragged beggars from the police at firt glance, 
for the police uniform is a Stripey greyish-black mixture of very 
poor quality, invariably badly worn and patched in many pkces 
or sometimes not even patched. On the other hand the soldiers 
are much smarter, particularly the young officers. 
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WE waited four days in La Paz before we were advised that 
the train with the convoy of American cars and our Vanguard 
was arriving. During this time we made inquiries as to what 
customs formalities might be necessary for the car, and also 
went to the railways to try to arrange for a flat truck to take us 
through Bolivia to Salta in the Argentine, after which it was 
hoped that the road would be possible for cars. It was very 
hard, as usual, to find out anything. 

We were putting the cart rather before the horse and arranging 
for our exit before the car had a&ually arrived, but it was ju& 
as well we did so, as things did not move very fat After a 
consultation with Mr. Legg (another Vanguard owner) at the 
British Embassy we called at the offices of the British railways 
and were at once referred to a tourist agency, Incatur, who were 
the people to help us, we were told. Incatur promptly said they 
were unable to arrange for a flat truck to take the car out of 
Bolivia without the authority of the Bolivian railways. This 
seemed to complete the circle, so I went back to the Embassy 
who gave me an introduction to various officials on the railways. 

This time the railways rang up Incatur and once more we 
were passed on to that tourist agency. By that time it had appar- 
ently penetrated the minds of the people at Incatur that we really 
did want a flat truck to take the car through Bolivia, and with 
the beSt will in the world they thereupon set about arranging it 
Of course, they informed us, we muSt go back to the railways 
to see if they could provide the flat truck; if they could do so, 
Incatur would arrange for us to go as far as Atocha, where the 
influence of the British railways ended. Further they would try 
to persuade the Bolivian railways to carry us from Atocha to 
Villason on the frontier. From La Quiaca, on the Argentine 
side, we came into the sphere of influence of the Argentine rafl- 
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ways. Incatur also promised to cable these people to ask them 
to provide a flat truck to connect with our arrival at Villazon. 
There was rather a hiatus between the Bolivian authorities at 
Villazon and the Argentine authorities at La Quiaca, but as the 
international trains run from La Paz to Buenos Aires I knew the 
railway mu& conneft the two and thought I would leave that 
problem to be solved when we got there. When I suggested that 
quite the simplest thing would surely be to keep the car on the 
truck on which it was going to leave La Paz until it reached 
Salta in the Argentine, the Bolivian railway authorities held up 
their hands in horror. It would never do to allow one of their 
trucks to get into Argentine territory; they would never get it 
back again. Similarly., they said, the Argentines would never 
allow one of their trucks to come into Bolivia for precisely the 
same reason. Incatur further told us that all the provisional 
arrangements made were subjeft to confirmation (*) that the 
British railway authorities had got a flat truck, () that the Bolivian 
railway authorities were willing to allow the British flat truck to 
go over their portion of the railway from Atocha to Villazon and 
(f) that the Argentine authorities sent a truck to meet us. The 
kt of these, they said, was extremely unlikely. 

Here perhaps I had better say that the British were able to 
provide a truck, the Bolivians notified us that they were quite 
willing to lake the truck to the frontier and the Argentine 
authorities cabled back to say that a flat truck would meet us at 
the frontier to carry us on the Argentine part of the journey. 

When it came to a question of getting our car papers in order 
I thought I had better ask for help. I have previously mentioned 
Dr. Fricke Lemoine, to whom I was given an introduction by 
Don Ricardo Staudt of Buenos Aires. Dr. Fricke had promised 
to help us with our troubles and very courteously called to see us 
almnSE immediately we arrived, arranging to send one of his 
&aff, who spoke English, to take us to the Transit Department 
and generally help in clearing the car. This sounded easy, and I 
thought that everything would be in order by the time the car 
amrccL The Bolivian Consul-General and Consuls in Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso and Arica had said that there would be no 
formalities whatsoever with regard to the car, except that we 
shodtd report to the Direccion de Tiansit6. The official in this 
department was quite courteous and helpful and before I knew 
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what had happened he had filled in the exit part of the carnet 
showing that the car had left the country before it had even 
reached Bolivia 1 Further, he dated the exit for January 291^ 
whereas the customs people, of whom I will speak in a moment, 
had dated the entry for January 3oth. Nobody, however, ap- 
peared to mind little discrepancies like this. 

The customs authorities themselves had obviously never 
heard of anyone being foolish enough to bring a car into Bolivia 
simply as tourists if they were leaving again in about ten days* 
time, and it was only the help of Dr. Fricke's representative that 
enabled us to persuade them to do anything at all. They quite 
cheerfully filled in the counterfoil of our international carnet as 
I requested them to do. They then tore out their own portion 
which they were supposed to retain after filling it in, and, having 
removed it, deposited it in the wa&epaper basket I TTbat was 
nothing to do with me, so I naturally made no comment. 

Whilst all this was going on Lieutenant Bleiman, of the 
American Geodetic Survey, had sent a telephone message to the 
hotel to say that the convoy had been too heavy for the train, 
which had not been able to climb up the Andes with its heavy 
load. It would not arrive until some time the following day. 
It turned out that the engine had to bring the passenger part of 
the train up to the plateau and then go back and fetch the other 
portion consisting of the flat trucks with cars, which it had left 
in a siding half-way up the Andes. A guard had been sent down 
to Arica by the American Embassy to travel with the cars and 
proteft them, so all was well. When it arrived our car was in 
perfeft order and complete. 

Incidentally, we were warned that when the Vanguard arrived 
in La Paz we muSt not leave any removable tiling on the outside 
of the car. We were told that we must take off the windscreen 
wipers and the arms which operate them. We mu& take off the 
hub covers from the wheels and if our rear light could easily 
be unscrewed, we were advised to take that, off also. Everyone 
told us that the Indians were terrible thieves. Whether this is 
true or not I cannot say. Certainly we did not lose anything, but 
I took no chances and I certainly noticed that every other car in 
La Pas was without windscreen wipers or any other easily 
removable parts. 

The following day we were again 'phoned by the American 
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Mission and told that Major Pacheco would collect us in a truck 
to take us up to Viacha on the Alto Piano, as it had been decided 
to off-load the cars up there and not bring them down by train 
into La Pax, This is about thirty-five kilometres away and 
about 2,000 feet higher. 

When we arrived at Viacha the train was sitting in a siding 
loaded with the cars for the American Mission. The Vanguard 
came in for the usual admiration. Alongside American lorries 
and immensely long saloons it looked quite small and one 
Bolivian attached to the American Mission exclaimed "Que 
dhico! El chico es para mi" (How tiny! The little one is for 
me). This caused roars of laughter as the speaker was only about 
five foot nothing! In a very few minutes they had helped us get 
our car off the truck, put petrol in our tank and sent us off on 
our way. I was appalled to find how badly the car was running. 
The highest speed I could get on top was about thirty miles per 
hour, running on the level. I realised that this was due to our 
altitude and in all probability the infiltration of the dut of the 
Atacaroa Desert. In Arica too, I had noticed a butterfly in the 
engine due to a slight leak in the exhaust gasket. The exhaust 
pipe had worked loose coming over the awful roads of Chile, 
so we took the car Straight to the garage of the Dodge Agency, 
who, we were told, would look after us. 

The Dodge agent is Mr. Sam Howson, originally of Liverpool 
but of Bolivia for the last forty years. Mr. Legg, of our Embassy, 
had told me it would be perfefkly simple to find Mr. Howson; 
we were to walk in through the front door of the agency and 
continue right through the premises, taking no notice of anyone 
until we found a fat man wearing a bowler hat, sitting*at actable 
by himself. That would be Mr. Howson. It was, only he was 
wearing a felt hat instead of a bowler. Though he has been 
forty years in Bolivia Mr. Howson speaks as though he had never 
left his native Lancashire and even I could dete& the northern 
accent in his perfeffly fluent Spanish. 

We left the car with his people to be thoroughly cleaned up 
and looked over before commencing to operate in Bolivia. 

Mr. Howson is one of the few men I have met about the 
world who definitely can be described as a character. I only wish 
that we had had more time in La Pas: in which to get better 
acquainted with him. He is a typical Lancashire man who has 
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settled overseas and made a complete success of it. He is looked 
up to, and his advice asked, by almost everyone in the capital, 
from members of the Government downwards. He fills various 
positions of authority and, I gather, influences people by his 
slow, ralm Lancashire matter-of-faft common sense. Much of the 
time he has spent in the interior. During the war with Paraguay 
he was asked by the President to take charge of the Bolivian 
transport. 

"Of course/* said the President, "as you are an Englishman 
if the Paraguayans get hold of you, you will be shot, or probably 
killed in a much more unpleasant manner. Now if you were to 
become a Bolivian citizen you might only be imprisoned." 

Sam Howson became an "honorary Bolivian". He is one of 
those many British and American people who have become a 
power in the land of their adoption. Mr. Cook of Arica was 
another such, though as different from Mr. Sam Howson as can 
be. I heard of a further example in Peru where, in the town 
of Mollendo, lives an Englishman who has retained his British 
nationality but has impressed his personality so much on the 
local people that, though he is not a Peruvian, they have defied 
him Mayor. As the official representative of the important town 
of Mollendo he went to Lima, the capital, to protest against 
Government funds being spent almost exclusively on the im- 
provement of Lima. As a result he came back to his town with 
three or four million sols to be used for improvements in and 
around the town of Mollendo. Naturally the people have again 
elefted him Mayor and this Englishman runs the Peruvian city 
and rules it efficiently and wisely, to the contentment of all his 
Peruvian fellow citizens. 

We had arrived in Bolivia during the height of the rainy 
season, and though the mornings were usually dry rain invariably 
fell in the afternoon. We were particularly anxious to visit Lake 
TMcaca, the great inland sea lying on the Bolivian Plateau, and 
also to get to Tiab.na.naco which is thought to be the home of the 
oldest civilization: in tbe J world. Certainly archaeologists have 
decided that the few remains which are to be seen there are at 
least 3,000 years older than Stonehenge. Of course, everyone 
told us that we should be extremely foolish to try and do the 
journey whilst the rains were on. But then I suppose both my 
wife and I mul be foolish, or we should never have Started out 
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on this particular tour of South America. Perhaps the old saying 
about fools and angels is a true one but on this occasion the angels 
seem to have been on the side of the fools. Several times we 
decided to make our journey to one or other of the two places 
we wanted to visit but when we decided to move the rains fell. 
As the principal danger on this trip is the rapidity with which the 
mountain torrents rise, we had to try and find a more or less dry 
day and make a dash for it between showers. 

WhilS we were waiting for fine weather, Lieutenant Bleiman 
showed me some of the work which was being done by the 
American Geodetic Survey, and for the first time I saw a con- 
toured map of this part of the world. I then found that it would 
have been comparatively easy, even if not very comfortable, to 
have made our way from Ajica to La Paz by a slightly more 
roundabout route through Peru. We could probably have made 
the journey not climbing higher than about 15,000 feet, though 
the direft road from Arica to La Paz, the one which we were 
told was quite impossible at the time, rises to nearly 18,000 feet 
above sea level. Bleiman told me that when their men are driving 
up with convoys during the dry weather they come in absolutely 
exhausted, and at the top of their climb are hardly able to move 
about on account of the rarity of the atmosphere. 

The deky, too, enabled Sam Howson's men to clean up the 
car and have it ready for us. I ran it about La Paz, altered the 
timing and made a few minor adjustments after which it ran 
reasonably well. 

Mr. Lomax, the British Ambassador, gave us a great deal of 
information about the country and told us of the various auth- 
orities to whom he had written asking them to help us on our 
way. Later, when we returned to the Argentine, I received the 
letters which he had sent us, enclosing copies of some of these 
to co&oms and other authorities. These had been chasing us 
round South America. 

Dr. Fricke Lemoine and his charming wife also told us about 
the country and Dr. Fricke himself took us all round La Pas and 
motored us to many lovely spots on the outskirts. 

We also managed to see a good deal more of the In^ng 
who wete assembling in La Pafc for Carnival. Many of them 
appeared to be little better than animals and the conditions under 
which they live are insanitary in the extreme. On one occasion I 
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noticed a woman searching the head of another, apparently for 
fleas or lice, and then biting them as she caught them. 

It was during this time, when we were waiting for fine weather, 
that R. had her first contretemps with the police. There are 
traffic lights in the city but they do not work automatically; the 
policeman on duty moves them as he thinks fit. R. was driving 
down the main Street one day when she "shot" a light. She 
noticed it jut as she passed the policeman and looked at him to 
see what to do. He promptly switched on the green light for her, 
irrespective of what other traffic was doing, roaring with laughter, 
evidently thinking that a woman driver was a great joke. Every 
time she passed him afterwards in a car they grinned and waved 
to one another. 

We also bought various odds and ends for souvenirs small 
brightly-coloured shawls of Ik-ma wool similar to those worn 
by the women; bags of bright cotton stuff; the woollen caps 
worn by the men; papier mach6 models of the masks worn by 
the devil-dancers of Oruro during Carnival time; silver models 
of the llama, and so on. Of course silver is mined in great 
quantities in Bolivia and the name of Potosi has been synonymous 
in Europe for silver ever since the Spaniards settled in South 
America. 

The Indian shops are usually small dark rooms with an open- 
ing which serves as door and window alike, cluttered up with 
goods packed high to the ceiling. Outside hang bundles of 
merchandize. In places where they sell the coloured shawls, or 
the lovely skirts worn by the women, the blaze of colour is so 
tremendous as almost to be unbelievable. Every hue erf die rain- 
bow is provided, and almost every material from llama wool or 
alpaca, or vicuSa wool, to skirts of beautiful brocades, watered 
silks, velvets and plush. Inside the shops there are usually three 
or four people, a dog and a child or two, so that bargaining has 
generally to be done on the pavement. Apart from the crowded 
conditions the smell in the shops is too revolting. 

I have already mentioned that we had been warned against 
the thieving propensities of the Indians. Proof of this appeared 
to be shown in the tremendous numbers of locks people found 
necessary. We saw many doors with six or more locks to them. 
On one we counted seven padlocks and two Yales. As die doors 
themselves were extremely solid affairs, I imagine it would need 
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an extraordinarily good burglar, or someone armed with very 
powerful levers, to break into places so guarded. 

When we bought sweets we were surprised to find they were 
sold by the pound and not by the kilo, as had been customary 
in every other place we had met on this journey. Similarly, when 
we bought doth we bought it by the yard and indeed the pound 
and the kilo and the yard and the metre are both used almost 
indiscriminately in La Paz. Chocolates are very expensive. A 
pound box of English chocolates cost about 24/-. 

At last we had a day which seemed as though it would remain 
fine and so decided to make a dash for Tiahuanaco. We climbed 
from La Paz up to the Alto Piano, the car running well, and 
headed in a north-weSterly direction over a Stony, rocky track. 
The journey was not a long one (only about forty-three miles 
each way) but before we reached the town of Laja, rain was 
falling and clouds were coming down almost to the level of 
the plateau itself. Roads were rapidly becoming morasses, so 
we reluflandy abandoned the attempt and turned back towards 
La Paz before we got Stranded through the rising of the several 
rivers which we had already forded. 

Laja is nowadays little more than a village, but it has a mag- 
nificent church with a silver altar. Indeed, it was here that the 
Spaniards made their first settlement in Bolivia, but after a time 
the cold of the Alto Piano made life so difficult that the site was 
more or less abandoned and the city moved to La Paz in 1 548. 

On our way back we overtook many Indians coming in to 
La Paz for Carnival. A number of the women were spinning 
wool as tiaey walked, in an almost exaffly similar method to that 
employed by the women of the country diStrifls in Greece. Raw 
wool is held in a bundle in the hand or under the arm. This 
is pulled out and twiSfced to make a thread which is fastened 
to a spindle carried in one hand. Thereafter the woman twists 
the spindle with one hand whilst gradually feeding the wool out 
from the bunch with the other. It looks so simple but needs 
years of practice. Nearly every couple of Indians had with them 
a convoy of donkeys laden with grass or Straw. Several times 
we saw herds of llamas, which are not allowed right into the 
city of La Paz. The men were wearing their brightly-coloured 
ponchos, the women their bright skirts, and all of them plodding 
ttemg-h the rain in the direction of La Paz. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Carnival in Bolivia. We Visit Lake Titicaca 



CARNIVAL is, perhaps, the biggest event of the year in all the 
countries of South America. In Bolivia, with its tremendous 
preponderance of Indian inhabitants, it is celebrated with more 
gaiety and colour than in moSl other places and though I imagine 
the celebrations are now supposed to be Christian, there is little 
doubt that, from the Bolivian point of view, the dances and 
masquerades of carnival week are rooted deeply in antiquity and 
originate from heathen times even before the Incas. 

Carnival opened on Sunday morning. There were supposed 
to be two processions through La Paz, one in the morning for 
the children and one in the afternoon for adults. The children's 
procession was due to Start at eleven o'clock. For hours before 
then the city was filled with Spanish and Indian children, nearly 
all wearing masks, usually of animal faces. The fun had already 
Started by breakfast time. Youngsters were chasing and hitting 
one another with slappers which made much noise and did little 
harm. Explosive "bangers" were hurled at walls and thrown 
about all over the pkce. Pitched battles often took place across 
the Streets, when hundreds of these pieces of ammunition about 
the size of marbles were flung about, exploding on impaQ: with 
the ground, or even bursting with a **bang on hitting a human 
being. The police were very often the good-humoured targets 
for a barrage of these bangers. The air was filled with confetti 
and Streamers thrown from the balconies of the various houses 
that lined the Streets. Water pistols were popular and it was 
dangerous to walk about if one objected to being shot in tbe face 
with a jet of dirty water. 

Soon after twelve o'clock the children's procession Started. 
Led by a picked band of masked pantaloons, thousands of 
youngsters danced through the Streets. Costumes of all sorts 
were worn. There were toreadors and Spanish grandees, devils 
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and Red Riding Hoods, Columbines and fairies, knights in 
armour and fair kdies of many periods. The dresses were varied 
and beautiful. Praflically every child in the pkce seemed to 
be taking part. Everyone from about four to seventeen or 
eighteen was running about in fancy dress masked jf in the 
popular pantaloon rig, not masked if wearing a more fanciful 
costume. 

After lunch the adult procession was expe&ed to Start at three. 
About five o'clock it got under way and as the people Parted to 
parade along the Avenida 16 de Julio, the heavens opened and 
rain came down in torrents. But the show went on. Part of it 
was like a carnival procession in any other part of the world; 
lorry loads of shouting and singing costumed people and 
thousands of others in dresses of all colours and periods. But 
for us the high light was the many bands of Indians, the men 
in various garbs but invariably masked. The general co&ume 
appeared to be peg-top trousers of some dark material, em- 
broidered in gay colours, surmounted by a short jacket of similar 
material and embroidery. Under this was worn a white shirt and 
the usual brilliant shawl wound round the waiSL From the 
shoulder moSt Indians slung a bag of gaudily-dyed Ham* wool or 
cotton, and on the head was worn a woollen cap knitted in 
bright colours with long ear-flaps from which depended tassels. 
The face was invariably covered with a pink gause mask with 
painted pale blue eyes and fitted with busy eyebrows and 
whiskers. These men talked in high falsetto voices all the time 
so that they could not be identified. 

The women were not masked and wore their be& skirts of 
brocade or velvet or plush, a gay shawl hung over their shoulders, 
tfae hair in plaits down the back, flat-heeled leather shoes and the 
inevitable black or grey or brown large bowler hat. The feature 
of this dress was the skirt, for it is the custom for a woman from 
the Alto Piano to buy a new and different-coloured skirt for each 
carnival, and each year she proudly wears all her petticoats, 
thus paving how many carnivals she has attended. Theoldershe 
gets, in consequence, the bulkier she becomes, but when the 
women spin round in the dances all their skirts, which are wide 
and voluminous, taking up many yards of material, spread out 
around them and one sees, Eke the petals of aflower, the reds and 
greens and yellows, the blues and multi-colours of the favoured 
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co&ume of by-gone years. Women from other parts substitute 
white embroidered petticoats for the many coloured skirts. 

As the procession came through the Streets each group of 
Indians was accompanied by its own band, usually consisting of 
pipes and occasionally drums. The pipes are cut from the local 
canes and are very quickly and skilfully contrived. These pro- 
cessions went on for hours, some people juSt promenading the 
Streets, the Indians playing, turning and whirling in their dances 
as they progressed through the city. I imagine that at least half 
the population of La Paz was either in costume or in the bright 
native dress worn by the Indians. Though the adult Europeans, 
in moSt cases, abandoned their costumes later in the week the 
children continued to wear them for a number of days, and the 
Indians throughout the entire week. 

One of the favourite dancing grounds was outside the cemetery 
and there, every afternoon and evening, thousands of Indians 
came to dance. When taking part the women did not wear 
thefc shawls; they turned and whirled through the Steps of the 
dances with perfectly impassive faces. It is extremely uncommon 
to see any of them smile, or to have any expression whatsoever 
on their countenances, except when R. Stopped to admire and 
talk about their children, which seemed to please them. By no 
means all could speak Spanish. 

By evening things commenced to warm up. Stalls for the safe 
of beer and other alcoholic drinks were frequent. Methylated 
spirits and water was a favourite beverage (this is one of the 
curses of the Indians). As time passed people began to get drunk 
and the following morning, when we walked about the town, in 
almost every quiet comer could be found one or two of the 
previous night's celebrants dead unconscious, sleeping off the 
combined effefls of drink and dancing. The open spaces outside 
the cemetery where they celebrated became a soggy mess like a 
marsh as a result of the animal-like habits of the people and ooe 
could smell the spot the proverbial mile away. 

The near-by cemetery consisted of row upon row of concrete 
cupboards, rather like a series of pigeon holes, in which the 
bodies of the departed were placed. They were kept tihece for 
a time and subsequently, unless the relatives paid certain fees, 
the bones were removed and allowed to rot elsewhere. An 
American to whom I spoke described this cemetery as an apart- 
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ment house. It seemed to me a very apt description, for the whole 
place looked rather like a block of tiny flats. 

During carnival week we made our attempt to get to Lake 
Titicaca and with clouds low over the plateau climbed from La 
Pas to the Alto Piano. It was somewhat difficult to find our way 
to Tiquina on the lake side, which we had decided upon as our 
destination, as tracks ran in various directions over the plain, 
Though names had been painted on Stones and sign poSls, the 
paint had been allowed to wear off and it was a question of making 
up our minds whether to take the right or left fork every time 
the track divided. We got a general diredion to Lake Titicaca by 
compass and from time to time found the crude outlines of a 
ship painted on the side of a Stone, indicating to the Indians that 
this was the road to the great inland sea. 

On the first part of the journey we met many lorry loads of 
Indians, coming to enjoy carnival before it was over. Some of 
these lorries carried anything up to fifty passengers, all Standing 
and packed in as tightly as sardines. In addition to the human 
freight there was frequently a quantity of goats. We also met 
flocks of very small sheep, shepherded by men playing pipes 
made from cane similar to those used by the dance bands of La 
Paz, 

As far as Huarina the road was not too bad on the whole. 
There were the usual number of pot-holes and a number of rivers 
to ford, but as these had generally only about a foot of water in 
them we got through without difficulty. Then we came to a 
deeper river which had been bridged though the bridge was 
lying in ruins, washed away by the torrents which poured down 
after the rain Storms. A lorry coming into La Pas had tried to get 
through above the bridge and was Standing with engine half 
tmder the water and a crowd of Indians all pushing and shoving 
and yelling, trying to move it out. We stopped to prospeft and 
find an easier way across. Two or three Indians left their herds of 
grazing sheep and came along to help us, wading through the 
river for us in various places until we found a ford. Then with 
oiae man walking in front to show us the depth of the water and 
others on either side of the car, we felt our way over the rocks, 
the water juS below the running boards, and made our way 
safely out on to the other side. After a detour of some miles we 
rejoined the road* 
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jft: Woman in bowler hat, brocade skirt and gaily coloured blanket in which to 
' carry the baby 

Jjjgi/; Man in Carnival costume. Beside him is a typical young Indian in normal attire 
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THE CEMETERY AT LA PAZ, NEAR WHICH THE INDIANS DANCE 
Each pigeon hole is a grave 

LAKE TITICACA NEAR TIQUINA 
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A few miles further on was another and even deeper river. 
In this case the torrent had not broken the bridge but had washed 
a fresh channel for itself at the point where the road ended and 
the bridge began, so that there was a gap several feet wide and 
eight or ten feet deep between the end of the road and the 
beginning of the bridge. Here again we had to fin^ our own 
way over the river and after walking up and down for some 
distance decided on a possible ford. Unfortunately we had no 
Indians to help us this time and the water seemed deep. After 
sealing the engine with chewing gum and ElastoplaSt to make 
it waterproof we put the car at the river, first going at an angle 
downstream and then, in the middle, turning up almo& again& 
the current to make our way to what appeared to be a shelving 
bank on the other side. Once again we got over. 

Some miles beyond this the track ran through a shallow 
cutting. Mud had been washed from the sloping sides on to the 
road, making it difficult to control the car moving at speed, but 
I dared not Stop in case we could not get going again. The mud 
was not really deep, not coming half-way up the wheels, but it 
was a particularly slimy and slippery mud and we skidded and 
slithered from one side of the road to the other, almost bouacing 
off the bank on the near side to hit that on the off side of the 
road. Thinking that if we went a little faster I might have more 
control of the car I accelerated. The car promptly jibbed at the 
acceleration and spun round like a top in the road three times, 
finishing up facing almost in the right direction and we con- 
tinued our way without Stopping. As I said, I dared not &op, but 
I was thankful indeed when we came out of the cutting and on 
to the gravelly track once more. Our brakes had become praflk- 
ally useless with the constant crossing of rivers and splashing 
through water filled pot-holes. 

Shortly before reaching Huarina we breamed a ridge and saw 
in front of us Lake Titicaca. From that point to Tkpina we ran 
beside the water. 

Lake Titicaca, in addition to being the Iarge& lake in South 
America, is one of the largest inland seas of the wodd, though 
its afhffll area is somewhat vague. In the South American Hand- 
book, under <c Bolivia", it is described as being "over 4,500 
square miles in extent, and 12,500 feet above sea level". Under 
"Peru" the same handbook states that it is 5,500 square miles in 
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extent, T3wrymatfs Imychpadia gives the area as 3,200 square 
miles, 'with a length of a hundred and twenty miles, an average 
width of thirty miles, a height above the sea of 12,545 feet and a 
depth of about seven hundred feet. This encyclo- 



paedia also states "the water is fresh but unpleasant". The 
Exyclopa&a Ibitanmca tdls us that it has a total area of about 
3,200 square miles, but it also tells us it has an average depth of a 
hundred feet and a rramymim of about a thousand, whil& in size 
it is a hundred and thirty by forty-one miles and lies at an altitude 
of 12,466 feet above sea level. From these authorities it will 
be seen that there is considerable divergence of opinion about 
this lake, so perhaps it is safest to say that it is very large and 
lies at a greater altitude than almost any other piece of water in 
the world. 

Uticaca is partly in Bolivia and partly in Peru. On its surface 
ply ^eamships and motor boats, sailing ships and the reed balsas 
of the Indians. It is rather interesting to know that the original 
fitot^ boats to operate on this lake were built in Scotland and 
carded to Peru in sefiions for assembly at the waterside. Indeed 
the first Steamship to operate on the waters of this inland sea 
was brought in small pieces on mule-back up the Andes to 
a&onish the natives when it Steamed over the surface of Titicaca, 
but I am quite sure, whatever they might have felt, they could 
have displayed not the slightest change of expression on their 
faces. 

There are a few fish to be found in the lake but, generally 
speaking, the fishing is not good and although people do catch 
trout there I do not recommend it to ardent anglers. 

After Huatma, the usual colle&ion of adobe houses with tin 
or thatched roofe, the road deteriorated until there were wash- 
outs and Streams almost every fifty yards, some of them very 
rough and rocky, though none of them, fortunately, deep. In 
parts the road was flooded and everywhere there were big holes 
filled with water, so that we were motoring through a constant 
sea of spray. After half an hour of this the engine gave up the 
gho&. On inspetion I found that the leads to the distributor 
were wet through, water from the road splashing up against the 
underside of the top of the bonnet and dripping down on the 
engine beneath. The distributor itself was almo& full of water. 
I dried it out and hopefully we continued along the road. Very 
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soon the same thing happened again, so this time our dwindling 
Store of ElaStoplat came once more into pky. At each point 
where the leads entered the distributor they were waterproofed 
with planter and over the top of the distributor and coil I fa&ened 
rags to soak up the water dripping from above. 

Hereabouts the road was running several hundred feet above 
the level of the lake. The scenery was very beautiful; brown 
and blue mountains with a background of white fleecy clouds 
were refleffced in the Still waters of the lake. For several hundred 
yards from the shore the blue waters were turned to brown by 
rain running down the mountainsides carrying with it quantities 
of soil. For a considerable distance the shore was reed-fringed, 
and in the clear patches were generally moored numbers of balsas, 
the reed-built canoes of the Indians, who poled them out through 
the shallows before hoisting their sails, also of reed, and sailing 
out into the lake to fish or go about their other business. 

As we approached Tiquina we met a crowd of Indians in 
carnival costume complete with band, dancing up the road, all 
completely drunk and wild. Some had already fallen by tike way- 
side. They danced in front of the car and swarmed all round, 
compelling us to pull up, laughing and shouting good-naturedly. 
We waved to them and laughed in turn. Neither of us could 
understand a word they spoke and they seemed quite incapable 
of understanding our Spanish, We made our way through them 
inch by inch and ran down to the village of Tiquina, some 
seventy four miles from La Paz. The journey had taken tis five 
and a quarter hours, and our petrol consumption was so poor, 
not much over ten miles to the gallon, that we realised that we 
could not go further. We had been warned that gtsotina was 
probably not available for some considerable distance ahead, and 
we had to get back to La Pas. 

At Tiquina is a narrow Strait over which a sailing ferry runs 
to carry people and cars and put them on the road into Peru, 
The water was not cold to the touch at the edge, though it is 
said to be far too chilly for bathing. All about, on the level 
places bordering the MM, the land was cultivated and sheep were 
gtaang. Broad beans, potatoes, onions, wheat, badey and rye 
were growing in various patches, and clumps of blue lupins 
flowered everywhere* 

By this tttnft in the afternoon the usual rain was due to begin 
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and, indeed, a few drops feE as we turned the car back from the 
waterside at Tiquina in order to reach La Paz before the swollen 
rivers made the journey impossible. We had spent so long on 
the outward journey that it was doubtful if we should be able to 
get back by dark, so we took it in turns to eat our lunch as the 
other drove over the water-logged roads. 

As it happened, the return was easier than the outward journey, 
for a good deal of water had run away from the flooded roads 
since our passing in the morning but when we reached the two 
deep rivers we had gone through they seemed a trifle higher than 
before. A lorry was Stuck at the point where the flood had washed 
a gap between the end of the bridge and the road. The driver 
had obviously not noticed what had happened, and had driven 
straight over the bridge, when the lorry fell nose down into the 
opening on the other side. It was lying there, front battered in 
and back axle apparently broken, deserted, whilst the driver had, 
I expect, gone to try and find help. We crossed safely at the 
same spot as before. 

Much of the journey had to be done in second and even 
first gear, as we crept over the rough river beds, over the pot- 
holes and through the mud. An hour or so before La Paz we 
tan through a Storm of hail and snow, but when the clouds cleared 
we had a magnificent view of the shining mountains, dazzling 
white in the sunshine with their new carpet of snow. 

Along the road, wherever we passed a tiny village or a group 
of houses or even a single house, there were parties of Indians 
drinking and dancing, and the sound of their pipes and drums 
was heard faintly all over the plateau. Usually the houses were of 
adobe, sometimes roofed with corrugated iron and sometimes 
with grass and mud. The gardens were frequently enclosed by 
these adobe walls. Birds abounded; in fad we saw more birds 
in the neighbourhood of Lake TMcaca than in northern Chile or 
anywhere that we had been in Bolivia. Some were about the 
size of a sparrow but black with broad bright yellow bands over 
their wings and bodies. There was another bird, very like a 
spotted woodpecker but about the size of a pigeon. 

The pigs of this part, of which there were multitudes, were all 
very tiny and all clothed in long hair, presumably for protection 
again& the rigours of the dimate. 

The women near Lake TMcaca neady all wore red skirts, 
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Jack shawls and no hat, unlike the much mote gaudily-clad 
romen of the Alto Piano and La Paz areas. Both men and women 
rhew coca leaves to give them Stamina. I have spoken to 
lumbers of Europeans who have also chewed the coca leaf, 
their experience is that this practice relieves the difficulty of 
Breathing and headaches, which are common among Europeans 
it this altitude, and enables them to keep going, probably in the 
;ame way that the juices give added Stamina to the Indians. 
Unfortunately, at the age of about fifteen the Indians take to 
Irinking neat alcohol or methylated spirits and then degenerate 
7ery rapidly. 
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The Site of the Oldest Civilisation. 
We Leave La Pa% and Travel in a Train Through 'Bolivia 



BACK in La Paz we were glad to have a day's rest R. decided 
to have her hair washed and made an appointment with the 
pehqmia in the hotel. She found this consisted of a small room 
famished at one end with two basins for washing, a screen round 
a table and mirror for hair tinting, a few tables with more mirrors 
and hair-driers, and a manicure table. There were six Indian or 
Cholo assistants. The procedure seemed to be to tell clients they 
could be done at once, then to get their hair washed and leave 
them waiting and unable to walk out however annoyed they 
might feel. After a suitable interval and two changes of seats, 
the hair was set Then a third change of seats took place and a 
considerable wait until a drier was available, after which things 
wete finished off. Apparently the result was good and the coft 
low, but R. got very tired of playing general poft and being told 
"Passe, Sefiora". 

Carnival was till in full force. The number of sleeping drunks 
lying about the Streets had increased. No one, police or civilians, 
minded in the least, and the good temper of everyone during this 
time was amazing. Being hit on the behind with cardboard and 
paper slappets; having exploding bangers thrown at one's feet; 
getting handfuls of confetti thrown into the car and down one's 
neck or hurled into the hair, at every yard; being shot at with 
fikfcy water from all angles all these things were calculated to try 
the patience of passers-by, but everyone smiled, and if people could 
not retaliate in kind they at least called out some jovial remark 
to the revellers. At this time the buses seemed to be even more 
crowded than usual. Not only was every available seat and inch 
of* Sanding room inside each bus occupied, but people sat on the 
wings, Ac roof and the bonnet of the vehicles, which pHed 
orcr their usual routes with driver and condu&or alike apparently 
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perfeffly unconscious of the fat that they were carrying mote 
than their legal load if there is a legal load in Bolivia. 

Even the churches were having a busier time than usual. 
Frequently one could see an Indian woman remove her hat to 
enter San Francisco with a bottle in her hand, fill the bottle at 
the Holy Water Stoup and walk out again with a supply of the 
blessed liquid for the benefit of others who were not able to 
visit the church. Generally the Indians used tie church of San 
Francisco because it has a statue of The Virgin of Cochabamba, 
which they particularly reverence. 

We had Still to make our journey to Tiahuanaco. Two days 
after our journey to Titicaca we tried again. It was a fine morning, 
the sun shining out of an almost cloudless sky and we found it 
easy going as far as Laja. After passing that village the road 
"deteriorated" and became deep mud interspersed with enormous 
pot-holes filled with water. The ruts in the mud were also filled 
with water. The only thing to do was to change to low gear 
and keep going. I wanted to fcop to take photographs of the 
appalling places through which the car was travelling, but dared 
not do so as I knew that if we Sopped we should never move 
again. It is no exaggeration to say that the mud was a foot to 
eighteen inches deep in many places and, as the engine was not 
developing anything like its full power owing to the altitude, the 
way seemed very long as we anxiously covered mile after mife. 
There was not a soul on the road, not a sign of a vehicle until 
we came to a single track railway with an adobe hut which 
represented the Station. There two men were sitting patiently, 
hoping either for a train or for a lorry or car to come and pick 
them up. They were Indians and told us they had little hope of 
a car as nothing had come by, certainly not for the laSt three days. 
They also told us that we had almost reached our destination. 

From here the mud became a litde easier but the surface was 
even fuller of more and deeper pot-holes whidi it was impossible 
to dodge, so that we had to crawl in bottom gear into one hok 
and out of another, the car leaning over to one side, pitching 
fir& forwards and then backwards. Atla&wecametoawideaod 
turbulent river. On the other sideof the flood a churned up mess 
of mud rose at an angle of about forty-five degrees up the bank 
before again reaching level ground. Nearby were the remains of 
a bridge which had vanished in the roaring waters. I tefted the 
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depth of the river as well as I was able and regretfully came to 
the conclusion that no car could cross. In that opinion I was 
supported by an Indian who appeared from nowhere. He made 
me understand that the torrent came nearly up to his armpits. 
Not only was it deep but it was roaring through a ravine in great 
waves of muddy water, and had we attempted to cross we should 
inevitably have been swept away. 

When I asked the Indian, "Whereabouts are we?" he replied, 
much to my surprise, "Tiahuanaco." 

c *Is this Tiahuanaco?" I demanded. 

<c Yes," he said, motioning all around him; "this is Tiahu- 
anaco." 

"Then where is the Puerto del Sol and the ancient image?" 
I asked. "We have come a long way to see these remains/* 

Pityingly he smiled at me and pointed to a small, pile of Stones 
in the middle of which was a low and narrow aperture through 
which I should have to Stoop to pass. 

"That is the Puerto del Sol," he said. 

"And where is the Statue?" I asked him. 

"Over there," he pointed. 

I looked and saw, a few hundred yards away, a Stone rising 
not very much more than man-size out of the plain. At that 
comparatively small distance I could not distinguish any human 
features carved on it, and from photographs which I had seen I 
realized that it was extremely unlikely that we should see anything 
even a hundred yards away. 

A litde to our left the single-track railway ran close to the 
Satue, and by climbing up and down several ditches and over a 
fence we got on to the railway and Stepped along the sleepers to 
get a closer view of these world-famous remains, said to be three 
thousand years older than Stonehenge. Honestly, they may be 
of interest to archaeologies but I cannot imagine anyone who 
knows what difficulties they have to encounter to visit this spot 
by road during the rains being fool enough to do it. We had not 
expensed much but I had somehow thought that the site of what 
archaeologies say is probably the oldest centre of civilization in 
the world, certainly the oldest in the Americas, would have been 
a trifle more impressive. Instead of that it was a bleak, windy, 
rainswept plain, crossed by muddy tracks and showing a few 
small &ones as the only visible evidence of the civilization which 
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had once existed there. We returned to the car rather disappointed 
and very apprehensive as to our return journey. We felt we had 
been diddled and the hard journey was not worth it. It was our 
own fault, as we had been warned the road was bad. 

The journey of forty-two miles had taken us three hours. 
I thought of that awful mud which we had to get through again 
and came to a rapid decision. 

I turned to the Indian who was Still watching us. ** Would you 
like to come into La Pa for the carnival?** I asked him. 
He almost smiled as he nodded his assent. 
"All right, jump in/* I told him, and he climbed into the 
back of the car. 

"What on earth did you do that for?** asked R. C *I don't 
think I can Stand his smell all the way back to La Pas.** 

I said nothing and a few miles further on we again came to 
the tiny railway Station. The men were Still waiting there hope- 
ftdly. 

"I can take one of you into La Paz," I said; **but only one.** 
Both of them said they wanted to come but I Suck to my 
determination only to carry one. After a certain amount of 
argument one more m^n climbed into the back. 

*1 think you are very Stupid," said R. "It isn't only the smell 
but we shall be covered in fleas and lice by the time we get 
back." 

"Well,** I said; "which would you rather have, the smell and 
the bugs, or Stick in the mud? I have brought them along so 
that they can push in case we get Stuck.** 

R., who was driving at that time, saw the point. 
We Stopped once on the way going back, on faidy hard 
ground, to dry out the distributor and cool down the engine. 
Our Indians cheerfully ran to fetch water in our various odd 
botdes and poured the water into the radiator. They were not 
called on to push the car and we made our journey back in about 
the same time that it had taken to come out. At lea& half the 
journey was done on second gear and a quarter of it 00 bottom. 
Our petrol consumption was about ten miles to the gallon. The 
smell on the return journey had been awful, but I think that the 
insurance policy was worth the premium we paid. In any case we 
had been to Tiahuanaco. 
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Carnival came to an end. The shops opened again and business 
resumed its sway. 

We were due to leave La Pas and went along to Sam Howson 
to pick up men to fix the car on the flat track and then to the 
offices of the railway company to pay our freight and fares. 
The train was timed to leave at two o'clock. Owing to carnival 
we had not been able to wire the car on to the truck the previous 
night. Here perhaps I should say that when carrying a car on a 
flat truck it has the wheels chocked with wedges of wood and 
four Steel hawsers, or many Strands of wire, are fastened round 
the axles or wheels to brackets on the truck itself, in order to 
prevent any movement when going round the Steep bends and 
up and down the mountainsides. 

Difficulties Started at once. I left the men to fix up the car 
whilst I went to the Station office to pay. The officials at once 
demanded various documents and when they were produced 
asked for signatures by the customs authorities on the Station. 
The customs authorities themselves blankly refused to sign on 
the dotted line and after visiting nine different offices, interviewing 
as many different officials, and with difficulty being polite, I had 
once more to 'phone Dr. Fricke Lemoine to ask him to send 
Mr. Leykauff to help. He promptly smoothed out the difficulties 
and we very soon had the necessary documents signed, the railway 
company paid and by eleven o'clock I got to the office of Lacatur 
to get our tickets for the sleepers which had been reserved for us 
on the same train which would tow the flat truck. 

Owing to the cessation of work during carnival it took me 
about half an hour to get these. Before presenting them to me 
Incatur said that we muSt have our passports cleared again by the 
immigration authorities. We had already had about six Samps 
placed oa our passports by Consuls and immigration authorities 
and traffic departments, but apparently even more were necessary. 
All these offices closed at twelve o'clock and it was then rather 
after half-past eleven, but one of the English-speaking officials 
of locator rushed me into a car, whirled me into two different 
offices, police and immigration, I believe, and got the necessary 
signatures and rubber Samps juSt before they dosed at twelve 
o'clock. 

Meanwhile R., whom I had left to see the car firmly fixed to 
the truck and then to meet me at the hotel, had been getting 
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more and more anxious as I did not torn up. Fortunately she 
had our baggage ready; I paid the hotel thousands of Bolivianos 
to settle our bill (420 to tie poundl) and we got to the Nation 
at about one-fifteen in order to make, quite sure that the flat 
truck to which the car was fastened was aftually attached to the 
train. South American officials sometimes forget details like this. 
However, the train was waiting at the pktform and there, imme- 
diately behind the engine, was the Vanguard, looking asif it had 
been fixed on to give extra power in pulling the coaches up the 
Seep dimb to the Alto Piano. 

Jut before we left, Dr. and Mrs. Fricke Lemoine arrived 
to see us off. We Started promptly to time at two o'clock, with 
three engines attached to the train, two pulling and one pushing. 
We slowly chugged our way through deep cuttings towards the 
plateau. Masses of blue lupins and other flowers grew in tibe 
rocks alongside the railway, juSt as English wild flowers seem to 
delight in the sides of railway cuttings in our own country. 
Once we had reached the Alto Piano one engine was detached 
and a little while later, at Viacha, where our car had been detrained 
on its arrival, the second locomotive left us. Thereafter we con- 
tinued the journey south with one engine only. 

The railway on which we were travelling belongs to a British 
company. I find it perhaps unkind to criticize the line, as all the 
officials had been pleasant and helpful to us but, to put it bluntly, 
I think it was the worst, mot uncomfortable, mot inconvenient 
and filthiest railway on which I have ever travelled. We had a 
two-berth sleeper. When we joined the train both berths were 
lowered, though the beds had not been made up, The distance 
between the two berths was not sufficient to sit upright on the 
lower berth and we had to prop ourselves on the edge with heads 
bowed to dear the bunk above. On our asking the attendant to 
put up the top berth, as is normally done in this type of double 
sleeper throughout the world, we were told that it could not be 
done. On the other hand to show willing, the man very definitely 
produced a chamber utensil from its receptacle and, holding it 
out, carefully explained its uses to R. The expression on her face 
whfla this was going on was quite beyond description. I thought 
she was summoning up her mot vituperative Spanish in order to 
tell the attendant that she was not an Indian, but her sense of 
humour overcame her annoyance and both of us roared with 
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laughter, to the great surprise and indignation of the fellow, who 
hastily backed out of the car leaving the utensil sitting proudly 
in the middle of the bottom bunk, 

We apparently had to endure the journey in discomfort. The 
scenery was dreary in the extreme. The train was chugging along 
over a sandy infertile plateau, 14,000 feet above the sea. The 
rain poured down, flooding all the hollows as far as the eye could 
see. In the distance on both sides were mountain peaks. The 
only thing to break the monotony of the plain was a low-growing 
shrub called tola which the Indians use for fuel. Occasionally 
there were flocks of llamas and sheep. Now and again native 
villages, the houses built of adobe and thatched with grass and 
mud, with a door and no windows, broke the level surface of the 
countryside. As we got further south some of the houses were 
round instead of reflangular, but after a time even these died 
away and we were surrounded by nothing except sand, mud and 
water. 

We went along to the dining-car and had a reasonably good 
meal which cost about 2/6. The train did possess a restaurant 
though it was a mixed goods with first-class carriages and sleepers. 
In the diner, when the lights were switched on, we thought they 
were rather faint, but in our sleeper they got fainter and fainter 
until by nine o'clock they failed entirely. We went to bed in the 
dark and tried to sleep. It was cold, draughty and smelly. It 
poured with rain all night, and the train ran later and later, so 
that we were told that we should be at leagi five hours overdue in 
reaching Vlfla^on. 

The second day was a repetition of the first. The sleeper 
seemed eren worse. The dirty leather-covered bunks, with gaps 
and gashes torn and only sometimes patched, became more and 
more uncomfortable. Tired of sitting hunched up because of the 
bunk above us we took matters into our own hands and with 
difficulty heaved and pushed and somehow got it pushed back 
againS the wall Jut as we paused, panting with our exertions 
(for we were Still on the Bolivian Pkteau), the sleeping-car 
attendant appeared, anxious and angry, angry because we had 
dared to put the bunk up, anxious because he knew it would not 
&ay there and was afraid it would fall on us and he would be 
blamed for the damage, He proved to us that it would not tay 
there and we resigned ourselves to passing the day in the hunched 
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up State which was our only possible position, unless each of us 
lay out full length, which, after a time, we did. 

Needless to say there was no hot water laid on to the sleeper 
and the space between the edge of the bunk and the partition 
separating it from the next compartment was so narrow that it 
was impossible to Stretch one's legs when seated. The W.Cs 
at the end of the sleeping cars were so filthy as to be unusable 
but I will spare a further description. 

During the morning we ran through mud, water and sand 
again but in the afternoon began to descend from the plateau and 
run along the mountainsides and through hills. Vegetation 
began to appear and villages of a slightly better type gave 
evidence of a return, if not to civilization, at leat to habitation. 
From time to time we passed large herds of Ifama^ frequently 
with woollen tassels fixed to the tips of their ears. 

In the afternoon the Bolivian customs officials went through 
our baggage, the examination being rather more thorough th^n 
is usually the case, but conduced in a perfeffly friendly and 
courteous manner. Throughout the reSt of the day we wound 
backwards and forwards in the hills, shunting and altering the 
make up of the train at many Stations. At first I always watched 
these operations anxiously to make sure that the truck containing 
our car was conne&ed with the train once more, particularly at 
Atodba where the Bolivian railways took over from the British 
line which continued into Chile. From time to time I would see 
the engine with the Vanguard vanishing in the distance. Several 
times the engine returned with other trucks and without the car. 
Each time I began to get anxious but invariably, sooner or later, 
sometimes in one part of the train and sometimes in another, the 
Vanguard turned up and if I missed it at a Station I would see it 
on the long train as we snaked round a bend in the line. 

We arrived at Villazon on the southern frontier of Bolivia 
shortly before midnight. There had been a certain amount of 
light in our compartment that evening, as electricians had 
appeared at practically every Station and banged about on the 
under side of the sleeping car. Eventually our coach was con- 
nefied by means of a long flex to the diner. By this means we got 
light to the detriment of those people who were Still using the 
restaurant. But on arriving at Villaaon the train was broken up 
and we were shunted into a siding with our source of light 
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removed, trying to go to bed in total darkness. Fortunately 
some fellow travellers joined the train at this point and bad 'wisely 
provided themselves "with a number of candles, with one of which 
they presented us. I fed sure they muSt have travelled on this 
railway before. We went to bed by candle light, shivering with 
cold and slept in our clothes again as we had the previous night, 
partly in order to try and get warm and partly because we did 
not care for the look of the blankets. 

Next day we expected to transfer the car from its present 
flat truck to the one which the Argentine railways had promised 
should meet us at the frontier. Nothing could be done that 
night and we decided to rise early in the morning to make the 
transfer and connet up with the departure from La Quiaca on 
the Argentine side of the frontier. 
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We Descend from 'Bolivia. Back to Argentina 



W E were up at dawn but need not have bothered as the whole 
of the Station was completely deserted. We found the Vanguard, 
which had been shunted into a different siding > and then left the 
Station in order to find breakfast There was nowhere in Vilkzon 
where a meal could be obtained, only one terrible littie pub, if 
possible even dirtier than the average of its type. Fortunately 
we had a few odd sandwiches in the picnic basket and a flask of 

tea. 

At half-paft seven the Station began to wake up but none of 
the officials had any information whatsoever as to what would 
be done about the car. Finally the S&tionmaSter arrived and 
rather grumpily said that a locomotive would arrive soon to take 
our sleeper into the Argentine frontier Station at La Quiaca and 
after the train had left for Salta and Buenos Aires it would come 
back to tow the flat truck with our car to La Quiaca. I pointed 
out that this was useless as we were supposed to be travelling CHI 
the same train, but he shrugged his shoulders and said he could not 
do anything about it and anyhow there was no other engine. 

An agent who had been advised by telegram by one of our 
friends in Bolivia and asked to help us did not turn up, so finally 
we went to the town to search for him. He came back to the 
Station with us and did his beSt to help but obviously no one took 
very much notice of him. After a short time he said he must go 
and see to his own business and left us. Finally we took our own 
baggage from the sleeper, put it in the car on the flat truck, 
locked it in and commenced to get busy ourselves. We then 
found the customs house, the goods sheds, etc, and after a great 
deal of shrugging of shoulders and refusals to do anything, I 
produced the name of the British Ambassador and said he had 
written to the Chief Customs Officer asking him to help us. At 
once we were told we could take the car off the coach. 
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Unfortunately there was no way of doing this. FirSt of all 
there was no engine to push the truck; then there was no ramp 
againt which the truck could be put so that we could run off 
down a slope; there was no crane to lift the car. In the end we 
gathered all the helpers and loungers we could find on the Station 
and with their help pushed the truck along the railway line, 
altering the points as we found necessary, until we came beside 
a raised piece of earth nearly on a level with the car. Then all 
our helpers took the Vanguard and lifted firSt the front and then 
the back, gradually working it sideways off the truck. We had 
one anxious moment when they got the full weight of the 
Vanguard and very nearly dropped it but in the end we had it 
safely on the ground again. I had had a good morning's work 
helping to shove the truck along the railway line, puffing and 
blowing in the thin atmosphere of the plateau and then helping 
to lift it off and was quite gkd when the motor Started up and 
we were able to move away. 

We then had to visit the real customs post at the frontier. The 
cu&oms officer on the railway Station was moSt helpful and sent 
one of his assistants with us. The mention of Mr, Lomax, our 
Ambassador, again worked wonders. 

c *Yes, we have received a letter, Senor; we will do everything 
to help you. Have you your papers?" 

I handed them over; signatures and rubber Stamps were 
placed on them, the baggage was not looked at and in less than, 
five minutes we were over the Bolivian frontier on our way to 
the Argentine cu&oms poSt 

Unfortunately Argentine time was an hour ahead of Bolivian 
time and no one had been able to tell us when the train was 
due to leave. We made a frantic dash to get to the Station, get 
the car on the flat truck which the Argentine railways had 
promised and so continue our journey. 

The aftual frontier was a faidy wide and deep river into 
wiiich the Bolivian road dipped Steeply and from which the 
Argentine road rose ju& as abruptly. We saw another car go 
through ahead of us. It faltered in the middle, slithered and 
bumped and ju& got over. The Vanguard had been on the train 
ia tie open for a couple of days, the engine had not bad time to 
get warmed up and in any case it was only developing about half 
power as we were Sill about 12,000 feet above sea level. There 
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We Descend from Bolivia 

was nothing fot it but to make a rush. We got through with 
clouds of spray flying in all dire&ions but the hill on the other 
side proved too much for even the Vanguard under the prevailing 
conditions. The engine nearly Stopped and I put out the dutch 
and jammed on the brakes, but our crossing of the river had 
affefted them. Despite all my efforts we Started to roU slowly 
backwards towards the river we had juSt crossed. Whilst I raced 
the engine and let in the clutch, I told R. to jump out and push. 
Her extra horse power was juSt sufficient to get the car going and 
we drove up the hill in rushes and jerks of about twenty yards at 
a time, the engine roaring until it faded away with the effort and 
R. pushing and shoving and panting with the exertion at this 
altitude. I couldn't get out to let her drive while I pushed, as 
the brakes would not hold the car. There was nothing for it but 
to let her do the work. Eventually we got to the top of the hill 
where, at the Argentine customs Station, the guards had turned 
out, doubled up with kughter at our efforts, whilst an officer 
very politely, in between his yells of mirth, asked R. why she was 
out of breath, Was it the altitude and did she always have to 
push the car up a hill? They were all very friendly but told us 
they thought we had missed the train. No one had dreamt of 
helping R. with the pushing! 

Again one of their number was sent with us to the main 
customs poSt where we arrived at about twenty minutes to twelve 
and were informed (a) the train had gone and (b) the customs 
officer could not do anything about passing the car or baggage 
until Monday. 

**No, I am sorry, Sefior. Now we have copied you and have 
the Sabado Ingles; we dose at twelve o'dock until Monday/* 

Nothing I said could make him alter his mind. R. added her 
entreaties to mine and finally he shrugged his shoulders and said, 

"All right; if you can get your passports deared, I will clear 
you through the customs." 

I noticed a broad grin on his face as he said this; the reason 
for the grin was that we found the passport office dosed for the 
week-end and the official had already taken himself off. 

Then one of the many pleasant incidents of this trip occurred. 
A lorry driver who had been Standing by and had heard the 
conversation, said he knew the passport officer and if we would 
accompany him in his lorry would try to find him for us. We 
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were lucky. Our friend spotted him in the Street within about 
five minutes of leaving the customs. On being tackled this 
official very agreeably said that lie would certainly come back 
with us and see to our passports. When we returned the customs 
officer was jugl about to lock up, but seeing that we had brought 
back his brother official he made no more objections, told us we 
were lucky and then proceeded to go through the international 
papers for the car, check our baggage and carry out the usual 
formalities. Before leaving he asked us to sign a form Stating 
that if we did not take the car out of the country within a Stated 
period we agreed that it should be forfeited and should become 
the property of the Argentine Government. Apparently they 
were making doubly sure and didn't altogether truSt the camet 
issued by the Automobile Association. 

Of course we should, for the first time, find that our passports 
were not in order. Apparently certain documents should have 
been given to us at Las Cuevas when we left Argentina to enter 
Chile, but either we had not received these or some other passport 
authority had taken them; in any case we hadn't got the papers 
and I remembered nothing whatsoever about them. There were 
various other items which were not quite in order, but the 
friendly passport officer regularized everything himself, merely 
telling us to report to the Federal Police as soon as we had an 
opportunity and preferably within forty-eight hours. Amida 
smiles and wishes for good luck from the passport and the 
cuaoms officers and our helpful lorry driver, without whom we 
should have been sunk, we drove off from the Argentine customs 
poSt, drew a deep breath and gratefully went to the Grand Hotel 
for lunch. 

After lunch we went to the railway Station to inquire when 
there would be another train going south, and to arrange for the 
Vanguard being placed on the flat truck. The next train would 
0ot be due for three days; the flat truck hadn't turned up. 
An untidy SationmaSter, chewing the usual toothpick as he talked 
to us, said he knew all about the truck and it might arrive at 
any tiroe, possibly in a fortnight or three weeks, if we cared to 
wait. I damned the Argentine railways and we went back to the 
hotel to decide what was the beSt thing to do. 

Everyone in Bolivia had been unanimous that it was quite 
imposstbk for us to put the car on the roads again until we 
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reached Salta. Rivers swollen by the summer rains, roads washed 
away by the water or covered with mud and Stones from mountain 
landslides, all made the journey quite impossible. We decided to 
go and talk to the people at the local garage, where we had 
already taken in petrol. Incidentally we found that since we had 
left the Argentine petrol had increased in price from sixty centavos 
to one peso a litre. But even at this price it was Still fkr cheaper 
than in England; juSt under half-a-crown a gallon. 

''Yes," said the proprietor. "I think you might be able to 
motor through if you go very slowly and very carefully and ask 
for information at every place where there is any opportunity 
to inquire. No, Senor, we have not had a car come through from 
Salta for the lat three months but we had one arrive from the 
mine at Mina Aguilar about a fortnight ago. True, the wort 
part of the road is after you pass the mine but you might be 
lucky; you might get through." 

"And what happens if we get Stuck, or have a breakdown?" 
I asked. At that he shrugged his shoulders and with a grin 
remarked, "Quien sake?" 

We decided to put our luck to the teSt once more. The thought 
of waiting an indefinite number of weeks at this tiny frontier 
town, hoping for the Argentine railways to send a flat truck, 
was too much for us. We decided to turn in early and &art at 
dawn. 

The Grand Hotel was able to give us quite a pleasant room, 
with its own door opening on to the Plaza, outside which we 
left the car. Beds were made up for us. The sheets were so 
damp as to be almost wet but this problem did not need much 
solving. The sun was shining brightly, the car was, as usual, 
as hot as an oven. We simply took the sheets off the beds, 
draped them over the seats of the cat and then lay down on the 
blankets for our siesta. By tea time the sheets were aired and 
dry as a bone. 

At La Quiaca we were Still on the Andean Pkteau. When 
the sun set the temperature cooled down very rapidly. In && 
it was far cooler than at La Paz, where we had worn the normal 
dothes that we should wear in the early spring in England; 
in my case a woollen veft, woollen shirt, tweed jacket and flannel 
trousers. We were grateful for several blankets and aa eiderdown 
on the bed at night. 
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La Quiaca is quite a pleasant little town, having very much 
the air of one of the frontiers of civilization, with its barracks, 
customs pot, wide Streets and low buildings, and friendly helpful 
attitude that one generally finds in such places. 

Our intention to leave La Quiaca bright and early was defeated 
by the hour's change in time and the fat that, although we arose 
at five o'clock, the sun didn't rise till about seven. We were not 
anxious to travel in the dark after what we had heard about the 
road. Consequently we consumed our usual thermos flask of 
coffee, ham, and rolls, in the grey light before dawn, and then 
set off, wondering what lay before us. 

For about twenty miles the road was reasonably good gravel 
with the odd pot-hole, water, muddy patch and so on, but we 
thought that if it did not get worse we should be lucky. It 
soon did get worse and we ran into mud and flooded roads 
through which we slowly made our way until we reached Abra 
Pampa. Several times we left the highway and made detours 
across country, as there was less water on the plains th^n aftually 
on the road itself. Although the distributor leads and coil were 
sealed up with planter, the constant soaking caused water to 
penetrate and several times I had to &op and dry things out. As 
we passed over this country there was no sign of life other fhan 
the frequent large herds of H^ma* wandering over the plain, 
trying to find sufficient food to keep them alive in the sterile, 
flooded area. 

From Abra Pampa to Tres Cruces the road again became fairly 
good but on arriving at the latter place we found that the track 
to Iturbi and Humahuaca was cut by landslides and had been 
out of use for a considerable time. It was quite impossible to 
get through. We were told to go up to Mina Aguilar, where we 
should be able to obtain information as to the next part of the 
journey. Shortly after being told this we ran on to a perfeQ: 
tarred road, a thing we had not seen for several thousand miles. 
This carried us up into the mountains for a distance of about 
thirty miks over a surface which reminded us of the F.ngltsfr 
toads and brought us out to the mine itself. The road was built 
and maintained by the mining company, to give them access to 
tiae tailway at Tres Cruces. 

We arrived on Sunday morning and few people seemed to be 
aboot. Tliere was the OT&oma^ 
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much nicer-looking lot of houses and gardens tfrftn usual, laid 
out in orderly rows round a central building. I went to several 
of these houses to ask for information but in each case there was 
no one at home. After wandering about for a bit I came across 
a group of men and found they spoke English* I told them 
where we wanted to go > asked if they could let us have petrol 
and questioned them as to the road ahead. There was a certain 
amount of reticence about the road ahead and as regards petrol 
we were told that the two men who had the keys of the petrol 
pump had gone away for a few days as it was the tail end erf 
carnival. They would, however, see what could be done. Mean- 
while we were invited to have lunch at their dub. It was certainly 
pleasant, sitting in a solid building before a good log fire, drinking 
gin and tonic. It made Bolivia and its mud, water and rock seem 
a long way behind us and for the time we even forgot to wonder 
about what lay ahead. 

This enormous mine is owned by an* American company, and 
produces lead and copper, I believe, with a r^mm amount of 
anc. The mining officials and their wives seemed of all national- 
ities American, British, German and Poles predominating. All 
were pleasant and interested in our journey and, as lunch came 
to an end, Started to give us advice and information as to the route 
ahead. We were warned that our first obstacle would be the Rio 
Grande, a broad river which at this time of the year would be in 
flood and over which we might not be able to pass. If the waters 
were too deep the only thing to do would be to wait on the bank 
for a day or so until tiaey went down, though we were told that 
flooded rivers might subside in a few hours, but they were liable 
to rise again juSt as quickly if there was torrential rain up in the 
mountains. That was one of the difficulties. It was not the 
weather actually prevailing in the part where we were motoring 
that mattered; it was the weather further up-&ream which would 
have the effeft of flooding the rivers or letting them dry out 
again. We were given a cheerful send off. 

All the way to the Rio Grande we were wondering what lay 
ahead of us and when, from the top of a range of mountains, we 
saw below us in the distance a broad Streak glittering ia tbe sun- 
shine, we knew we were approaching this fotmidaHe ob&ade. 
We wound slowly down the mountainside, bumping over pot- 
holes and rocks which came up through the surface of the 
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ground, spattering ourselves with yellow and red mud and 
drenching the engine with water, and at Iat came to the edge of a 
river. I looked at it and blinked. Surely this couldn't be the 
dreaded Rio Grande? I saw an Indian walking across; generally 
he was dry shod but every now and again the water came up to 
his ankles. We drove slowly across the wide gravelly river bed, 
through: which three narrow, shallow rivulets were trickling. 
We were fortunate that there had been no rain of consequence 
for the kt few days. 

On the other side we again began to climb into the mountains, 
along a narrow ledge cut in the sides of the hills, narrower than 
any that we had so far traversed, with enormous falls below us 
and no room for anything to pass. Indeed, the road was usually 
no more than about eight feet wide. I began to sound the horn 
at every one of the many hairpin bends, always dreading that 
we might meet another vehicle, though all that day we had not 
met a single thing on wheels. So we made our way over that 
range of mountains and into the Quebrada de Humahuaca, 

The Quebrada is a comparatively narrow valley into which 
the mountainsides fell abruptly and Steeply. It winds south to 
tibe town of Humahuaca. For some hours that afternoon we 
went backwards and forwards along the narrow ledges cut in 
die side of the mountains, over a loose tony surface, praying 
that we should not skid when going round the hairpin bends 
and all the time alert for the sound of an approaching vehicle. 
AH aroood us were mountains, with occasional herds of llamas 
and, as we began to drop, great thickets of tree caffi covered the 
hillsides and lined the roads. Eventually we came through the 
range and saw, far below us and Stretching into the dim di&ance, 
an immense plain over which the road wound snakily into the 
hazy d&ance, whete more mountains appeared to block the way. 

As we dropped it began to get sensibly warmer. Running 
c the plain we were glad to discard some of our clothes. The 
sign erf life that we saw was, rather contradiftorily, an 
eooraoos &atoe presiding over the cemetery of Humahuaca, a 
qoaint old colonial town with cobbled Greets, houses with bal- 
coaies shot in by iron grilles and populated by people much 
moee European in appearance than we had seen for some con- 
skksahie time though there were many Indians about. They 
&31 celebrating carnival and rfonring in the Streets. 
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We should like to have had time to Stop and go about in 
Humahuaca as it looked a mot interesting spot; an obvious 
survival of the days of early Spanish colonization, "which seemed 
to have been untouched by the advance of time. There -was, 
however, one evidence of modem civilisation and that was an 
extraordinarily pleasant and efficient petrol Station belonging to 
the Argentine Automobile Club, with the usual re& room and 
facilities for light refreshments, run by an efficient and pleasant 
caretaker and his wife. Here we refuelled and were told tfeM* we 
should probably have no difficulty in getting through to Jujuy 
(pronounced WHOHWEE!), though the surface was bad in spots 
and some of the rivers might be high. There was also the possi- 
bility of landslides blocking the way. At leat we should find 
other traffic on the road and need not fear being Stranded in the 
mountains in isolation like that through which we had travelled 
all day. 

The route was quite good after Humahuaca. It was more o& 
less level, running up and dqwn gentle gradients and always 
dropping towards the pampas from Humahuaca which was six 
or seven thousand feet above sea level. The fa& that the surface 
was good was purely comparative. It was one mass of pot-holes 
and every few hundred yards we crossed badens, or wash-outs, 
across the road, through moSt of which shallow rivers were 
running. There was, however, no obstacle to our progress until 
we neared the town of Tumbaya, some miles outside which we 
were faced by a wide raging torrent of muddy red water, obviously 
far too deep to motor over. Nearby were either the remains or 
beginning of a bridge (I am afraid I forgot to inquire whida). 
It was quite obvious that we could not get over under our own 
power. The running engine would have drowned itself and the 
force of the water would probably have washed the car dowaa- 
Stream. It was then that I noticed a very high traflor on enormous 
wheels Standing nearby. 

"I wonder if they would tow us across?" I asked my wife. 
She shrugged her shoulders and rather wearily said: 

"Anyhow you can ask them; otherwise we shall have to sit 
here till the river goes down and there is nothing I should Ufa 
so much as a bed at present." 

So I asked them, and to my surprise ikey at once replied, 
"Si, Senor, of course we can take you over." 
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They backed the tractor to the cair, produced chains and 
fastened them to the axle of the Vanguard as if they were used to 
doing this all the time. Meanwhile I had produced packets of 
chewing gum and given them to R. with the comment, "Chew". 
Chew we both did until we had a sufficient quantity of pliable 
gum for our purpose. In fat R. says she will never chew another 
piece of gum in her life even to waterproof an engine when 
crossing a river. The driver had the forethought to tell me not 
to Start up my motor, though I had thought of that one for 
myself, and then set off with us across the flood. FirSt they turned 
down Stream until about half-way across, when they almost faced 
into the down-rushing torrent edging towards the far bank. The 
water gradually rose until it was coming in through the doors 
and washing about our legs. I hoped that the chewing gum and 
ElastoplaSt and rags that I had Stuffed into all possible points of 
entry would keep the water out of the motor. Several times the 
car lurched sideways as extra heavy waves caught it, but the 
tra&or ran out on to the far side and pulled us to dry land. I 
heaved a sigh of relief and then anxiously touched die Starter 
button. To our joy the engine responded at once and ran per- 
feffly. Gratefully I turned to the tra&or driver and his mate. 

"What do I owe you for this?" 

**Nothing, Senor; you owe us nothing at all. This is a service 
provided by the authorities. We are Stationed here in case there 
are other travellers like yourself who are unable to cross the 
river." 

"In that case, please allow me to give you something for your 
kindness," I said. 

**No, not a thing; it is forbidden, we are paid for our work 
and we are not allowed to take tips." 

I very much doubt whether many other countries would have 
been so thoughtful and so helpful. I certainly give full marks to 
the Argentine authorities for this piece of work. 

Having safely crossed this river we did not anticipate any 
farther obstacles except on a Stage between Volcan and Leon, 
where the local mountains had a habit of sliding over the toad. 
Sure enough, when we arrived the way was blocked, juSt one 
mass of rocks and earth, extending for further than we could see. 
The country beside the road looked quite good going and without 
difficulty we made a detour across the fields, picking our way 
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slowly through the rough patches and eventually rejoining the 
road* 

We reached Jujuy after two hundred and seventeen miles 
motoring, which had taken us firom dawn to sunset and had 
sometimes made us feel that a motor tour in South America 
might be an over-rated pleasure. However, lite scenery had been 
glorious, we had had no trouble worth mentioning and all oar 
obstacles had been safely surmounted. We had made a journey 
which everyone had told us was impossible and we were appar- 
entiy the first and only car to have come from the Bolivian frontier 
since the rains had Started that season. At about eight o'clock 
we got in to the Hotel Paris and gratefully had a meal and fell 
asleep almost without undressing. 

The following day we had decided to go on to Salta, a short 
Stage of only sixty-three miles over what we were told were good 
roads. The air felt very oppressive after the rarefied atmosphcse 
we had been in for the past two weeks, and it needed no great 
effort to leave the Hotel Paris as we had had the usual tiny very 
hot bedroom, in this case with no windows at all except ooe 
facing on to an interior corridor; and of course there were no 
plugs in the bath or basin. On the other hand, the manager and 
Staff were all extremely pleasant and helpful. 

We had a very short look round the town before leaving for 
Salta. It was beautifully situated in the mountain ranges which 
are an off-shoot from the Bolivian plateau, typically colonial in 
much of its architecture, though not so unspoiled as Humahuaca. 
It is a fascinating place and numbers many Ttidfet* among its 
population, whilst herds of llamas are Still quite common. 

We made our way slowly southwards through scenery wfakfa, 
in places, looks like typical English countryside, though some- 
times it changes abrupdy into dense tropical fore& with enormous 
trees covered in masses of blooms and matted jungles tngA* im- 
passable by the lianas which hang down and form a net-work in 
every direction. 

Cattle began to be numerous and Strayed all over the roads. 
Frequently, on turning a comer, we found about half a dozen 
beaSts lying contentedly on the roadway chewing the okL They 
all looked in good condition, very different from the poor half- 
Starved animals that we had occasionally seen on the Bolivian 
plateau. People were about on the roads, men and women on 
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horseback passing us from time to time and hailing us cheerily 
as we went along. The women generally rode side-saddle with a 
sheet or overcoat spread over their legs on account of their short 
skirts. Apparently, in this part of the Argentine, it is immodest 
for a woman to show her knees whilst for a man to wear shorts 
and show bis knees that was a crime against modesty beyond 
forgiveness. 

Much of the road is very winding and is referred to as a 
"corniche". It curves so much that we had to exercise consider- 
able care in taking the corners, particularly as we had become so 
used to being the only car on the road almost ever since we left 
Valparaiso, that we were a little bit careless about keeping to our 
own side. In one instance, as we were climbing round a hairpin 
bend we met another car coming down the road and as neither 
of us had sounded our horn and we were both in the middle of 
the road a collision seemed imminent. We pulled over to our 
own sides, braking hard, and pulled up juSt as the two cars 
touched each other. One can imagine the language which would 
have flowed in England had such an encounter taken pkce. 
Here, the Argentine driver simply laughed, waved to me, backed 
a couple of yards and drove on, calling out, "Buenol Adios." 
Obviously he was quite used to it and nobody minds a tiny 
scratch on his car. 

We picnicked by the wayside in the cool shade of an enormous 
tree and made our way over a very modem river bridge into the 
town of Salta, where we had decided to have a complete day's 
*e&, and where we expefted a vast accumulation of correspond- 
ence to catch up with us. It did! 
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Salta to 'Buenos Aires 



THE Salta Hotel is one of the finea, if not the fineft, hotel that 
we found in the whole of the Argentine. It was built by tibe 
provincial government nominally for the benefit of tourias. 
Rumour, of course, says that members of the government of the 
State kcked a good social centre in their capital and so decided 
to build a club out of State funds and to make it one which It 
would be a joy to use. Of course they would have to admit 
travellers to their dub and so, in order to get round the kw, 
it became an hotel. It is certainly a lovely pkce. The archite&ore 
is of Spanish Andalusian type with beautifol tiles, a cool spacious 
patio, jalousies over the iron-grilled windows and an atmosphere 
of coolness, peace and comfort. The manager was in toping 
with the hotel, pleasant, efficient and helpfoL And our room 
was big enough to turn round in quite a change, 

We had been given an introdufiion to Mr. Strachan, the 
Ford agent. It somewhat surprised us to find that other British 
people all referred to him as Mr. "Strakan", and we thought it 
was simply ignorance of the pronunciation of this Scottish name. 
But when we met Mr. Strachan, although he speaks very broad 
Scots, he called himself "Strakan", and quite frequently forgot 
that he was talking English and broke into Spanish. He told us 
that he found it easier to conform to local pronunciation, so 
much so that he had almost forgotten how to pronounce his own 
name. As a matter of faft many British names present difficulties 
of pronunciation to the Spanish-speaking people of South 
America as I have remarked earlier. 

Mr. Strachan is very much a live wire. Indeed, we generally 
found that the Ford agents in South America were powers in 
their own vicinities. Perhaps Fords are lucky in their agents, 
or perhaps they choose wisely, but we came to the coGdusioe 
that when help was needed in a place where we had BO iatto 
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dufiions, It was best to inquire for the Ford agent, who rarely 
failed us. We had the car thoroughly checked over, oiled, 
greased, etc., the foreman himself seeing to the work as he was 
interested in the journey which the car was making and also in 
the car itself. We were not allowed to pay for this, but only for 
the petrol that was put in our tank. 

Here we remembered that the customs authorities at La Quiaca 
had told us to report to the Federal Police as soon as possible. 
There are two varieties of police in the Argentine, those working 
under the central or Federal Government, and the State Police, 
appointed by each of the States which make up Argentina; We 
duly found the Federal Police Station and spent an hour or so 
chatting with the officials whilst they filled in forms for us, took 
our thumb prints six times each and then, rather horrified at the 
mess in which R.*s hands had got, produced alcohol and clean 
towels in order to wipe off the printers' ink that had been used. 
I cannot understand how the Argentine police have acquired the 
reputation for abruptness, inefficiency and bad manners. We 
always found them exactly the opposite and, indeed, they behaved 
towards us in every way as I am sure the English police would 
behave to a foreigner. 

In addition to having a wonderful hotel Salta is an extraord- 
inarily nice place. Like Jujuy and Humahuaca it is very much a 
colonial town and many of the old buildings Still exist. The 
Cabildo, now no longer used as government offices, has been 
turned into a very well organized museum for the province. A 
&udy of the weapons, uniforms, Indian implements, piftures, 
documents and vehicles, gives one a very good idea of the history 
and past habits of this part of one-time colonial Spain. I am 
told^ too, that in Salta and round about there are more families 
belonging to the real old undiluted Spanish aristocracy than 
anywhere else in Argentina. Certainly, the people we saw walking 
in the Sheets and to whom we talked in the museum were of a 
courtesy and dignity almost out of keeping with modern sur- 
roundings. If I had to live in the Argentine I thinV I should 
choose somewhere in the country between Jujuy and Salta, and 
enjoy the wonderful semi-tropical dimate, tempered by the alti- 
tude, the glorious mountain scenery and the pleasantness of the 
people, and five there in peace for the reSt of my life perhapsl 
We garaged the car in the open patio of the hotel All night 
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it poured with rain and was Still raining hard when we put in our 
baggage to set off in the morning for Tucuman. The car was 
running so badly that, before we left the outskirts of the town, 
we turned back and returned to the Ford agency, where we foond 
the torrential rain had seeped into the tank. Of course when we 
Started the engine, water got into the petrol pump and the float 
chamber of the carburettor. 

We cleaned out the water and once more set out in the rain. 
It deluged all day and we motored ju^t over two hundred milgg 
to Tucuman, through murk and muddy gravel with the clouds 
at times coming right down to the road. Altogether an unr 
pleasant though easy journey, enlivened by one bright period 
when, during a gap in the downpour we Stopped beside the 
road, spread a waterproof sheet on the ground and got out our 
picnic case to eat lunch. We placed our food and drink around us 
and were taking pleasure in the sunshine after the depressing rain 
when we heard a crashing in the bushes nearby. On to the road 
emerged a very beautiful heifer. She paused about twenty yards 
away from us. Shortly afterwards there was more crashing and, 
in the footsteps of the heifer, there emerged an enormous bull, 
who quite clearly was moSt annoyed to find us as well as his lady. 
He Stopped in the road, looking firSl at the heifer and then at us, 
obviously undecided whether to flirt with his girl friend or see 

us off firt. 

After a time I think he decided that we had better dear out. 
He began to paw up the mud of the road with his hoofe, tossing 
his head up and down and bellowing discontentedly. All the 
time he remained within twenty yards of us. The heifer mean- 
while had wandered off. We did not quite know what to do. 
Sitting Staring at the bull we deady disconcerted him and he 
could not make up his mind to charge, but I was afiaid that if 
we got up to move into the car about ten yards away, he might 
rapidly reach a dedsion. 

Anyhow, something had to be done to resolve tie impasse, 
so we very quietly and gently shovelled our things back into die 
picnic case; R. filled her arms with as much as possibk of oar 
belongings and very quietly moved into the car, whilst I remained 
seated, keeping a very watchful eye on the bull, who also kept* 
very definite eye on me. On my in&rufikms, R-, having readied 
the car, opened the door wide and prepared to receive me. 
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gathered up what remained of our belongings, made a 
dash for the open door and literally fell inside in the middle of 
the remains of our lunch. 

We moved on for a few hundred yards before Stopping again 
to finish eating. Ferdy decided not to follow us, but during the 
ret of our lunch time he remained in the road, Staring towards 
us and occasionally bellowing belligerently. We thought that 
we should have sufficient time to get into the car should he show 
any disposition to come closer. 

We were juSt finishing lunch when R. let out a yell and said 
that something had bitten her. Bull forgotten, she hastily Started 
to search herself and found that she was being bitten in many 
places. We had settled down for lunch on an ant heap! For- 
tunately there were no people about and Ferdy didn't mind, as 
she removed practically all her clothes and I occupied myself in 
picking ants from her pants 1 The bites all looked quite painful 
and, indeed, she complained about them for several days after- 
wards. 

The rain began again as we continued our journey. Our next 
excitement was, when going along a perfeftly Straight road, for 
no apparent reason our horn suddenly Started to sound and 
nothing I could do would Stop it. The Standard people normally 
fit two extraordinarily loud klaxons they are necessary in Latin 
American countries and the noise was awful. When I opened 
the bonnet I was nearly deafened and the removal of the fuse 
brought us peace which was a much bigger relief than I could 
have imagined. As neither of us could find anything wrong with 
the wiring I put the fuse back. Immediately the horn came into 
aftion once more. We went on for another hour or so with the 
fuse removed, but R. who, after some thousands of miles in 
South America, had become thoroughly horn conscious, found 
it very disconcerting to drive and not be able to announce her 
presence as we rounded a comer. So once more I put the fuse 
back and found the horn in perfect order; it only worked when 
it was told to do so. But after about half an hour's splashing 
through the mud and rain, without warning the horn took matters 
into its own hands once more and out came the fuse. 

Of course, on arriving in Tucutnan, we went Straight to the 
Ford agency and asked them to see if they could trace the fault, 
as well as again drain the petrol tank and dear out the pump 
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and carburettor, as the day's downpour had let more water get 
into the system. At firt we had difficulty in explaining in tech- 
nical Spanish what we wanted done, until we were asked to 
wait a minute and a mechanic was produced who spoke English 
with a very pronounced North Country accent. He turned out 
to be from Cheshire and had come out after the war, getting a 
job as ele&rician in this garage in Tucuman. In fat I think at 
every major garage we had visited we found one or more English- 
men. Mr. Pike of Montevideo, Mr. Cassels of Goldenbergs, 
Mr. Walker at Mendoza, Mr. Sam Howson at La Paz, Mr. 
Strachan at Salta. Always it seemed we could find an English- 
man and generally a North Country man, working with a South 
American motor company. 

As usual Fords helped us out and we soon had the car running 
quite happily. Nothing wrong could be found with the wiring 
system to the horn and it gave us no more trouble. (Note : After 
our return to England the car was overhauled for us by the 
Standard Works at Coventry. On our return to Cornwall with 
the car the same trouble developed, though intermittently, and 
every time we turned a comer the horn obligingly hooted of its 
own accord*. I have Still been unable to trace the cause and 
hoot around the countryside. I can only conclude that the South 
American habit is catching for cars as well as humans). 

The Savoy Hotel at Tucuman was in so many ways typical of 
hotels in these parts; a pleasant, almost a pretentious place, on the 
outskirts of the town, but semi-furnished in the usual way and, 
in the usual way, no plugs in the bath or basin of our room, no 
bath mats, one chair for the use of two people, no mirror, no 
toilet paper in the bathroom and so on. It is really amazing how 
much the South Americans have to learn about the proper 
running of hotels. 

We were rather glad to leave Tucuman. People tell me it is a 
pleasant pkce, but we arrived in rain, it rained all the time we 
were there, and the hotel was uncomfortable. We rather gladly 
shook its mud off our tyres and made for Santiago del EStero. 

By now we were out of the mountains and getting close to the 
pampas. We had sun and heat and dut. As usual in duty places, 
when we pulled up outside the Savoy Hotel at Santiago the 
porter gave one look at our baggage and then sent out two 
small boys with large plumeros (feather dufters) to dean off all our 
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cases before he would allow them into his place. The pages 
looked at us and decided we also needed duSting. 

It was the usual type, rather like the Savoy Hotel at Tucuman, 
but the discomfort of one's surroundings, as so often is the 
case, was offset by the pleasantness and helpfulness of the people. 
Santiago was a much busier pkce than I had imagined and seemed 
very prosperous from the large amount of building that was 
going on. 

I did not quite know where to put the Vanguard for the 
night as the Street outside the hotel seemed rather a busy one and 
so, as usual, asked a policeman what to do. He advised me to 
park it in the Plaza. 

"It will be perfectly all right all night there, Senor. You 
may leave your baggage in the car; I shall be on duty in the 
Plaza myself until midnight and I shall gland on this corner 
where I can see it. I will tell my colleague who takes over from 
me to watch it for you until you colleft it in the morning." 

He then held up the traffic, guided me into what he con- 
sidered was a suitable pkce and I left the car in his charge in 
perfeft confidence. When I had gone about fifty yards I looked 
back and found it surrounded by the usual mob of people, all 
intensely interested in this Strange car from England. The police- 
man was good-humouredly Standing by, repeating to them all 
that we had told him about the car and our journey. 

That evening as we walked round the plaza we heard a terrific 
shindy going on in one of the cafSs and, suddenly, a small mob 
of people literally burst out from the entrance, arguing furiously 
meanwhile. There seemed to be two principal contestants, and 
as their voices rose and their arms waved, a large and burly police- 
man slowly approached and took up his position on the out- 
skirts of the group, obviously listening to the argument. Of 
course, in such a country such an argument was bound to develop 
rapidly, and in no time one of the participants had a bkck eye 
and the other a bleeding nose. Within two minutes each was in 
the firm grip of the large policeman, who called up another m?n 
to help him and the combatants were marched off. Meanwhile 
the spefiators had Started an argument of their own as to which 
of the two arrested men was in the right. Within five minutes a 
further fight had developed. Two more police arrived and two 
more men were marched off. Then we thought it time to leave 
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as we had been laughing so that we were beginning to attraft the 
rather annoyed glances of the people who had been concerned 
in the quarrel, and as we had no wish to be marched off ourselves 
we left hastily. 

Needless to say the car and the baggage were quite safe when I 
collected them about dawn. A policeman appeared from nowhere 
and pleasantly hoped we had slept well and that we should 
find the car quite safe. His colleague had told him all about it. 

The road to C6rdoba should, I think, have been good but we 
were advised by the Argentine Automobile Club not to take the 
direb route but to travel by way of Lavalle, which was about 
thirty miles longer but which was said to be very much better. 
The surface was certainly quite good until we got within about 
fifty miles of C6rdoba when we Struck thirty miles of some of 
the worst roads we found in the Argentine. I say the Argentine 
because even this Stretch could not compare with the awful 
Bolivian or Chilean highways. Finally we came on to good roads 
again at Jesus Maria, and ran into C6rdoba about six in the 
evening, over a firSt-rate tarred road, having made a very easy 
day's run of three hundred and fifteen miles. 

Again we were fortunate in our hotel. The Iat time we were 
in C6rdoba the beSt hostelry that this large city could produce 
was a very mediocre pkce. Now the Crillon Hotel has been 
built and, in faft, had only been opened about a fortnight when 
we got there, so that we had a fine and properly-furnished bed- 
room and private bath in one of the beSt hotels we found any- 
where. In fad it is comparable with the Salta hotel and that, I 
think, is a compliment for any pkce. 

C6rdoba itself is one of the largest cities in the Argentine, 
with a popuktion of well over 400,000. For a reason which I 
'have never been able to fathom, the surrounding countryside is 
a popular holiday centre, particularly for people from Buenos 
Aires. One frequently hears the C6rdoba hills spoken of as 
things of beauty. To us they seemed bare, sun-parched hills, 
with little to commend them. Perhaps it is the very faft that 
there are hills after the flatness of the Argentine pampas that 
makes people think so highly of the neighbourhood. 

The town is obviously spreading rapidly and is far larger 
than we remembered it. Again we had a day's rest and once 
more the car produced friends for us. In the garage where we 
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had taken it to be washed and greased, the Vanguard had created 
the usual interest. So much so that an Englishman, Mr. Robert- 
son, who had seen it in the garage, inquired who were the owners 
and came along to the Gallon Hotel to call on us, leaving us an 
invitation to go out to his house and have tea. Unfortunately 
we were out when he left his note for us, but he and Mrs. Robert- 
son called again later and gave us a great deal of information 
about local affairs. 

C6rdoba is the second oldest city in South America, Lima 
being its only predecessor. Perhaps in consequence it has one of 
the finest cathedrals in South America, with a treasury full of 
beautiful and interesting things. The guardian of the treasury 
produced for us the wonderfully embroidered and jewelled 
vestments worn by the bishop at different church festivals. He 
also showed us silver pkte of beautiful designs, encrusted with 
jewels and of immense value. But the most amazing of the 
treasures is a Statue of St. Peter carved about three hundred years 
ago, I believe by Indians, out of the hard wood of the quebracho 
tree. The legs are jointed and the mouth, which is partly open, 
is carved so wonderfully that even the tongue and teeth can be 
seen between the lips, cut out of the block of wood so naturally, 
that one almost expeQs the figure to speak. The toes even have 
corns carved on them. At a distance of a few yards the Statue 
is so lifelike as to be almost uncanny, and it would really not have 
surprised me had St. Peter descended from his chair and walked 
towards us in his beautiful robes. 

On the outskirts of GSrdoba there is a great ravine running 
up towards the hills. Here the city fathers have made a 200, 
building the pens for the animals into the rocks and arranging 
everything in an extraordinarily natural manner. The birds and 
animals look in fine condition, whilst the trees and flowers add 
to the amenities of this spot, which is very popular with the 
people themselves. The entrance fee is low, only ten centavos, 
or about a halfpenny. 

Motoring to Rosario the following day over an excellent road, 
R. suddenly got excited and pointed to a spot not far from the 
highway between Oliva and James Craik. 

"Qh look," she said, "you see that building over there? I 
remember seeing it up in tie air when I was lat here. It is the 
local tasatic asylum." 
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I looked at my wife curiously, wondering if the length and 
fatigue of our journey were beginning to affect her. She seemed 
as usual but when I looked along the road there, sure enough, 
was the building poised in the air- the effeft of a mirage. A little 
further on we found a sign pointing in the direction of the 
building, marked "The Open Door", in English! 

Not very complimentary to motorists was the notice "CidiStas! 
Con cuidado y peligro su vida" (Cyclists 1 With care in peril of 
your life). 

A minor complication arose at Rosario. The garage opposite 
the Hotel Italia, where we Stayed, told me that they could not 
fill the petrol tank unless we had a special registration allowing 
them to do so. I argued with the proprietor for some time and 
eventually he allowed us twenty litres, or about four gallons, in 
order to get us out of the town, saying that we might possibly 
be able to find petrol on the road into Buenos Aires. This was 
only done as a favour, as regulations in the cities of Rosario, 
Santa F6 and Buenos Aires make it essential for residents to 
register with a petrol Station. Travellers passing through these 
towns muSt carry enough petrol to take them through the cities 
. and for a distance of at least one hundred kilometres outside as 
regards Buenos Aires, and sixty kilometres outside Rosario and 
Santa F6. This is capable of causing a good deal of inconvenience 
to foreign tourists who do not know local regulations, and I 
mention it for the benefit of any other English visitors. 

Rosario is the second city of the Argentine. About 600,000 
people live there, and although it is two hundred and three 
miles up the River Parand from Buenos Aires, Steamers of ten 
thousand tons make use of the docks, particularly when carrying 
grain, which is shipped from here. British warships visiting 
Argentina frequently go up the Parand to Rosario, which is 
quite an important port. It is also a pleasant pkce, with wide 
tree-lined Streets and shady plazas. The chief disadvantage, as far 
as we could see, is the vast number of very hungry mosquitoes. 

Strangely enough, the road from Rosario to Buenos Aires 
is not nearly as good as many other main roads in the country. 
In fact, the seftion from San Nicolas to Areco, originally built 
as a concrete road, has been conStru&ed on such poor foundations , 
that praftically every section has given way at the point where 
it joins the next seflion, with the result that the surface has 
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cracked In many places and the whole length has become one 
series of pot-holes. Compared with the excellent road from 
C6rdoba to Rosario this seemed dreadful to us until we thought 
of the roads of Bolivia and Chile. 

Wherever we went in Argentina we saw signs of activity in 
road-making* Huge machines were passed at intervals, usually 
road graders which scrape off the surface, pushing it to one side 
and producing a more or less smooth finish. Others go along 
at more than walking pace, cutting out a ditch beside the road 
as they go, white: concrete-mixers and spreaders are in evidence 
wherever new highways are being built. Frequently where 
public works are going on there is a large notice "Obreros 
Trabajandos", literally '^Working workmen". Occasionally one 
is I Other notices which took our eye were "Toque la bocina 
antes de adelantarse" (Sound the horn before overtaking), and 
**Evite encandelar" (Avoid da#de). 

We reached Buenos Aires about teatime, put the Vanguard 
in the garage, where the people who had known of our projected 
journey witnessed our return with the car intaft in considerable 
surprise, and then prepared to have a long rel before setting off 
on the final Stages of our tour. 

Buenos Aires was hot after La Paz. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

We Overcome More Passport and Shipping Difficulties, 

Catch Some Fish and Cross Uruguay. 

BACK in Buenos Aires a few days ahead of the schedule which 
we had planned to enable us to catch our ship back to England 
at Rio, we decided that a week or so's reft would do us good. 
We had had a fairly Strenuous tour so far and had Still nearly 
two thousand miles in front of us, over roads about which, so 
far, we had not been able to get any information, except of the 
vagueft kind. We had not even been able to plan our route 
through Uruguay to the Brazilian frontier, as nobody knew 
much about the roads. Consequently one of our first calls was 
on the Uruguayan Consul, first of all to verify that our passports 
and papers were in order, a precaution we always took before 
going into a fresh country, and then to try and obtain informa- 
tion about the route. 

Our passports had been vis6 in England before leaving. 
I have already described the obstacles we had to surmount on 
that occasion. The visas were for tourists and allowed us three 
months in Uruguay, but from past experience I realized that as 
we had been in Uruguay for a week or so on landing, in all 
probability we should be told that the visas were no longer 
valid and we might have to Start again with the formalities. 
In Montevideo information as to the availability or otherwise of 
our papers had varied, and in the end the British Consulate had 
promised to write the Uruguayan authorities on this point; but 
on producing our passports to the Uruguayan Consulate-General 
in Buenos Aires a pleasant official at once told us that the visas 
had expired and that we muSt renew them. I asked him to make 
further inquiries, as I thought the British Consulate might have 
written about the matter and that they might Still be valid, so 
he disappeared in the background, presently returning with a 
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smile, handing back the passports and telling us they were per- 
feffiy in order- 
After that we went to book passages for ourselves and our 
Vanguard from Buenos Aires to Colonia over the River Plate. 
At one time this had been a perfectly simple matter; you juSl 
went in and bought your tickets, paying for them in Argentine 
pesos in Buenos Aires and Uruguayan pesos in Uruguay. But 
now the Compafiia de Navigacidn Fluvial Argentina S.A. has 
been taken over by the Minist6rio de Transportes de k Naci6n. 
Argentina, like Great Britain, is suffering from nationalization 
and, indeed, during my laSt visit a very high official had Stated 
that the laws so rapidly being introduced in the Argentine were 
simply modelled on the laws being forced on us in England. 
He appealed to me for confirmation and I could but admit that 
what he said was quite true. I 'cannot see a great deal of difference 
between the aHons of the present government of the Argentine 
and those of the Labour government in England. 

Now that the shipping services have been nationalized things 
are not so simple as they used to be. After queueing for a con- 
siderable time the man at the counter told us, in effeft, we could 
not get passages to Uruguay unless we first went over to Uruguay 
to book our passages from Buenos Aires and paid for them in 
Uruguay. When I pointed out the absurdity and impossibility 
of this and asked how we were to get to Uruguay to book our 
passages from Buenos Aires if they would not give us a ticket 
to travel to Uruguay first, the man simply shrugged his shoulders 
and said, in eflfeft, "Well, that's that." Rather angry we turned 
away and Started to look round for someone who might be more 
reasonable and very soon spotted a gentleman sitting at a desk 
alone, wearing a British Legion badge. As a member of that 
organisation myself I thought he was obviously the man to 
tackle. He spoke perfect English and turned out to be a Gibral- 
tarian who had served with the forces during the war and was 
now settled in the Argentine. He listened to our Story and 
agreed with us that it was all nonsense, but at the same time said 
that what we had been told was quite corret and that we could 
not book a passage from the Argentine to Uruguay, but only 
take a return ticket from Uruguay to Argentina and back. It all 
resolved itself round the annoying question of currency, for the 
Uruguayan peso is Still a gold peso, worth under five to the 
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pound Sterling, whilst the Argentine peso is a very flimsy paper 
one worth forty-three to the pound. 

With the help of our Gibraltarian friend and three-and-a-half 
hours* argument with a large number of different officials we at 
laSt got our tickets fixed but, though the company belongs to 
the Argentine government, they flatly refused to accept Argentine 
currency to pay for our passages. They also said they could not 
accept Uruguayan cash, United States dollar bills, or Sterling 
pound notes, all of which I offered them, saying that it was 
against the laws of the country to accept foreign currency. For 
a long time we tried to find a way out of this difficulty, with the 
shipping company adopting a Molotov-like attitude and saying 
<c No" to every suggestion we made. In the end they agreed to 
being paid in U.S. dollar travellers* cheques, salving their con- 
sciences by saying the travellers' cheques were not foreign 
currency and so they could be accepted by the Argentine govern- 
ment. This may have been the true reason, but as they made a 
profit out of me to a total of one hundred and fifty pesos on the 
exchange (and I had no come-back) in addition to making us pay 
pretty thoroughly for the fares, I felt that we had had rather a 
raw deal. This was the only annoying incident that occurred 
during our Stay in the Argentine and even that, looking back on 
it, has its laughable side, as I cannot imagine a more absurd 
situation than a country refusing to accept its own currency. 
It was on a par with the American Express, in Santiago de Chile, 
refusing to cash their own travellers* cheques. 

Next we visited the Brazilian Consulate-General to ask for 
information about the roads to Rio and try to obtain from them 
some first hand news about the best way to enter Brazil from 
Uruguay. Of course the Vice-Consul, whom we saw at once, 
asked for our passports and very abruptly informed us that the 
visas had expired. I have already described what transpired in an 
earlier chapter and will not repeat it here, but it was altogether 
a moSt unsatisfaftory day. 

From my point of view one of our pleasanteSt days in Buenos 
Aires was spent fishing for tarariras. Mr. Warne, of Lacey & 
Sons, the sporting equipment dealers in Buenos Aires, arranged 
to take me to an estate about forty miles outside the city belonging 
to a friend of his, where there was an artificial lake full of these 
fish. 
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I have caught many South American fish but this was a new 
one to me and I very much looked forward to the day. The 
lake itself was shallow, only about a yard deep. A large part was 
covered with moSt beautiful water lilies, white and pink, in full 
bloom. Shady willows and other trees grew on much of the 
margin. Altogether it was one of the most delightful spots I had 
seen for a long time. 

The normal method of fishing appeared to be to use a rather 
heavy rod with a Stout line and an enormous hook on a wire 
trace. A lump of bullock heart served as bait. I was told the 
fish ran up to about ten pounds and it was normal to cafch them 
up to that weight in this kke. For my part I used a light rod 
and luron line, but borrowed the big hook and wire trace from 
Mr. Warne. It was as well that I did so, for the fish are somewhat 
pike-shaped and their mouths are filled with a large colleflion 
of very sharp teeth, which would obviously snap right through 
an ordinary line. I was told that we did not have a successful 
day. I caught two fish of about one and a quarter pounds each 
and loSt three others. In addition I got two rather aptly named 
pig fish. 

Though it has nothing to do with this particular tour, I 
would Strongly recommend the Argentine to all keen fishermen. 
The trout fishing of the south is only beaten by the wonderful 
dorado fishing of the Parani and Uruguay rivers in the north. 

Whilst in Buenos Aires we noticed that the shops had come 
out in a horrible rash of gaudy American ties, so blatantly vulgar 
to our minds that it was impossible to conceive any man wearing 
them* An American in La Paz, when we were pulling his leg 
over this question of American ties, solemnly assured us that 
his people wore gaudy ties, as compared with the quieter ones of 
the English, because the Americans wore such sober-coloured 
suits whilst the English ones were so colourful. The Americans 
felt that they must find expression for their colour complexes 
somehow and so their feelings had run into their ties 1 

It was with feelings of some trepidation that we aftually 
sailed across the River Plate, for we had rather a disturbing 
experience on board the ship at Buenos Aires and wondered what 
might happen in Uruguay. Having put the car alongside and 
sent our baggage through the customs in the usual friendly 
fashion, we attempted to go on board the ship ourselves. At the 
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gangway it is oiStomary to hand over tickets and passports. We 
were at once pounced on by a man who seemed to have been 
waiting for us. 

"You cannot travel/* he said. "Your papers are not in 
order." 

"Why? What is the matter?" I demanded. 

"I do not know, but your papers are not in order and you 
cannot travel. You muSt go off the ship at once." 

The Uruguayan Captain, who was Standing by, thereupon 
turned to me and said, "You muSt go off my ship immediately. 
You and your wife may not travel." 

I could get no explanation from him and the man who had 
taken our papers had vanished somewhere into the bowels of 
the ship with them. Our baggage was Standing in a pile on the 
deck, the car was about to be slung up into the hold, our pass- 
ports were missing and we were told we could not travel. 

"You Stay here," I said to R., "and keep an eye on the baggage. 
I will go ashore and see that the car comes on board. We will 
sort this out later." 

It was about five minutes before the ship was due to sail and 
the Captain obviously understood English, for he accompanied 
me down the gangway, saying, "Your car muSt not be put on 
board the ship." 

He called out to the men who were working the derrick, "This 
car is not to go on board." 

At this moment a friendly voice asked him in Spanish, "Why 
not?" 

"Because the papers of this man and his wife are not in order," 
said the Captain. 

"They are perfectly in order," said the friendly voice. 

The Captain looked somewhat taken aback. 

"All right," he said, turning to me. "You may travel." 
With that he motioned to the men working the derrick, the car 
was slung on board and I went on the ship, with the Captain 
patting me on the back and telling me I was a good fellow. He 
greeted my wife with smiles and told her that everything was 
in order and we left with the ship. Later our passports were 
returned to us with a bow, but no explanation was given to us 
and I Still have no idea what was the matter or who was the 
friendly man, obviously an authority, who told the Captain he 
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was talking out of the top of his hat. Truly travel in South 
American countries is full of surprises. 

On arriving at Colonia, in Uruguay, I wondered if we should 
have the same difficulty getting the car ashore as when we 
arrived at Montevideo. But not a bit of it. Sefior Maddalena, 
whom I have previously mentioned, met the car, had our papers 
signed off and we were clear in about ten minutes. 

We spent a quiet ten days Staying with my wife's relations at 
San Pedro, going about the countryside, visiting other relations 
and attending an asado given by a cousin of R.'s at San Juan. 

These asados are, from the English point of view, rather 
amusing affairs. Striffly speaking I believe an asado is a roaSt, 
but it is also used in the same sense as we use the word picnic. 
When someone decides to give an asado great preparations are 
made. Usually one or two lambs and possibly a few chickens 
or turkeys are roasted in the open, either on grid-irons over the 
glowing embers of a wood fire, or on spits Stuck almost vertically 
in the ground, Waning over the embers of a wood fire. Some- 
times, at a very large asado, there may be one or two oxen roaSled 
in a similar manner. The gueSls, at a rather formal party, sit at 
rough wooden tables and the meat is served to them in enormous 
chunks on plates, together with vegetables in small quantities. 
More usually, particularly at a small picnic, the gueSls go to the 
roaSled lamb or other animal and with their own knives carve 
off the portion and quantity of meat which suits them. The 
traditional way of eating is to hold the meat in the left hand, 
seize a chunk firmly in the teeth and, with an upward sweep of the 
sharp knife already in the right hand, sever the portion from the 
main ch-anlc^ care being taken not to slice off the tip of the nose 
at the same time. The poltroon who slices his meat downwards 
is laughed at for his caution. Wine is also drunk in fairly large 
quantities at these picnics which probably finish with fruit and 
cheese. Afterwards mate is passed round. 

To a resident of our meat-rationed islands it is amazing and 
somewhat disgusting to see the vaSt amounts of meat that people 
consume on these occasions. On the other hand, the South 
Ajuericans find it equally disgusting to see the enormous quan- 
tities of liquor we sometimes put away with our meals (or with- 
out them!) for they are generally abstemious people. 

At the particular asado which we attended at San Juan the 
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wine in particular was excellent, for the Booths, who own the 
eStancia, are the biggest wine producers of Uruguay and, given a 
fair chance to mature, some of the vintages are quite equal to 
the famous wines of France. 

Feeling refreshed we Started off on the last Stages of our 
journey. The run to Montevideo is over a concrete road, good 
for the greater part of the way but falling to bits over one long 
section. We went to the works of the Standard agents, Pikes, 
as we had promised Mr. Pike to go and see him and give an 
account of our journey when we returned. Our call on him 
coincided with a visit from Sir John Black, the Managing 
Director of Standards; Mr. Warren, the Sales Director; and Mr. 
Whitfield, one of the Technical Dire&ors of the Standard Com- 
pany. They were visiting some of their agents in South America. 
This was a lucky coincidence for us, for the Standard party had 
already been told by the Embassy in Buenos Aires about our 
tour and they asked us to come to the works at Coventry when 
we returned to England so that the car could be properly looked 
over. I think even they were mildly surprised to find that one 
of their produ&s had Stood up to South American conditions so 
well. Doubtless the difficulties of our tour had been exaggerated 
greatly by the various people who had told them about the two 
apparently mad English people who were making this journey, 
where the South Americans themselves did not think it sensible 
or possible to go. 

Our friend, the head porter at the Nogaro Hotel, was extremely 
interested in the car as he was then considering the purchase of a 
new automobile himself. Early in the morning before we 
departed I gave him a run round the plasa. He cheerfully deserted 
the hotel gueSts who were all trying to talk to him and get informa- 
tion, whilst we went for our drive and he examined the car's 
innards* None of the gueSts seemed to mind, and they in their 
turn became interested in the car. 

A minor item that I should like to mention is the speed of 
the air mails between England and South America. The best 
example of this that we had was when we were Staying at San 
Pedro, some eleven miles from Colonia, which in its turn is one 
hundred and ten miles from Montevideo. On March 6th I 
received a copy of the Financial Times issued on March 3rd and 
posted to me that day. When it is remembered that the paper 
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had to be flown from England to Montevideo, travel from there 
to Colonia by bus, by bus to San Pedro and subsequently be 
colle^ed by a peon on horseback, I think everyone will agree that 
this is an extraordinary performance, for which the postal auth- 
orities and B.CXA.C. both deserve a pat on the back. 

In Montevideo we Still tried to get information about the 
roads across Uruguay and in Brazil. Mayer, the head porter 
of the Nogar6, asked various people, including the Brazilian 
Ambassador, on our behalf and we tried the Touring Club, the 
Automobile Club and the official Tourist Department of Uruguay. 
We also bought various maps, each of them differing in the 
information they gave. Finally we visited the Brazilian Consulate 
and, finding a friendly and English-speaking Vice-Consul, not 
only asked him for information about the roads in Brazil but also 
told him of our passport difficulties. As I have previously 
written, he put them in order for us in five minutes. He also gave 
us a duplicated copy of a route from the Uruguayan frontier to 
Rio de Janeiro. Unfortunately our maps and our various advisers 
all said that there was no possible road across Uruguay to the 
point on the Brazilian frontier from which the route Started. 
Subsequent experience has led me to believe that they were com- 
pletely wrong, and I think that several roads across Uruguay 
conneft up with perfectly possible routes into Brazil. 

In the end we decided not to go through Uruguay by way 
of Trienta y Tres and across the Rio Branco at Jaguarao as we 
had hoped to do, because everyone was unanimous that this was 
completely impossible. We decided to travel along the coa^t 
and get into Brazil by driving along the sands of the sea shore. 
I had better say here that, after we arrived at Porto Alegre, 
one of the first people I met was a Brazilian who had ju$t motored 
up from Montevideo and when I asked him which way he had 
come he said, <r Why, across the Rio Branco at Jaguarao, of 
course. It is a very good road." 

Having decided to attempt the route along the coaSt we left 
Montevideo on the Punta del E$te road for La Coronilk and 
the frontier. The surface was good and the country through 
which we passed pleasant though unexciting. Low hills loomed 
up inland from time to time, though the road itself was flat. 
Fields of sunflowers in full bloom made bright patches of colour 
and lovely piftures with their background of blue sky. As we 
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neared the frontier many of the fencing posts were made of 
granite, as is frequently the case in Cornwall. Further north, 
snakes began to appear and on a number of occasions they 
crossed the road in front of the car. 

At the excellent new hotel at La Coronilla we had tea and 
asked for information about the way along the sands, but all 
we could find was that it was a matter of luck whether we could 
get through or not. We therefore carried on to Chuy and passed 
through the Uruguayan customs before making for the hospederia 
at Fuerte de San Miguel, where we decided to Stay for the night 
in a sort of no-man's-land between the Uruguayan and Brazilian 
customs po$ts. This hospederia is some miles outside Chuy; no 
other house or building of any sort is in sight and it Stands on a 
hill looking over the plains of Uruguay on the one hand and 
the plains of Brazil on the other, a rather gaunt Stone-built house, 
more like a fortress than an hotel. 

As we pulled up we were received by three children, the oldest 
about fourteen, dressed in white overalls, who took complete 
charge of us and our baggage and showed us up to a very nice 
room with a balcony outside. We put the car in the garage 
and for a long time saw no one else, so that we came to the 
conclusion that the hotel was run by the three children. Later 
we found that the manageress was a French woman from Tou- 
louse. During the evening, over drinks, we met a General and a 
Colonel (both retired) of the Uruguayan army, who were able 
to give us a good deal of information about roads. They said 
that the route along the sands depended entirely on the wind 
and tide. If the wind was in the right direction and the journey 
was timed to coincide with the tide going out, it was quite a 
possible route. At the moment conditions were favourable. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

We Drive Along the Sea Shore and Enter Brazil 

THE following morning we set off from San Miguel in the 
hopes of reaching Brazil. 

After sk miles running east parallel with the Brazilian frontier 
we came to the customs Station, a wood and reed hut with a 
broken-down shanty nearby. The village of Chuy was a mile 
or so away and there was not a soul about. After our trouble 
over passports I wanted to make quite sure that we obeyed all 
the formalities in coming into Brazil, so I went inside the hut 
and looked into the shanty and round the neglefted garden. No 
one was there. In the hut was the register in which were entered 
the cars passing by the poSt. Several counterfoils torn from the 
international camets of other vehicles were lying about. The 
essential rubber Stamp and pad were on the table. After waiting 
for some little time I had made up my mind to Stamp the carnet 
myself, tear off the counterfoil, leave it on the table and con- 
tinue our journey, when R. called out that someone was coming 
down the road from Chuy. 

"That can't be the customs officer/' I said, looking at the 
individual in heelless slippers and pyjama jacket shuffling down 
the sandy track. I was wrong, it was, and he signed the docu- 
ments and waved us a friendly good-bye. 

"Don't you want to look at the baggage?" asked R. 

"And how about our passports?" said I. 

He shook his head. He was completely uninterested in either 
baggage r passports, simply wishing us a pleasant journey. He 
knew nothing at all about the State of the sands or the wind or 
the tide and, I believe, cared less, so we drove along a dusty 
track until we sighted the sea, where we turned north along the 
edge of the waves. 

We were fortunate to find the tide going out, and had been 
told that when this was the case we should have a period of 
about sk hours during which the journey to Rio Grande do Sul 
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could be made. The sand was hard and smooth and the car 
travelled easily at a speed of fifty to sixty miles an hour along 
the edge of the receding sea. We found that if we moved further 
away from the waves, where the sand had had time to dry, it 
at once became soft, our wheels sank in and commenced to spin 
and motoring became impossible. The bet thing to do was to 
hug the edge of the water, keeping on the damp hard sand. 

For hour after hour we travelled at high speed along the 
shore. To our left, going inland as far as we could see, were 
dunes with not a sign of Bfe. To our right was the blue South 
Atlantic, breaking in rollers on the shore. Once we saw a lorry 
coming towards us, but before reaching us it turned inland 
along a rough track towards a lighthouse a little way back in the 
dunes. At frequent intervals we saw herons fishing in the shallow 
water at the edge of the sea. These birds and the gulls were 
all the life we saw; juSt the sands, the dunes and the water. 
Had we broken down, goodness only knows what we should 
have done. Unless we could have effefted repairs the car would 
have been swamped when the tide turned. Our only alternative 
would have been an attempt to get the car among the sand dunes. 
We made good time along this Stretch and when it appeared that 
we were beating the tide and the road was easy and plain sailing, 
we Stopped, and with no one about, threw off our clothes and 
ran down into the sea, drying ourselves afterwards on our hand- 
kerchiefs and with the aid of the sun and wind. 

We had travelled for one hundred and thirty-six miles before 
we saw signs of habitation. People were sitting about on the 
sands and bathing; cars were running up and down the beach. 
We began to keep a keen look out for any road leading from 
the sea into the country but went on and on until we found our- 
selves in a tangle of fishing boats with a river in front of us over 
which we could not cross. Fishermen told us we had overshot 
the turning off the sands for Rio Grande do Sul, so we turned 
back some miles to search for a village called Cassino, after 
which we were soon on a paved road, making in the direHon of 
what we hoped was the town. 

As we were uncertain of our way and had no map at all of 
Brazil we were very glad to see a party of half a dozen men round 
a deep hole in the road, above which appeared the head and 
shoulders of a fair-haired man. R. was driving and I suggested 
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that she should pull up and ask where we were, if she could make 
her Spanish sound like Portuguese by "shushing" it a lot. 

"Well, I will do my beSt," she said. "But I don't know how 
I will get on, as I can't speak a word of Portuguese/* 

We pulled up beside the hole and various people in the group 
looked at us whilst R. hastily tried to formulate sentences in her 
mind. Before she could speak the fair-haired man looked up 
and asked, in English "Do you like holes in the road?" 

We were so flabbergasted that all we could do was roar with 
laughter. Our welcome to Brazil had certainly been an amusing 
one. Apparently the little group were engineers, two of whom 
were English, repairing a fault to a damaged telephone line. 
They direded us to Rio Grande over a fairly good road. 

In Rio Grande we felt that we were really in Brazil, but 
decided that a map and a Portuguese-English dictionary, which 
we had been unable to buy in Uruguay, were essentials so I 
went shopping, getting the dictionary but failing completely to 
find a map in any of the bookshops. R. found that her Spanish, 
well "shushed" ("dos" in Spanish becomes "doish" in Portu- 
guese) was understood by the local people, though it was some 
days before she could grasp what they were talking about. 

We were directed to Pelotas, where we had decided to Stay the 
night, and went over an awful road of loose grit, gravel, pot- 
holes, calamma and deep sand where the wheels of the car fre- 
quently spun aimlessly, until we reached a ferry at Marambaia. 
Here a floating bridge crossed every hour to Pelotas. We were 
unlucky in having to wait three-quarters of an hour for the 
nest crossing. Naturally the ferry was late in Starting and as it 
took a quarter of an hour to cross, we spent one and a quarter 
hours in going over one single river, at a cost of ten cruzeiros 
(2/6). To add to the delay a lorry, leaving the floating bridge 
ahead of us, Stuck and everybody on theferry was held up until they 
got the engine running again. 

We had been told that the Grande Hotel was the beSt, and 
were guided there by people in another car who had been waiting 
for the ferry with us. The hotel looked quite good from the 
outside and I left R. in the car whilst I went in to inquire for a 
room. For the first time during our journey we were told that 
the hotel was full and there was no room available. I did my 
to talk with the receptionist but he spoke neither English, 
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French, nor Spanish and I had no Portuguese and not much 
Spanish anyhow, so I was rather Stumped until a French-speaking 
man came to my assistance and argued with the receptionist for 
me. At last, when I assured them that we should be leaving early 
the following morning, they found they had a room. It was 
the usual South American hotel room, with a dirty board floor, 
no curtains to the windows, partly fiirnished and of course no 
plugs in the baths or basins. I have already described South 
American toilets. This was no exception. 

We took in our baggage and left the Vanguard outside in 
the road for the night, as is customary, but on inquiring for the 
dining-room were told that it was dosed and we mu& go into 
the town to get food. We had not realized that Brazilian time 
was an hour different from Uruguayan, so for the second time 
on our journey we were caught in ~tEs way. We found a fairly 
good restaurant and enjoyed walking through the town, which 
seemed pleasant enough. At one of the grocers we bought food 
to reStock our picnic basket in preparation for the next day's 
run. 

From Pelotas we could, to a certain extent, find our way by 
following the route which had been given to us by the Brazilian 
Consul in Montevideo. We were Still unable to buy a map ,but 
had the intention to make Porto Alegre. After the road of the 
previous day we were prepared for the usual surface of sand, 
pot-holes, calamina and duSt. The duSt was awful and as the 
soil was bright red, after a few hours motoring we were looking 
like Red Indians. Road signs were few and far between, and 
generally almost invisible through the wearing away of the paint, 
but somehow, by by-passing Sao Lorenzo, we managed to cut 
ten miles off the route which had been supplied to us. 

Our passage over the Rio Camaquam at Paso de Mendonca 
was by way of an antique ferry, operated by men working wooden 
handles in a curious way on a wire cable which Stretched from 
bank to bank. The ferry itself was a raft with a wooden rail on 
either side; the cable connefting the two banks ran through 
rings fixed to the rail. Propulsion was effected by means of 
short pieces of wood, about eighteen inches long, with a slot cut 
near one end. These were each held at right angles to the wire 
cable which passed through the slot, which, in its turn, enabled 
the handle to be easily slid forward along the wire. On pulling 
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the handle tack at an angle to the wire the slot gripped the 
cable and so enabled two men easily to work the raft over the 
water, pulling, sliding the handles forward, and prilling again 
as they gripped on the cable. A moSt interesting crossing at a 
price of six cruzeiros (about 1/6). 

The scenery was a great contract to the pampas of the Argentine 
and the rolling country of Uruguay. The roads were almost 
bright red and the vegetation of the countryside very green. 
Inside the car the temperature at midday was 1 10 F. 

The whole area seemed fairly well populated, but the larger 
proportion of the people whom we passed were either negroes 
or half-caStes. They seemed very dull mentally and their reactions 
were slow. The sound of he horn took a long time to penetrate 
the consciousness of drivers of carts. When they eventually 
looked round it took them Still longer to turn thought into aHon 
and pull the cart out of the way. The cattle, too, were of a 
different type to those to which we were accustomed. Many of 
them had the hump of the zebu cattle of India. Indeed, this 
Strain has been introduced to many parts of tropical and semi- 
tropical America, as it Stands up well to local conditions, heat and 
disease. Where the pure-bred zebu is not found moSt of the cattle 
have obviously got zebu blood in them. 

Eventually we reached Guaiba, where five rivers run together 
into the head of the Lago dos Patos. A ferry runs from here to 
Porto Alegre on the other side. On the lake itself there was 
considerable traffic of sizeable ships which run down to Rio 
Grande do Sul. The ferry-boat was packed with cars and people, 
and in no time we found ourselves going into the usual explana- 
tion about the number plate of the car and giving an account 
of our journey through South America. R/s Spanish-Portuguese 
was getting on famously and she could understand the Brazilians 
fairly well. To improve matters, she drove the car on to the 
ferry, manoeuvred it correftly and backed it into position without 
hitting anything, drawing surprised comments of <<Very good", 
"Look at the Senhora", and so on from the other passengers. 
Everyone looked like Red Indians faces, suits, fog-it and all 
being covered in the red duSt of the Brazilian roads. 

On the other side, we had a run of a few miles into Porto 
Alegre, where we found the modern and comfortable City Hotel 
and settled down for a day's rest, partly in order to get our 
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passports regularised as, so far, no Brazilian authority had put 
a rubber Stamp on them or taken a note of the numbers, and 
partly to try and obtain news of what ky ahead of us. 

The British Consul, Major Hamilton Gordon, was extra- 
ordinarily helpful, and suggested that the sooner we had our 
passports Stamped the better. Unfortunately it was a week-end; 
all the essential offices would be closed on Sunday and we were 
leaving on Monday morning. I did not like to lose days any- 
where en route, as I didn't know what ky ahead of us and we 
had to make Rio in time to catch our ship for England. 

Major Hamilton Gordon made up for his inability to help us 
over the passport question by taking us to tea at the English 
Club, and on to the Country Club for drinks. He was another 
of the diplomatic officials we met who was driving a Vanguard. 
In faft it had only arrived two or three days before we did and 
we were his firSl passengers. 

With the Consul we met a number of people, including Mr. 
Haybittle, who, when he heard of our difficulties in finding our 
way into Brazil and of our tentative plan to cross the frontier 
at Jaguarao, which we had to abandon as we were told that 
the road was impossible, told us that the road was not at all 
bad and that in fafi he had come over that road from Montevideo 
about a fortnight previously. He was horrified at our having 
driven along the sands, saying the route was dangerous and 
impossible to preduEt; so we seem to have been lucky in having 
such ideal conditions and getting through so easily. 

Major Hamilton Gordon also gave us an introduction to 
Wing-Commander Baird Smith, the joint manager of the Shell- 
Mex Company in Porto Alegre. The introduHon was to provide 
us with a map, for, as in Chile, the only decent map of the 
Brazilian roads was published by Esso. The name Baird Smith 
rang a bell in my mind, but I could not pkce it at the time. 
Later that evening, when we met at the City Hotel where Wing- 
Commander Baird Smith also was Staying, I recognized htm at 
once as an officer who had been with me on the Air Staff at the 
Air Ministry for some time in the ktter part of the war. He was 
moSt helpful in giving us details of the route, part from his own 
knowledge and part from information given to him by a friend, 
but he could not produce a map. 

Porto Alegre is an exceedingly attraftive but rather noisy 
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city. Trams, the constant hooting of cars and the sirens of 
ambulances, all produced such a constant volume of sound that 
after a time one almost got used to it. 

The authorities there have an excellent system for administering 
the law as regards motorists. Coloured lights control the cross- 
roads, and if a motorist shoots the lights or commits any other 
offence for which a policeman cannot Stop him at the time, his 
number is noted, he is not summoned but the appropriate fine 
is debited to his account with the licensing authorities. Similarly 
if he is Stopped by the police, they simply take his number, name, 
and address, and warn him that his ledger account will have the 
fine charged up against Mm. Nothing more happens, in the case 
of minor offences, until the driver goes to the local authority 
to renew his driving licence. He is then presented with a bill for 
his year's fines, and neither his licence nor the licence of the car 
is renewed until he pays up. There are sometimes arguments 
about offences when the motorist has not been Stopped by the 
police at the time, but the licensing people behave in a sensible 
way and allow a reduction in cases where a good case can be 
made out. The motorist then gives a cheque to cover his new 
licence and the amount of his year's fines, and Starts again with a 
clean sheet. It seems to me an idea that should commend itself 
to the powers-that-be in England. 

We were told that the road from Porto Alegre to Lages was 
a good one, far better than the tracks we had come over from 
Rio Grande and Pelotas. So we did not bother much about an 
early taxt, particularly as I wanted to change some travellers* 
cheques and had difficulty in doing so. The manager of the City 
Hotel came to my aid and took me to several of his acquaintances 
who quoted me various rates. Eventually a fair price was offered 
and the business was done but it would certainly have been 
inconvenient had we not had the help of the hotel manager who 
came out of his office and spent about an hour walking round the 
town, fixing tilings for us. We also managed to get a map of 
the route, which later turned out to be so lacking in detail as to 
be almost worse than useless. 

For a short part of our journey the road was good, but it 
soon fell to bits, literally, and between Vacaria and Rio Pelotas 
was truly awful, pot-holey and rocky with occasional patches of 
mud. The red soil continued, and our grey ca soon changed its 
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colour until it was almost maroon instead of grey. In many 
parts we noticed signs of new roads being commenced but in 
no case was any work being done on them. We were told that 
the newly-eleted President Vargas said that, on assuming office, 
he found that there were no funds available for road work and 
had consequently caused their con&ruQion to cease in many 
places. I have no means of knowing whether or not this was a 
true Statement but certainly the roads had been commenced and 
apparently abandoned. 

On the old roads the method of keeping them up was very 
simple. We frequently found workmen digging in the fields 
alongside the road, getting out barrow-loads of red soil. They 
then chucked the earth on the road, leaving it to be worked in 
by passing traffic. New roads, other than the main arterial roads, 
appear to be kept up by a man throwing down a barrow-load of 
Stones and shovelling a little earth on top, then leaving it to 
the mercy of the traffic. As a result, particularly during the rainy 
season during which we were motoring, the highways were juSt 
one continuous mass *of deep pot-holes, large boulders in odd 
places and thick red mud. The Brazilian roads did what the rest 
of South America had not succeeded in doing so far as we were 
concerned, and our car developed a couple of rattles. 

During the day we passed through thick forest and open 
country. Many of the trees seemed almost like a cross between 
a monkey puzzle and an ordinary pine, Straight trunks going up 
forty or fifty feet, surmounted by a dome of rather coarse-leafed, 
pine-like branches. These were the parana pines, one of the most 
valuable soft timber trees of Brazil. Enormous acreages have 
already been cut down and I am told that little or nothing has 
been done to replant the forests. Time after time we met 
enormous lorries, sometimes with a trailer, all piled up with 
freshly sawn planks from these trees. We were very surprised, 
also, to see bracken growing by the roadside. I even got out of 
the car to examine it closely and smell it, and could see no 
difference at all between it and the ordinary bracken of the 
English countryside. 

At Lages we put up at the Hotel Provenzaai, where we were 
charged only sixty cruzeiros, or about 1 5 /-, for a double bedroom 
and breakfast. True the room was even barer than usual. There 
were two beds and a basin (no plugs, of course) and that, I think, 
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was all. Dinner was simple butwell cooked, and the toilets folio wed 
the usual idea. I think the insanitary arrangements in many parts 
of South America were the worst feature of our journey far 
worse than the fleas. 

Our room faced on to the main Street, and people came in 
and out of the hotel all night. As there were no carpets on the 
Stairs, each person's footsteps echoed through the building. 
About two o'clock in the morning two young men had a long 
and loud conversation on the pavement outside our window. 
It was in Portuguese and so we did not follow it all, but parts 
of it seemed to be couched in endearing terms. At laSt a voice 
echoed through the darkness, "Oh, kiss him good night and go 
to bed," after which there was dead silence, and then a clumping 
of boots upstairs. 

We had been warned that the roads from Lages to Blumenau 
were bad. They were. In fat I think that perhaps they were 
the wort roads over which we travelled anywhere in South 
America, with the possible exception of parts of the route during 
the next few days. My wife doesn't agree with me, and thinks 
that the Chilean roads were the moSt uncomfortable, whilst of 
course there is no doubt that the Bolivian roads presented moSt 
opportunities for getting Stuck in the mud. This day, our first 
four hours* motoring enabled us to cover exaftly sixty miles, 
and at one period we travelled under six miles in an hour. The 
duSt was awful and as there is a great deal of traffic over these 
roads, nearly all consisting of heavy lorries which pound their 
way from pot-hole to pot-hole and from boulder to boulder, 
raising dense clouds of red duSt in the process, we were con- 
stantly winding up the windows to keep it out and putting them 
down to let in a little air. 

These lorries usually travel in groups of two or three, presum- 
ably to help each other in the case of breakdown. Every few 
miles we came to a vehicle jacked up beside the road, usually 
waiting for new springs or a new back axle. It is hardly an 
accurate description to say that the roads were full of pot-holes; 
they were simply one large pot-hole with an irregular bottom 
and we bumped into a pit a foot or eighteen inches deep and 
about six feet wide, climbed out the other side and bumped into 
its neighbour. For miles on end there was not a Stretch of ten 
yards in which these craters were absent. 
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The countryside is fairly well populated. , Mot of the houses 
are built of wood, though in some cases bricks are used, and 
other places are half-timbered. The style of architecture is not 
South American at all, but shows a very definite German or 
Swiss influence, which is not surprising, as the southern parts of 
Brazil have been well colonized by these and other Central 
European people. The result is that the little towns and villages 
are attractive and dean and were it not for the extraordinarily 
bad roads, this would be a very attraffive part of the world. 

During this day we commenced to run up and down the 
mountain ranges, none of them high, perhaps five or six thousand 
feet up, with a corresponding drop on the other side. Down 
these roads the great lorries roared at frequent intervals, crashing 
their way round the curves but being driven with great skill and 
courtesy. Invariably the drivers gave us the beSt of the road 
when we met and if we could make them hear our horn over the 
roar of their motors in low gear when going up hill and the 
crashing and jolting of their vehicles going over the pot-holes, 
they at once drew in and gave us ample room to pass. I think it 
muSt be the north European influence which has made the drivers 
in southern Brazil so much more considerate than motorists in 
any of the other parts of South America through which we had 
been travelling. 

The road ran for miles on end through virgin forest, but 
although-so much woodland abounded it was impossible to find a 
shady pkce for lunch, as five lines of barbed wire almost invari- 
ably separated the road from the countryside. It was very hot 
in the sun, and hotter Still in the car, so that eventually we had 
to pull up in a village where there was a patch of shade from a 
large tree growing in someone's garden. There we got out our 
picnic box and had our food, to the interest of the younger 
members of the population. 

We were thankful to reach Blumenau and Still more thankful 
to find that the Rex Hotel was an excellent pkce which had only 
been opened about six months previously. Here the manager, 
after giving us one look and before I could ask for a room, 
said to me in perfeft English: 

"Yes, we have the very suite for you." Turning to the page 
he said, "Take this lady and gentleman to the honeymoon 

suite." 
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We must have looked a queer honeymoon couple, in dirty 
clothes, covered from head to foot with red du&, untidy and, 
I imagine, smelly with sweat certainly not an attractive pair to 
look at. 

The hotel was beautifully run and extremely comfortable. 
The following morning I found that our bill for a double room, 
bathroom and sitting-room, all very nicely furnished, was only 
one hundred and thirty cruzeiros (about 32/6) which included 
breakfast. I made a note of this as one of the good spots we had found. 

Thinking back over the hotels at which we Stayed, they were 
a curious mixture. Very few of them were reasonably good. 
They were either brand new and excellent in every way, or they 
were ancient, ill furnished, filthy and frequently expensive. 

I was very tickled on looking at our bill kter on to find that 
it was made out to, "The Illustrious Major and MoSt Excellent 
Mrs. Blake"! 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

We Suffer the Brazilian Roads and Reach Sao Paulo 



FROM Blumenau the road continued over a series of mountain 
ranges, as on the previous day. I imagine the scenery mut 
have been gloriously beautiful, from the few odd glimpses which 
we got through the lowering clouds and pouring rain from 
which we suffered pra&ically the whole day. Going up and down 
the mountain roads with clouds down to ground level and 
visibility reduced to about thirty yards was rather a nerve- 
racking experience, with great lorries thundering down the 
road towards us. One of the first lorries we saw had painted 
on it, of course in Portuguese, "Thanks to the faith which 
saves us." It certainly does appear to save moa of them, and 
occasionally, after particularly dangerous spots have been passed, 
one comes upon a small shrine ere&ed by the roadside at which 
lorry drivers have placed offerings of flowers and sometimes 
candles. 

We noticed our butterfly in the exhaust again to-day and I 
made a note to tighten the joint in due course. This made no 
difference whatsoever to the running of the car and was only 
noticeable occasionally. 

Nearly all day we drove in an atmosphere resembling that of a 
Turkish bath. The tropical downpour forced us to dose all the 
windows, and inside the car we generated an exceedingly trying 
damp heat, jua another of the variations of temperature we 
had to pass through. Eventually, when we could Stand it no 
more, we opened the small triangular windows in the front 
doors, so obtaining a little draught blown into the car, but 
we had to keep a supply of rags fixed to catch the drips, con- 
stantly stopping to wring them out. As it was, the driving rain 
penetrated through the joints of the door and the carpets got 
very wet. 
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We did not do quite as well as on the previous day. In the 
four hours we covered only fifty-seven miles, owing to the 
appalling road surfaces. Between Jaragua and Joinville the road 
was one mass of even bigger pot-holes than we had previously 
encountered. Some of them were several feet across and at 
least two feet deep in parts. Occasionally crevasses ran right 
across the road, and where the road-menders had been at work 
we drove through seas of semi-liquid red mud. We lunched in 
the car, pulled up beside the road, feeling as if we were sitting 
under a waterfall with the rain drumming on the roof like a 
barrage of machine guns. Dire&ly after lunch it Started to thunder 
and lightning, and the rain continued. We actually managed to 
cover our firSt seventy-two miles in six hours, but this included 
a luncheon Stop of about half an hour. 

In the afternoon the downpour eased up for about a quarter 
of an hour, and gave us hope that we might have a chance to 
see the countryside, but it came on again in full force and all 
we could see was the water rebounding from the road, the 
Streams washing along the gullies and running over the pot-holes, 
and the dark gloom of the forest on either side. The way ahead 
was almost invisible through the swirling clouds and we edged 
our way very cautiously up and down the precipitous mountain 
roads. This was obviously the part where we had been warned 
that we should probably get over it safely, provided the car had a 
passenger who would watch tie edge of the road. 

In the forest we saw groups of trees and shrubs covered with 
bloom like white mimosa; lovely bushes with mauve and white 
flowers and others with deep blue blossoms. Trees covered 
with masses of yellow flowers made patches of colour in the 
green gloom of the forest, and by the roadside patches of white 
lilies and many other flowers abounded. 

Several times we passed troops of good cattle and horses 
being moved along the road, animals and drovers alike looking 
depressed in the downpour. Sugar and banana plantations were 
plentiful. When we met people walking along near the villages 
they generally carried parasols to keep off the rain and the 
women, though quite well dressed, generally traipsed in the mud 
without shoes. Occasionally they were carrying their shoes in 
their hands. I suppose they would have been soaked in two 
or three minutes and it was more comfortable without them. 
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We even met quite a number of people, men included, riding 
bicycles whilst holding parasols over their heads. 

Bridges over the rivers were often roofed over, as is frequently 
the case in Austria and Switzerland where heavy snowfalls are 
to be expected in the winter. I could see no use for the roofs in 
southern Brazil where snow never falls, -but possibly this makes 
the wooden flooring of the bridge laSt longer, as it gives pro- 
te&ion from the sun and rain. 

Quite obviously the people who have settled in this country- 
side have brought with them the architecture and customs of 
their own countries. The children generally looked scared and 
suspicious, and it was very hard to make them smile, but dogs 
have learned not to fly at passing cars as they do in moSt other 
parts. At one spot we passed over quite a considerable river 
by means of a flimsy suspension bridge, built of wire cables and 
slats of wood. On the bank nearby two canoes were being dug 
out of the solid trunks of trees. 

In odd glimpses through the rain we saw lovely mountain 
rivers tumbling and frothing along beside the road, occasionally 
driving water mills of rather quaint construction. From time to 
time fine waterfalls roared down the mountainside. On the other 
hand, the rain which had filled the rivers had also caused land- 
slides and in several pkces enormous quantities of earth and 
rock which had fallen from the mountains were being removed 
from the roads over which we passed. By the roadside, even in 
the pouring rain, children Stood selling pineapples, limes, plums, 
oranges, bananas and other fruits. 

It was a very great pity that the weather was so bad on this 
day, when we certainly went through some of the most beautiful 
scenery we had met anywhere on our tour. Photographing it or 
taking cin6 pictures was quite out of the question. We could 
only see the country in glimpses ourselves. 

The number of Stranded cars and lorries that we passed this 
day was the largest we had seen. Nearly all of them appeared 
to have been completely abandoned whilst awaiting repairs. 
Only once or twice was there a depressed driver or watchman in 

charge. 

We reached Curitiba juSt after dark, although we had only 
covered one hundred and sixty-six miles since our eady morning 
Start. Here, again, we had trouble in obtaining hotel accom 
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modation but eventually got into the Johnscher Hotel which, 
at fir$l glance, appeared to be considerably better than it proved. 
In the morning, when we turned back the bedclothes and 
moved the pillows, the sheets were literally hopping with fleas. 
Fortunately they had not bothered me, and R. had been too 
tired on this occasion to notice them much, though she in- 
sisted that she had vaguely felt things crawling over her all 
night. 

After this fleasy night we went round to the garage where we 
had left the car to have the blowing gasket on the exhaust 
repaired. The nuts were soon tightened up, but on looking over 
the engine we found that one of the brackets holding the dynamo 
had fractured owing to the constant pounding on the awful roads. 
This was soon removed and a new bracket bolted on. Once more 
we were ready for the road. 

As usual, we had found everyone moft helpful. In the garage 
itself a young man with his car, hearing us in difficulties with 
the mechanics over the language question, came up speaking 
English and offered to aft as our interpreter. When we had the 
work under way he suggested that he should take us in his car 
round the town to any place we wished to see, or to the shops 
in case we wished to buy anything. This constant courtesy and 
kindness rubs in very thoroughly what a thoughtless and in- 
hospitable people we really are in England. 

We did not quite know where we should Stay for the night. 
With any luck we thought we might get through to Sao Paulo, 
but were prepared to top on the way if we could find any 
pkce that looked at all possible. The road was not too bad to 
Start with, and we covered twenty-eight miles in the firft hour 
and twenty minutes. The skies were lowering, but rain held off 
during the morning and all along the road, almost every kilo- 
metre, we came across several men busy repairing the surface in 
the usual way by dumping barrow loads of Stone and mud on 
the rougher places and leaving the traffic to do the reL Lorry 
traffic was becoming tremendous, mot of the vehicles carrying 
heavy loads of timber. It would need very well-built roads indeed 
to Stand up to the pounding of the enormous wheels, and with 
so much traffic it is surprising that the authorities have not 
already provided better highways. 

Soon after crossing from the State of Parand into that of 
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S2o Paulo we noticed a Strong smell of cutty powder which 
continued for a good many miles, though we were unable to 
trace the source of it. This recurred at intervals during the day 
and puszled us considerably* We continued to climb up one 
side of a mountain range and slide down the other side, the 
roads winding so constantly that speed was cut down and great 
care was needed. Indeed, on entering the State of Sao Paulo 
almost the first thing we saw beside the road was a large sign of 
the skull and crossbones, with the single word "Devarear" 
(Slow). * 

The countryside was almost as lovely as it had obviously been 
the day before. Clouds were well down the sides of the moun- 
tains, though the roads were clear, so that whilst we were able 
to motor without the anxiety of the previous day, we could Still 
only obtain occasional glimpses of beautiful mountain valleys 
and flower-studded forests. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon down came the rain again 
blotting out the whole of the countryside, juSt as we thought 
we were getting into some of the loveliest scenery through which 
we had travelled. About two and a half hours after this we came 
to the little town of Apiai, and though we had only covered a 
little over one hundred miles, we decided to call it a day, as our 
next possible Stopping place was sixty miles on. It was getting 
dark and we did not relish driving blindly through the down- 
pour over these mountain roads. 

We pulled up at the rather grandly named Sao Vicente Hotel, 
which was obviously a pull-up for lorry drivers. Indeed, there 
were at least twenty or thirty lorries Standing on the roadside 
near the hotel, and in the garage adjoining were sounds of 
hammering and banging telling us of repairs made necessaty by 
the bad roads. When we asked the proprietor for a double room 
he was at firSl rather suspicious, and wanted to know if R. and I 
were married. I was rather indignant and in effeft said that it 
was no affair of his whether we were married or not; all I wanted 
to know was if he had a double room for the night. Then he 
realized we had misunderstood him. He seemed to think that 
in the circumstances, as we were married, it would be quite 
reasonable for us to share a room with two lorry drivers, so 
that he could keep his twin-bedded room free for emergencies. 
However, he gave in gracefully, the room was reasonably dean, 
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though as usual scantily furnished, and we thought we would 
like a hot bath. The proprietor proudly ushered R. into the bath- 
room to explain how the hot-water system worked. There was a 
peculiar contraption needing a special key to switch on the 
heating elefiricity but, of course, this could not be found though 
the landlord promised to look for it. R. gave one look at the 
bath and the floor and told him not to bother. After that we went 
down to the dining-room to take our meal with the assembled 
lorry drivers. 

As is so frequently the case, we found that meals for working 
men were even better than the food provided in large hotels for 
holiday-makers. We were given a thick soup, full of all sorts Of 
unidentified items, then a series of eight different dishes was 
pkced on the table in front of us chicken, beef, cabbage, beans, 
rice, tomatoes, fried potatoes and something like sausage rolls. 
We did our beSt but the country woman who slopped about in 
heel-less slippers and a dirty overall was obviously disappointed 
because we did not demolish the lot. Afterwards came cheese 
and coffee. 

It is a Strange thing that Brazil, which, I believe, grows moSl 
of the coffee of the world to-day, seems incapable of producing 
a cup that is fit to drink. Only in very rare cases did we have 
good coffee in Brazil. The people themselves admit this and 
say that all the good coffee is exported, whilst Brazilian people 
put up with what is left the poor quality beans and sometimes 
even coffee substitutes. 

After dinner we sat on the veranda of the hotel watching the 
lorry drivers coming and going, and the vehicles passing by in 
the pouring rain, splashing mud and Stones in every diredHon. 
We felt ourselves fortunate to have a roof over our heads and 
not to be travelling in the dark in these conditions. 

All night we heard the roar of lorries running up and down 
the road, with the clanking of hammers on metal in the garage 
alongside to fill in any quiet intervals. Work went on all hours, 
so we rose early and were on our way as soon as it was light. 
This was one of the few pkces where we could have breakfast 
when we wanted it; indeed meals went on all night to cater for 
passing traffic. 

It was not raining when we Stated, but the downpour of the 
previous day and night and the grinding effeft of the wheels of 
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the constant Stream of lorries had turned the road into a glutinous 
mass of bright red mud. Mud had even filled many of the pot- 
holes so that iti the general sea of liquid they were invisible. 
We only became aware of them as we crashed into them and 
bounced out on the other side. This road is described as buena 
in the official route given me by the Brazilian authorities and is 
a federal road, but it is not our idea of "good". 

At laSt we got clear of the mud and on to a hard road. I 
thought it would be a good idea if I cleared some of it from 
the under side of the car and pulled up to do so. I removed 
great dollops of red clay but noticed that the exhaust pipe had 
a covering, at least an inch thick. The heat of the exhaust had 
baked this clay making it set like pottery all round the iron pipe. 
It was impossible to scrape it off, so I had to settle down with a 
hammer and tyre lever and crack it, then remove it in pieces bit 
by bit like a broken flower pot. 

JuSt short of Pilar do Sul a curious noise in the engine made 
me Stop to investigate; I found that the dynamo had again worked 
loose and was about to drop off. Again I tightened the nuts and 
bolts, and all was well. It seems a miracle to me, when I think 
back, how the car Stood up to the pounding and jolting that it 
received. I cannot imagine that any vehicle could really be 
intended to withstand such conditions, so the faft that a British- 
built car went through this teSt with no breakages or hold-ups 
on the road, seems to me to refute the overseas idea that we 
do not build motors in this country which will Stand up to over- 
seas conditions. Of course, when I had to attend to the dynamo 
it was pouring with rain once more, and I had to work with 
the bonnet only partly open, a burberry thrown over my head 
and the engine to keep out the rain. Even so, several lorry 
drivers Stopped, not only to offer help, but anxiously telling 
me to shut the bonnet before the water got into the engine, 
as they thought I didn't realize what trouble could easily be 
caused. 

Along this road hardly a hundred yards is Straight or level, 
and one is constantly driving up short Steep hills, then down the 
other side, turning acute bends, trying to avoid the worst parts 
of the road. Speed is quite out of the question. When we were 
ten or fifteen miles outside Sao Paulo, to our delight we came 
to a 'good, tarred road and for the first time for some days were 
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able to sit back and take things easily. But our pleasure was 
diluted when we discovered that enormous patches on one 
or other side suddenly disappeared a foot or more below the 
level of the reSt of the surface. Sometimes areas twenty 
or thirty feet across were simply masses of mud and broken 
rock. This caused the drivers of oncoming, fast-travelling 
cars to swerve over abruptly to the other side of the road to 
avoid these danger spots. We found it exceedingly discon- 
certing when this happened as cars charged right at us, but in 
some amazing manner we always managed to avoid hitting each 
other. 

Again during the day we noted the road courtesy of the lorry 
drivers* If one overtakes them going up hill in the mountains 
where they possibly have a better view round a bend than the 
overtaking car, they do not signal with their hands to allow 
themselves to be passed but reply to the hooting of the over- 
taking car with one blast on their own horn, which is the O.K. 
signal and they expect one to go ahead. A new sign appeared 
during the day, too, on these winding roads 'Terigo do morte" 
(Danger of death), which was indeed true I 

Masses of golden rod bordered both sides of our way for 
miles at a time; parana pines poked their heads above the sur- 
rounding forest; the smell of curry powder came to us, almost 
overwhelmingly at frequent intervals. On many of the roof tops 
in the villages we noticed caranchos sitting, instead of the Stork 
of northern Europe. These caranchos are a type of vulture and 
are the scavengers of the villages, clearing up all the offal and 
so being useful members of the community in spite of their 
repulsive appearance. 

We nearly loSt our lunch that day. We had pulled in to an 
opening beside the road and sat in the car instead of spreading 
our waterproof sheet in the mud alongside. As I had to open a 
tin of sardines and did not want to get the oil all over the up- 
holstery I Stepped out into the grass beside the road, opened the 
tin and pkced it on a bank whilst I went back to the car to get 
bread, etc. As soon as my back was turned a goat appeared 
and it was only the yells from R. that made me turn and drive 
him off juSt in time to save our lunch. 

During this day we had numerous police Stops where our 
documents were examined, always very pleasantly and cour- 
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teously but generally involving a Stop of five or ten minutes, so 
waiting a considerable amount of time. 

We readied Sao Paulo ju$l before dark, and after considerable 
difficulty in finding the Excelsior Hotel, put up there for the 
night, with a day's reSt on the morrow ahead of us as we were 
now within about three hundred miles of Rio. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

We Come to the End of our Journey 



OUR passports were Still not Stamped but we hoped that in 
Sao Paulo, the second largest city of Brazil, something might be 
done. Accordingly we went to the British Consulate-General 
to ask for help, as neither R. nor I felt capable of coping with 
Brazilian officials, particularly when our papers were not in 
order. 

The Vice-Consul, Mr, Nash, looked at my passport and its 
photograph, then asked me, "Are you a relation of R. H. Blake?" 
"Yes," I said, "he is my brother." 

It turned out that Mr. Nash had known my brother about 
thirty years ago, when he was in Brazil; but he is the firSl person 
who has ever thought we looked alike, though on many occasions 
our voices have given away our relationship. 

He took up the question of passports with the police and, 
as usual, they were completely uninterested and suggested that 
we left the matter until we reached Rio. I spent moSt of the 
morning talking to the Consul, Mr. Kenny, who cleared up a 
lot of points that had been puzzling us. Among other things he 
told me that the smell of curry powder which had been so 
prevalent came from a rather oily grass which provided excellent 
cattle feed. I subsequently found the grass myself quite easily. 
It gave off a diStinft smell of curry when squeezed in the hand. 

I believe I have commented previously on the noisiness of 
Porto Alegre. Sao Paulo beats the southern town hollow. I 
have never anywhere heard such a racket as that which goes on 
in this city by day and by night. Trams rattling over points and 
screeching round corners, buses roaring and hissing like railway 
engines with escaping Steam, cars with open exhausts, motor- 
bicydes exploding their way along the road, all 'travellers hoot- 
ing their horns constantly, and sirens sounding from ambulances 
racing through the Streets every two or three minutes, all combine 
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to make an absolutely indescribable din. I do not know how 
many accidents a yea happen in the city but there is rarely a 
period of five minutes without one hearing the sirens of the 
ambulances. The noise is almost deafening. 

The women seem to me rather untidy, their frocks dirty and 
impressed, quite unlike the women of Buenos Aires or Monte- 
video or Santiago. The vat majority of men and women show 
in their features the tremendous mixture of races that go to make 
up the Brazilian of to-day, Negroes or American Indians of pure 
blood or mixed with every variety of white blood in varying 
proportions, predominate. Pure whites are very much in the 
minority, except for those of British or German descent. The 
general expression of face is cruel, lascivious and unpleasant to a 
degree. Yet everywhere in Sao Paulo, as elsewhere, we received 
courtesy and kindness from all of them, no matter what their 
facial charafteriStics may have been. 

The Excelsior Hotel is a fine up-to-date pkce where a good 
double room and private bathroom col us about 2 i zs. 6d. a day. 
It is a lofty building of the sky-scraper type, as are so many of the 
houses and office blocks in the centre of Sao Paulo. The restaurant 
on the top floor is cool and gives magnificent views of the city. I 
believe that the rate of growth of the city has been absolutely 
phenomenal. Frommy brother's description, aboutthirty years ago 
it was a largish town of no particular distinction. Its population in 
1920 was about 580,000. Now it is approaching the two million 
mark, having nearly quadrupled its population in thirty years. One 
way of realizing tie enormous and rapid growth of the pkce is 
to take the number of houses and buildings. In 1920 it had about 
sixty thousand buildings within its limits; to-day it has over two 
hundred thousand. Industrial development of the city has been 
equally astonishing, and Sao Paulo is undoubtedly becoming, 
if it has not already become, the leading industrial centre, not 
only in Brazil but probably in the whole of South America. It 
is an old city, having been founded by Jesuits in 1554- All 
round is a fine and fruitful countryside with many lakes, 
rivers and waterfalls to provide endless supplies of cheap elec- 
tricity. As it Stands some 3,000 feet above sea level, it is not 
unduly hot and the people, in consequence, are energetic and 
hard working. 

There are many who say that Sao Paulo will eventually become 
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the capital of a separate country of Southern Brazil. Indeed there 
is akeady great feeling and rivalry between the city and Rio de 
Janeiro over this very matter. 

One of the curious sights in Sao Paulo, a tremendous contract 
to its fine blocks of office buildings, magnificent shops and "wide 
Streets, is the InStituto Butantan, where medical research into the 
cure of snake-bite and of diseases for which snake-venom is a 
cure has gone on for many years. In a series of concrete-sided 
pits are housed hundreds of snakes of many varieties, kept there 
principally for the sake of their poison. At regular intervals the 
snakes are taken in hand by skilled operators and the poison from 
their fangs is expressed into receptacles. The liquid is then 
treated and used for research purposes. Cures for snake-bites are 
instantly available at the Institute, and there is a small hospital 
in the quietness of its grounds where people suffering from the 
bites of poisonous snakes may receive expert attention, as well 
as those whose illness may benefit from the use of the drugs 
obtained from the venom. 

The snake-pits themselves are horrible. Reptiles of all sizes 
from a few inches to about ten feet long, of all colours and degrees 
of hideousness, squirm about in the grass or wriggle in and 
out of the beehive-shaped concrete shelters placed about the pits. 
Some of them ascend the trees which are placed in their enclosures 
and writhe along the branches, hanging down their heads, fixing 
the spectators only a few feet away from them with their glittering 
eyes, whilst their tongues flick in and out. In many places knots 
of a dozen or twenty snakes lie tangled up together and the whole 
place gives one a horrible sensation of evil. 

Not all the snakes are poisonous, for a certain number of 
conStriftors are kept there also. Supplies are renewed from time 
to time from all over Brazil and, in addition to being a centre 
of medical research, Butantan has become one of the sights of 
South America which few travellers miss. Indeed, its tourist 
attractions, in the minds of many people, out-bid its fame as a 
research institute. 

We were given a route from Sao Paulo to Rio taking us 
through some towns with lovely names like Pindamonhangaba 
and Guaratinguetd, apparently Indian names. On our way from 
Curitiba we had passed through Itapetininga; Brigadeiro Tobias 
had also attracted our attention. 
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We thought of spending the night either at the Guari Hotel 
at Guaratinguetd or the 200 Club near Bananal. We therefore 
Started our journey fairly late in the morning, as we were assured 
that the road was "regular'* for moSt of the way. After following 
the signposts for Rio to the outskirts of the town we passed under 
a bridge, to the right of which I saw a very fine new road branch- 
ing off from our route. There was no signpost to indicate where 
it went, but on making inquiries we found that it was the new 
road being made between Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, so we 
turned back a few hundred yards and soon found ourselves on a 
good tarred road with only occasional patches of rough stuff. 

This highway appeared to be brand new and praflically un- 
known, as there was hardly any traffic on it. It juSt went Straight 
ahead, by-passing the various towns on the route which we were 
supposed to be taking and, according to the signposts which 
began to appear kter, saving something like seventy miles on the 
journey between the two cities. On this road we covered thirty- 
seven miles in the firSl hour, and were beginning to wallow in 
the luxury of carefree motoring, even though the scenery through 
which we were passing was comparatively flat and uninteresting. 
Even the bridges had the approaches propedy smoothed off a 
great concession to the motorist. Normally where the road 
should run on to the bridge there is a gap, originally of a few 
inches, but with the wear and tear of traffic it soon becomes a 
foot or even more wide, and several inches deep. This is an 
ideal spot in which to break springs or back axles, particularly 
when going along fairly good roads at high speed. 

Owing to the faft that this route by-passes all the towns we 
were rather puzzled as to where we should get lunch, for as we 
were now back in dvilization with Sequent towns, we had not 
bothered to fill the picnic basket. Beside a bridge over a river 
we saw a man with a small Stall selling various food &ufis and, 
better Still, bottles of things to drink. We pulled up, but found 
that his food was not much use to us. As I spied a couple of 
bottles of beer in a cheSt filled with bran and ice where they had 
been pkced to keep them cool, I told the man I would take these. 
To my surprise he said I could not have them and offered me 
lemonade instead. I argued with him about the beer, which I was 
on the point of carrying off to the car, when he pointed excitedly 
down towards the river where a couple of hundred yards away 
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a man was patiently fishing. He made me understand that the 
beer was not for sale; it was the property of the fisherman who, 
in the manner of fishermen the world over, had not forgotten 
to provide himself with something to soothe away the hours 
when the fish were not biting. 

Incidentally, it is an amazing fat that the price of ordinary 
bottled table water, such as one normally drinks in these countries, 
was higher than the coSt of a similar quantity of petrol in Brazil. 
The table water is produced from springs in the country; the 
petrol comes from overseas. 

The good road continued for seventy-one miles, as far as 
Cacapava where it came to an end. Here we found the Hotel 
Central and had an excellent lunch in spotless surroundings. The 
proprietor gave us advice as to various pkces where we should 
Slop on the way, obviously not approving of our choice, so we 
thanked htm, and continued our journey. This time we had to 
follow tie old road which had been described to us as "regular", 
or in other words "as usual", rough and bumpy, covered with 
loose gravel with occasional pot-holes and ridges but quite good 
after some of the Stuff we had passed through. This continued 
for forty-eight miles, from time to time touching the new road 
which was being made or, occasionally, crossing it. 

At Guaratinguetd the new road took over again and once 
more we motored along an excellent surface with occasional 
lapses from perfetion where, I conclude, the foundations had 
been more skimped than, usual. Again the road avoided all 
towns and we began to wonder where we should find a suitable 
gtopping-pkce for the night. We had given up the idea of 
going to the Hotel Guard as we passed it early in the afternoon, 
having made such good time for the first seventy-one miles. 
Darkness began to fall and, though Rio was no very great distance 
away, we did not like the idea of finishing the journey in the dark, 
as we did not know the condition of the road or what the country 
was like ahead of us. 

The temperature during this day's run was very high, the sun 
shining down fiercely and turning the car into an oven, so that 
in the early afternoon the thermometer inside the car registered 
127 F. This was the highest that we actually registered during 
the whole tour. 

When we reached a place called Barra Mansa we remembered 
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that we had been told by the landlord of the Hotel Central at 
Cacapava that there was a possible place at which we could Stay 
the night. Accordingly we crept off the main road over the usual 
pot-holes and into a very lively town. As we arrived it began 
to rain but we found the hotel had a room, smaller tbfrQ the 
average ship's cabin but with a private bathroom of sorts (in the 
usual State) for which we were afterwards charged the com- 
paratively extortionate price of one hundred and eighty cruzeiros, 
or about 45 /-. 

We had one of the poorest meals that we had found in any 
hotel in South America and, after locking the car doors for the 
night, left it Standing in the Street and turned in. Sleep was 
impossible, not only on account of the cars and lorries racing 
their engines in a bus depot nearby, but because we found we 
were opposite the railway Station where goods and passenger 
trains passed by at frequent intervals all the night, generally 
pausing in the Station to shunt with much puffing, letting off 
Steam, shrieking of whistles, clanging of bells and banging of 
buffers. A loudspeaker blared out until the early hours juSt under 
our window, so that we were only too gkd to greet the first 
light of dawn and prepare for the final short Stage of our journey 
into Rio. There was, of course, the usual quantity of fleas in the 
beds. 

Rio was only about seventy miles away, but rain had poured 
down all night and water had obviously got into the petrol in 
addition to flooding the boot and carpets inside the car. 

The good road, which we rejoined, soon ran into hilly country 
and passed through plantations of bananas and maize. Occasion- 
ally small farmhouses built of cane daubed with mud and thatched 
with grass or palm leaves, Stood in clearings beside the road. 
The smell of curry grass filled the air and sometimes, though not 
so frequently as further south, great patches of colour biased 
from the forest trees and shrubs. In many places this new^route 
ran along an embankment cut out from the side of the hills or 
conStrufted as a causeway covering swampy spots. Unfortunately 
these causeways have not been made sufficiently wide and the 
foundations are not good enough. The downward slope of soft 
red earth commences from the edge of the tarred portion, and 
the torrential rains had washed the embankment away in many 
pkces. The result was that the side of the road itself had fre- 
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quently .caved in and we had to be constantly on the look out 
for spots like this, where the road had fallen down into the 
valley, or where the sub-soil of the embankment had been washed 
away, leaving the somewhat thinly constructed surface hanging 
over space. I can imagine the bad accident which would occur if 
a heavy car or lorry bumped over one of these spots, as the cruSt 
was, I think, bound to give way and follow the mud of the 
embankment into the valley below. 

In due course the buildings of Rio came in sight. We were 
motoring along a Straight level dual carriage-way, divided in the- 
middle by a Strip of turf. The surface looked good enough and 
the distance seemed great enough to let the Vanguard out and 
see what speed she was capable of after her exhausting journey. 
I was driving the car and as I gradually depressed the accelerator 
the needle on the speedometer climbed up to sixty, seventy, 
seventy-five, eighty. It had juSt turned eighty miles an hour 
when R. shrieked at me: 

**Look out, the road's falling to bits ahead." 

I jammed on all our brakes juSt in time to avoid one of the 
patches where the road had caved in and deteriorated into a 
series of enormous pot-holes. We crossed the obstacle success- 
fully and, metaphorically, gave the car a pat on the behind for 
showing that she could do so well at the end of the journey. 

A few minutes later we ran into the traffic of Rio de Janeiro. 
Our journey had come to an end without a single breakdown. 
The car had not required one spare part. We had not had even 
a punfture and our spare tyres remained in the boot as they had 
left England. We had successfully come to the end of our 
journey and made a trip which many people had told us was 
quite impossible "even for an American car". 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 

Home Again 



WE arrived at Tilbury Docks in the Highland Chieftain. The 
Vanguard was slung ashore, we were cleared through the customs 
with speed and the same courtesy that we had found in South 
America, and set off to drive to London and thence to our home 
in Cornwall. 

"We had better pull up at the firSl pump and get some petrol," 
I said to R. who was driving. 

A few minutes later we spotted a petrol pump Sanding on 
some waste ground which was covered with rain filled holes and 
slippery with mud. Without a moment's pause R. swung off 
the road and charged Straight over the waste ground to the 
garage. 

"Where on earth are you going?" I asked. 

"To the petrol Station," she replied. 

"Whf don't you keep to the road then?" I said. 

"Good heavens, am I not on the road? This is much better 
than the Stuff we have been used to." 

The garage hand looked rather surprised and made some acid 
comment about people usually approaching by the road but we 
kughed that one off. 

We had not gone more than a mile when we saw an over- 
turned car, glass all over the street, an ambulance Standing by, 
and two dead, or very badly injured people, being put into it on 
Stretchers. Neither of us said anything. 

About ten minutes kter, following along in the Stream of 
traffic, we approached a cross-roads. The lorry in front of us 
swung off to the right. Whether he signalled or not I cannot 
say but an oncoming lorry charged Straight into him; they met 
in a head-on collision, and clouds of Seam and bits of glass 
filled the air. The shriek of tearing metal and crunching coach- 
work warned us that we were back in England. 
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<c You had better drive carefully in tins country/* I said. 
"There seems more danger here than in South America/* 

We were very careful on our journey down to Cornwall but 
got the car there without any untoward incident, tucked her 
away in the garage and slept that night in our own bed. 

Ihe following morning I opened the garage door and was 
greeted by a flat tyre! 
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DAILY ITINERARY 

Miles Page 

Buenos Aires Venado Tuerto . 243 22 

Venado Tuerto San Luis . . 293 25 

San Luis Mendoza ... 171 29 

InMendoza 9 31 

Mendoza Puente del Inca . . 112 35 

Puente del Inca Santiago de Chile 120 40 

In Santiago 30 48 

Santiago Valparaiso (Vina del Mar) 93 54 

In Vina del Mar .... 20 55 

Vina del Mar Ilkpel . . .219 58 

Ulapel La Serena 160 64 

La Serena Chanaral . . 351 69 

Chanaral Antofagafta ... 240 78 

In AntofagaSta 10 82 

Antofagafta Iquique . . -33 8 4 

Iquique Arica .... 210 87 

Arica LaPaz . . * Autocarril 92 

La Paz and locality . . . 47 97 

La Pa2 Laja and tack . . . 49 no 

La Paiz Tiquina and back . . 147 TI 4 

La Paz Tiahuanaco and back . 86 121 

La Pas Vilkzon .... Train 125 

Villazon La Qukca ... 5 I2 9 

La Quiaca Jujuy . . . 217 134 

Jujuy Salta . . . . 65 139 

InSalta 3 HI 

Salta Tucuman , . . . 202 143 

Tucuman Santiago del EStero . 112 145 

Santiago C6rdoba . 3 1 ? X 47 

InC<5rdoba X 47 

C6rdoba Rosario ... 266 148 
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DAILY 



Date 

1951 Miles 

19 Feb. Rosario Buenos Aires . . .240 149 

zo-23 In Buenos Aires . . . .112 151 

24 Buenos Aires Colonia San Pedro 15 154 

25 ] 

to Mar. i- In San Pedro and Uruguay . . 443 156 

< J 

7 San Pedro Montevideo . . 121 157 

8 Montevideo Fuerte San Miguel , 230 158 

9 Fuerte San Miguel Pelotas . . 208 160 

10 Pelotas Puerto Alegre . . .180 163 

11 In Puerto Alegre 164 

12 Puerto Alegre Lages ... 230 166 

13 Lages Blumenau ... 145 168 

14 Blumenau Curitiba 166 171 

15 Curitiba Apiai 106 174 

16 Apiai Sao Paulo .... 207 176 

17 In Sao Paulo 180 

18 Sao Paulo Barra Mansa . . 201 182 

19 Batta Mansa Rio de Janeiro . 88 185 

Add mileage in Uruguay before start 

of aftual journey . . 517 

Mileage about Buenos Akes before 

Start ..... 488 

Mileage whilst at Rio ... 319 

Total . . 8,139 



